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FOREWORD 


T HIS is not a biography or an autobiography. Katharine 
Kent is a purely fictional character. The Kent family never 
existed nor was there ever a Miss Thomas, a Dr. Waldron, a 
Philip Hastings or, indeed any other man or woman, who comes 
to life only in the pages of this book. I have, however, in three 
of the chapters—the tenth, twelfth and thirteenth—drawn 
freely from the letters written by me to friends at home while 
I was serving with the Red Cross in Europe during, and after. 
World War I. 

The story of Katharine Kent is that of a girl who graduated 
from a hospital training school in 1905 and who for thirty years 
“camped with the vanguard” of those who, as public health 
nurses, have been fighting the long war against disease and suf¬ 
fering and death. 

In the midst of such warfare she found that the normal bonds 
of ordinary living need not be cast aside, but that, as the 
stature of her personal and spiritual life increased, so also did 
her usefulness in a profession which demands so much but 
which also gives so much to those who serve it with, a true and 
sincere devotion. 




KATHARINE KENT 




CHAPTER ONE 


Climb high 
Climb far 
Your goal the sky 
Your aim the star, 

INSCRIPTION ON 
HOPKINS MEMORIAL STEPS, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


I ’VE done it! I’ve done it!” The first ejaculation amounted to 
little more than a sleepy murmur as Katharine Kent en¬ 
deavored to lift her conscious self out of that depth of profound 
slumber into which one so inconveniently sinks as the get¬ 
ting-up hour approaches. The second “I’ve done it” was of 
quite a different character. It was a clear statement of achieve¬ 
ment and carried with it a note of triumph. 

Opening her eyes, Katharine looked about the tiny room, 
originally a pantry of the three-storied dwelling house which 
now inadequately served as a home for a group of student 
nurses. She glanced at the fine Braun photograph of the two 
Rembrandt medical students, detail of the Lesson in Anatomy, 
which she had brought from home as suitable decoration for 
a nurse’s room; at the chair on which her neatly folded clothes 
and out-door uniform were laid in readiness for an expected 
night call which mercifully had not come; then, her eyes reach¬ 
ing the washstand, she was thrilled at what she beheld. There, 
perched on top of the water pitcher was a fresh cap adorned, oh 
miracle of miracles, with that symbol of supreme accomplish¬ 
ment—a black velvet band. 

Peering out of the window she was surprised to find that 
the June sun was but just rising. “What a waste to wake up 
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before I have to,” she thought and considered another nap, but 
sleep had flown. Leaning back against her pillows, she gave 
herself up to a contemplation of all that was implied in the 
three short words with which she had awakened, for this was 
graduation day and in a few hours she would have attained a 
long sought goal. She would have become a graduate nurse. 

Looking back, it amused her to think of all the commotion 
caused by her determination to enter the hospital. Everyone, 
or almost everyone—thank Heaven for the few exceptions— 
had tried to dissuade her. Some of her friends had assured her 
that never in the world would she be able to stand the physical 
strain of the years of training; others had earnestly reminded 
her that she could hardly hope to retain her womanly charm 
amidst the hardening effects of hospital life; while still others, 
these mostly of an older generation, had regretted that one of 
the Kents could find nothing better to do than menial work. 
Katharine smiled as she remembered her last trying call on her 
father’s Aunt Florence, a mid-Victorian lady of extraordinarily 
firm convictions. She had cried as she informed her great-niece 
that nobody in the family had ever done anything like this; 
then. New England honesty getting the better of that unquali¬ 
fied statement, she had added in a low voice, “except, of course, 
your poor Uncle James who drank so much and,” in a whisper, 
“married a divorced lady who was on the stage and danced.” 

Thinking it over Katharine was bound to confess that her 
father and mother had not been unreasonable, though at the 
time she had made rather liberal use of the verb “to thwart” in 
connection with her own situation. 

“My dear,” her mother had said, “neither your father nor I 
are going to oppose you. Indeed we have a great deal of sym¬ 
pathy with your desire to fit yourself for useful work, but you 
are very young and before you become wholly involved in a 
working life we want you to see a little more of a world that you 
may never have time for again. One year of social life before 
you begin your training is all we ask, but we both feel that this 
will give you a certain perspective which later on you will be 
glad to have.” 

Katharine’s recollection of this conversation was not a pleas- 
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ant one. At the time she was calling herself a socialist, though 
just what she thought a socialist was she had not been able to 
explain to her father’s entire satisfaction. Convinced, however, 
that there were certain fundamental differences between social¬ 
ists and debutantes which would make difficult an assumption 
of both roles at the same time, she had hotly resented her 
mother’s suggestion, asserting that she already knew all that she 
wanted to know about society; that she had no use for parasites 
and people who frittered away their time in pleasure hnd that 
she wanted to live her life with real people, people to whom 
Life (with a very large capital L) meant something. 

Her mother had not yielded though her voice was kind. 
“Kitty,” she said, “it is because you feel this way that I want 
you to see a little more of these people whom you dismiss so 
easily as worthless. I want you to get your values straight and 
I have noticed that the importance of so-called Society is apt 
to be either greatly overrated or its influence equally under¬ 
rated by those who had no experience of it when they were 
young. I don’t want to make it hard for you and unless you ask 
for my opinion I shall not try to guide your thinking but even 
if, at the end of your winter ‘out,’ you feel exactly as you do 
now, I shall not consider your time wasted.” Putting her arm 
around her daughter, Mrs. Kent gave her a kiss, adding, “Per¬ 
haps, dear, you will be surprised to find that all the virtues, 
even the rugged ones that you so admire, are not confined to 
any one social or economic group but that courage, integrity, 
honesty, along with the other Christian qualities, know no re¬ 
strictions of race, color, nationality or class.” 

Katharine’s cheeks burned as she remembered her childish 
answer to this moderate statement and her mother’s look of 
disappointment as she made it. “I suppose you want me to get 
my wider experience of life from that young fool of a Phil 
Hastings and his perfectly horrible mother, or from all the 
other equally horrible mothers who’ll stand up in a row at the 
Assemblies and tell us ‘how sweet we look in pink.’ No thank 
you, Mother, worth-while working people for me,” she had de¬ 
claimed loudly as she flounced out of the room, shutting the 
door none too gently behind her. 
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“What a baby I was then!” Katharine thought. “Can it be 
only four years ago, and why on earth did I flounce? Did I 
think that I served the cause of socialism or democracy, or what¬ 
ever I called the thing I believed in so fiercely, by flouncing 
and banging the door?” She laughed as she pictured to herself 
what would have happened if she had used the same tactics at 
the hospital. “You, my treasure, would not have been sitting 
so securely on my water pitcher,” she murmured, apostrophiz¬ 
ing the black banded cap which in its importance so dominated 
the small room. 

Of course she had capitulated and had her year “out” as her 
mother desired. The fact that the hospital would not take her 
until she was a year older made it easy for her to save face on 
that count, but it was a little humiliating to have enjoyed the 
year of despised dances, dinners and teas so thoroughly. It was 
also embarrassing, in the light of the ground taken with her 
mother, to have found it so difficult to decide whether or not 
to marry the contemptible Philip Hastings thereby allying her¬ 
self for life with his “perfectly horrible” mother. 

What an upside down little snob she had been, to be sure. 
She remembered the day when this unpleasant fact had been 
brought home to her. Stella Wilcox, the dullest and stupidest 
nurse in the hospital, had been holding forth on the uselessness 
of what she called society women, and Katharine, recalling the 
diverse and worth-while activities which filled her mother’s days 
and those of the majority of her older friends, had realized how 
uninformed was this estimate not infrequently heard on the 
lips of the shirking Stellas of the working world. “And I was 
just like her when I left home,” Katharine decided ruefully. 

On her last vacation she had spoken of this incident to her 
mother in one of those intimate and revealing talks which occa¬ 
sionally occur between parent and child and which do so much 
to bridge the gulf between the generations. Her mother’s smile 
was full of understanding. “That interests me, Kitty,” she said. 
“I don’t ask for tolerance from the young. It is too mature a 
quality to be appropriate. You will probably spend the next few 
years of your life extolling the virtues of the people you are not 
with, for you are clear-headed enough to see plainly the short- 
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comings of those nearest to you. Later I think you will outgrow 
so negative an attitude and you will learn to evaluate the fine 
things in people more justly and in consequence their weak 
points will seem less important to you.” 

After a long pause spent by Katharine in wondering if this 
were likely to be true, her mother went on. “We moved in 
tighter grooves when I was young and the grooves rarely ran 
together as they are beginning to do now.” She sighed. “I wish 
that I might have had an opportunity to run along other grooves 
in addition to the one I happened to be born into/’ 

As Katharine lay in bed pondering these words of her 
mother’s and watching the morning sun creep around the cor¬ 
ner of the house to shine across the floor of her room, she heard 
the back door bang and in a moment her own door was thrown 
open to admit a classmate who, at the moment, was acting as 
night superintendent, a position taken in turn by the more 
reliable members of each third year class, and one just relin¬ 
quished by Katharine herself. 

“I’m awake for once, Porty,” she said. Then anxiously, “How 
is Mr. McLaren?” 

Miss Porter stepped into the room. “All right, I think. He 
had his crisis about three o’clock this morning. It was nip and 
tuck with him for a bit, but I went in and helped with the 
ward so that Jane could give him her whole time and she pulled 
him through. Thank the gods for whiskey, I say.” 

“Good work, but while you’re about it you might as well 
thank the gods for Jane McBride. There’s nobody like her in 
a tight place. She never lets you down on a bad case.” Miss 
Porter turned to go but Katharine called her back. 

“So the Dawson case didn’t come off?” 

“Yes it did, but I sent Miss Andrews. She had four hours’ 
sleep last night. That’s enough, in all conscience, for any second 
year nurse. She is not in charge of a ward the way you are and 
anyway the call didn’t come in until after four and I should 
have had to give you relief at six, so why not let Andy run the 
whole show from the beginning? They ought not to send charge 
nurses out on night cases and I guess they know it.” With which 
parting shot at the always reprehensible “they,” the young night 
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superintendent went her way to arouse the rest of the household 
for their six-thirty breakfast. 

When she had gone Katharine rose and performed her ablu¬ 
tions, carefully removing her new cap from the water pitcher 
to the gas jet for safety. Early morning tub baths were out of 
the question for there was but one bathroom in the house and 
its use was meticulously apportioned to each nurse during off 
duty hours. Her bed made, a perfunctory whisk of a duster ap¬ 
plied where most needed, and Katharine was ready for break¬ 
fast. 

In those days working hours were long in the average hos¬ 
pital. For the first two years of Katharine’s training the hours 
had been from seven to seven for both day and night duty, with 
only a single hour off during the day and one free afternoon a 
week, in addition to a half day Sunday. During the second con¬ 
secutive month on night duty a free evening until ten o’clock 
was granted but, as many of the classes and lectures took place 
out of working hours, leisure time was still further reduced. 
Personal plans were impossible for free afternoons and off duty 
hours were not posted until the morning of the day on which 
they were to occur. 

With a change of administration during her senior year, 
however, relief had come, for a second free hour had been 
added daily, making it worth while to leave the hospital for a 
walk or an errand. Up to that time many of the nurses had not 
bothered to go off duty at all, feeling that a return to the ward 
after so short a period of relaxation was more tiring than getting 
on with their care of the patients. Whether this habit of over¬ 
time work was noted or disapproved of in higher quarters 
Katharine never knew. Probably the harassed superintendent 
of nurses, who rarely had so much as a half hour off duty during 
her twelve or thirteen hour day, felt that long hours were the 
only possible answer to the chronic problem of the proper care 
of the patients in an under-staffed hospital. 

At this period, long working hours were the habit of the day 
everywhere. A forty-hour week had hardly been thought of in 
any branch of employment and, though some of the larger train¬ 
ing schools were taking a firm stand against overwork for their 
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students, most of the smaller ones, .particularly those principally 
manned by an undergraduate staff, found alleviation too diffi¬ 
cult. 

On the evening of her graduation Katharine did not leave 
her ward until well after seven, too late to see her mother before 
the graduating exercises began. As the little procession of nurses 
marched up the center aisle of the hall, turning itself inside 
out to allow the members of the graduating class to pass through 
to the front seats, she caught sight not only of her mother but 
of her father also, to her surprise and delight. 

Other people’s graduating exercises are not apt to be very 
exciting events and,, though Katharine had sat through the 
graduations of two preceding classes, it must be confessed that 
on neither occasion had she been greatly impressed by the 
speaker of the day. Each one had sounded only the traditional 
note of sacrifice as taken from the text, “Be good, sweet Maid, 
and let who will be clever.” “Just as if,” as one of the nurses 
said, “we hadn’t spent three years fairly sweating blood in an 
effort to be as clever as we could at our profession!” 

Today, a glance at the speaker seated among the other digni¬ 
taries on the platform was reassuring. He did not look at all 
like a person who would ask for goodness alone in a co-worker, 
and by reputation he certainly was not. Indeed the trustees 
had been fortunate beyond all possibility of expectation in 
securing a man of such distinction for their graduation. A per¬ 
sonal friend of the president of the board of trustees. Dr. Wal¬ 
dron had agreed that a long-promised visit to his friend should 
be made to correspond with the hospital date, and here he was. 
Although Katharine was too ignorant of the larger issues of 
health work to be aware of modern trends in medical thought, 
she had heard, as who had not, of David Waldron as a noted 
physician who saw in the future of public health reform a 
place for nurses capable of thinking new thoughts and entering 
new paths. 

When the diplomas were given out, the words of welcome 
to graduates spoken by the president and the solo rendered, 
without which no function of that day would have been com¬ 
plete, Dr. Waldron rose. 
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“Fellow workers of the graduating class/’ he began, “I shall 
waste no time upon your past. I know that you have worked 
hard for your diplomas and all that they stand for, but what 
of it? It is only through hard work that achievement is ever 
possible, and I consider you fortunate in that you have been 
endowed with the physical strength and endurance to enter 
the nursing profession. There are many women who would like 
to become nurses who cannot do so. Remember this if you 
are ever tempted to succumb to that most weakening of all 
ailments, self-pity.” 

Again his eyes fixed themselves upon one after another of 
the nurses in the front row, but nothing was needed to hold 
their attention. Even Stella, the stupid, was listening with all 
her ears, and he continued. “Today it is of the future alone 
that I want to speak for I believe that that future is pregnant 
with great opportunity for your profession and mine. I believe 
that if we are capable of grasping this opportunity and of grasp¬ 
ing it together, ours may be the privilege of changing materially 
the health condition of our country. 

“Of the actual care of the sick I do not intend to speak. I 
do not minimize its importance, but I take it for granted that 
during your three years in this hospital you have acquired, not 
only nursing skill and eyes trained to see the essentials, but that 
you have become possessed of the understanding of human 
suffering without which no woman is a good nurse. 

“A number of paths are open to you—all interesting, all 
worth while. Some of you will continue in hospital work and, 
just in so far as you succeed in raising high the standards that 
you believe in, just so far will you succeed in influencing those 
who come after you to do the same. Others of you will become 
private duty nurses and sometimes you will be permitted actu¬ 
ally to save a life; always you will be privileged greatly to dimin¬ 
ish the discomforts of illness and to mitigate the suffering, 
mental and physical, of your patients and their families. There 
are others who will perhaps enter the educational field where 
the work that you do will long live after you in the lives and 
inspiration of your students. All honor and success to every 
one of you whatever you may do. 
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“I myself,” he continued, “am a public health man, and I 
crave your pardon if I speak at greatest length of what I know 
most about.” He then sketched briefly the future of preventive 
medicine as he saw it, dwelling especially upon the part which 
he thought might be played by what he called “the public health 
nurse.” 

“Much of the scientific knowledge discovered in the labora¬ 
tories having to do with the preservation of health is already 
well known to a chosen few but it never reaches the rank and 
file of those whom it ought to benefit. How should it? The 
general public does not know enough to seek such information 
and unless a man is already sick and goes to a doctor, it does 
not come to him. Even if he is sick not all doctors are inter¬ 
ested in giving the kind of help I mean. As the public health 
movement in the United States has progressed slowly from one 
stage of its development to another; as it has passed beyond 
the early phases when principal emphasis was placed upon the 
segregation of the contagiously ill and the laws of sanitation, into 
those later phases in which the knowledge of the laboratories 
has been brought into more general use; and when, as now, 
health education for all the people is at last beginning to be 
thought of, new types of workers are required. We want doc¬ 
tors who are not satisfied with the past achievements of medi¬ 
cine. We want men who are ready to adventure greatly and, 
working with them, we want nurses who are equipped to go 
from door to door, not only caring for the sick, but bringing 
the message of health to all American homes.” 

He paused, then continued with new emphasis. “Note,” he 
said, “the word equipped. I am aware that visiting nurses, 
though as yet in pitiably small numbers—four or five hundred 
in the whole country, I believe—are already proving them¬ 
selves welcome visitors wherever they are placed, but are they 
equipped for the work I speak of? Those that I have talked 
with say not. Some of them, indeed a surprisingly large propor¬ 
tion, are of the type of woman who always expands her job 
whatever it may be, but these would be the first to admit that 
their equipment has been insufficient for the demands made 
upon it. They feel that, aside from their professional education 
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for the care of the sick, they have been obliged to rely for much 
that they have been called on to do, upon experience alone as 
a teacher. Experience sometimes teaches extremely well but, if 
left to herself, she is an expensive schoolmistress and imparts her 
knowledge slowly. Although at present I know of no postgraduate 
courses offering the kind of assistance I have in mind, the col- 
leges and universities are rather keen about postgraduate oppor¬ 
tunity for other professions and I believe that nurses will not 
long be left out if your leaders are sufficiently urgent in their 
demands. When the chance comes, seize it. Even the few of you 
who are willing to spend time and money to better your equip¬ 
ment for the work you are going to do will have an effect in 
raising the educational standards of all of you.” 

He looked earnestly at each member of the graduating class 
in turn, and Katharine, sitting on the very edge of her chair, 
found herself nodding her head in eager acquiescence. 

David Waldron’s last words Katharine was destined to re¬ 
member always for they were to bring her hope and courage 
in more than one of those moments of discouragement which 
are part of the life experience of even the humblest of reformers. 

“Study, work, think and feel,” he said. “We need more than 
willing hands and kind hearts for what is ahead of us. We need 
men and women who will use and improve every faculty that 
God has given them. As you enter your new life tonight I, as a 
fellow worker, welcome you to one of the most challenging 
professions in the world. Remember that, however rough the 
road, if your wagon is hitched to a star, as it must needs be if 
you are to fulfil your true destiny, failure is impossible—for the 
pull of a star is the most powerful thing known for those who 
are willing to entrust themselves to its impelling force.” 

For a moment there was silence. “Can I do this?” Katharine 
asked herself. “Have I the vision to entrust myself to such 
guidance?” Feeling that a message had been brought to her from 
that land of ideals toward which she had been more or less 
blindly pressing ever since she entered the hospital, she was 
unconscious of her immediate surroundings and was startled to 
find that a march was being played, and that the procession was 
already forming, this time headed by her classmates, diplomas 
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in hand. Half dazed, she fell into step in time to march out with 
the others. 

As the last strains of the music died away she hurried back 
into the hall to find her father and Dr. Waldron hastening to¬ 
ward each other with outstretched hands. 

“Is this an apparition,” the doctor was asking jovially, “or 
is this my old friend John Kent? What in the name of mystery 
are you doing here? I haven’t seen you for ages. Did you endow 
this hospital? Are you its legal adviser, or what?” 

“Neither,” Mr. Kent said, greeting his friend with equal en¬ 
thusiasm. Then with a touch of pride. “I came to hear you 
address my daughter who is one of the graduating class today.” 

“Bet I know which one she is,” murmured the doctor, “third 
from the end on the left. A listener like that drags the best 
out of a speaker.” Then as Katharine drew near, and her father 
introduced her, “Congratulations, my dear young lady.” 

Katharine started to thank him but he interrupted her. 
“Oh no, I am not congratulating you on your graduation. I 
have said my say on that subject from the platform. I am con¬ 
gratulating you on your wisdom in having selected the right 
kind of a father and,” bowing to Mrs. Kent, “doubtless the right 
kind of a mother too, though I don’t pretend to be a judge of 
mothers. Children are often so careless about choosing their 
parents.” With a glance at Mr. Kent, whose resemblance to 
Katharine was unmistakable, he added seriously, “If you are 
a good nurse, a really first rate article, you and your father will 
have a lot of fun together, for you will speak the same lan¬ 
guage.” Seeing that both father and daughter looked puzzled, 
he smiled. “Haven’t you ever thought, either of you, how much 
lawyers and medical people have in common? Your father,” 
turning to Katharine, “is giving his life to the creation of a 
world of justice and you and I are giving ours to the creation 
of a world of health. We have chosen different fields but we 
are all three of us out for the bettering of the world in our own 
way. Some bond that!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent could not linger, and neither could the 
doctor, for they were all taking a late evening train. This was a 
disappointment to Katharine for she longed to see something 
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more of the man who had so moved her. As she joined the other 
nurses she wondered if she would ^ver see him again and 
whether he would remember her if she did. Eating her ice cream 
at the end of the evening’s festivities she came suddenly to one 
of those important decisions which are sometimes made in the 
midst of the most incongruous surroundings. “Yes,” she said to 
herself with shining eyes, “I can, and I will, hitch my wagon to 
a star. When it gets loose I will hitch it up again and as long as 
I live I will never let myself get wholly away from what the 
star stands for.” 

Meanwhile her parents and Dr. Waldron were seated to¬ 
gether in the local train. The doctor was speaking. “Why, if 
I may ask, did you advise your daughter to select one of the 
smaller hospitals? Did you think at all of a larger and better 
known one? Like colleges and universities, some of them stand 
for a certain amount of prestige which helps a graduate in her 
future work. Also the leaders in the nursing profession are, 
for the most part, to be found in these hospitals though of 
course there are very many exceptions to this general rule.” 

As neither of his listeners answered at once, he added hastily, 
“Not that there is anything wrong with the hospital you did 
choose. My friend Trumble is a first rate fellow and he would 
do his best for any institution he was president of, but what 
the old boy doesn’t know about education of any sort is im, 
measurable, and what’s worse he hasn’t the faintest inkling of 
the fact that he doesn’t know anything about it. But perhaps 
you advised a small hospital because you shared the erroneous 
impression that the work is easier there than in a large 
one.” 

Mr. Kent looked surprised. “I didn’t do any advising,” he 
said. “How could I? I don’t know anything about the education 
of a nurse. Kitty picked out her own hospital.” 

For a moment Dr. Waldron said nothing; then he burst out, 
“Great Scott, man, is that the way you are treating your boy? 
Are you letting him decide alone, and without any help from 
you, upon his college, and if he picked out one that you had 
never heard of, would you merely say, ‘I’m a lawyer. Education 
is not my line. Jim, or Sam, or whatever his name is.’ ” (quite 



unheard, Mrs. Kent murmured, “Bob.”) “ ‘must decide for 
himself.' ” 

Mr. Kent sat up very straight on his plush seat. “No, of 
course I wouldn't. I should make every effort to find out 
whether his choice was a good one.” 

“Then why on earth this discrimination against a daughter? 
Don't you like her? Aren’t you interested in her professional 
education, or don't you call learning to be a nurse an educative 
process? Did you never think you ought—” 

But here Mr. Kent broke in. “Hold on, Waldron, you don't 
have to go on. You’ve already hit the bull's eye. As a matter 
of fact I didn’t give much thought to the educational end of 
this business of getting a nurse’s diploma,” he admitted. “Her 
mother and I gave a great deal of consideration to Kitty's 
earlier schooling and the selection of the boarding school 
we sent her to. I don’t believe either of us ever thought of the 
selection of a hospital training school as a very important mat¬ 
ter. We had nothing to judge by. We didn’t know any of the 
headmistresses, or whatever they call them in hospitals, and 
there was no tuition to guide us to values and then—” 

“No tuition!” It was Dr. Waldron’s turn to interrupt and 
this he did with flashing eyes. “No tuition!” he repeated, “and 
don’t you take any account of the ten or eleven hours a day of 
harder work than most of us know anything about? Haven’t 
you ever heard of the apprenticeship system of acquiring knowl¬ 
edge by which tuition is paid for by work?” He glanced at Mrs. 
Kent and spoke more gently, “Forgive me if I am too violent. 
I always get hot under the collar when the importance of a 
nurse’s education is minimized. I am a plain speaker and so I 
blow out. Your attitude is not uncommon. Indeed it is the usual 
one. Earnest consideration as to whether it shall be Dobb’s or 
Farmington, Wellesley or Smith for a girl, and no help or advice 
at all as to where she shall get her important professional edu¬ 
cation. By the way,” he added, “since you say that your daughter 
decided quite young that she wanted to be a nurse, why in 
thunder didn't you send her to college?” 

“College?” said Mr. Kent. 

“College?” echoed his wife. 
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“Yes, I said college,” the doctor reaffirmed. "We need nursing 
leaders and that means well educated women, not exclusively 
college bred, of course, but why not give your girl the same 
chance you give your boy?” 

Mr. Kent considered this unexpected suggestion. “Well,” he 
said, “I suppose the answer is obvious enough to that confound¬ 
edly all-seeing eye of yours. We thought, or at least I did, that 
if Kitty wanted to go off to fit herself to be a nurse we would 
let her try it. We wanted the child at home and I thought we 
did pretty well not to oppose her. Indeed I took a good deal 
of credit to myself for a broad-minded parent who would not 
stand in her way. To tell the truth, however, I thought she 
would miss home comforts and hate a lot of the work she had 
to do, and that she would soon be home again none the worse 
for her little excursion into the world of hard work.” 

“Have you ever thought,” Dr. Waldron said, with an obvious 
effort at mildness, “that, as between parent and child, one could 
hardly call that the most inspiring attitude in the world?” He 
leaned back as if he were going to say no more, but he could 
not hold his peace. “I hate to harp so constantly on the same 
theme and I know I must be trying your patience to the break¬ 
ing point, but again I feel impelled to say, apply this hopeless 
attitude to your boy. What do you think the effect on him would 
be if, when he went off to college, you shook him by the hand 
and said, ‘Well goodbye, son, we shall expect you home again 
very soon for you probably won’t like college life. The work is 
hard and you are sure not to like the food, so of course we won’t 
expect you to stay on.’ ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent were shocked. “Oh, Dr. Waldron,” Mrs. 
Kent said, “we didn’t say anything like that to Kitty.” 

“No you didn’t say it, Mrs. Kent, but you, or at least your 
husband, as he has just admitted, thought it, and don’t you 
suppose your Kitty had a very fair idea of what you were think¬ 
ing? When the temptation to throw it all up and get away from 
the fatigue and the discipline and all the other disagreeably 
unfamiliar things assailed her, do you suppose she was braced 
or let down by the knowledge that you expected very little of 
her?” 
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Mr. Kent grunted uncomfortably. “I don't know," he said, 
“you never can tell. Our deplorable attitude may have been 
the one thing needed to keep her nose to the grindstone. She 
has plenty of spunk and have you ever noticed what superb 
children the most reprehensible parents seem to have?" 

There was silence while all three looked out of the window 
through which in the darkness they could see nothing but a 
reflection of themselves and their own surroundings in the 
lighted car. 

Mr. Kent was the first to speak. "You see," he said, apologeti¬ 
cally, "Kitty talked such an awful lot of rubbish about some¬ 
thing that she called socialism and her ignorance was so abysmal 
and her intolerance so colossal that I was stupidly misled and 
didn’t give the girl credit for the stuff that she seems to have in 
her." 

"Oh, the young are all like that," Dr. Waldron said, "and 
we all fall into the same trap as far as proper estimates go. 
I have a boy at college and I spend my time vibrating between 
the agreeable thought that I am the father of a budding genius, 
and the less pleasant one, that my wife and I are responsible for 
the production of a human being almost totally devoid of ordi¬ 
nary common sense. As I come to this last conclusion I always 
bring my wife into the picture and I usually begin to question 
her searchingly as to the sanity of some of her less desirable 
forebears." 

They all laughed, then as the train approached the terminal, 
Mr. Kent said soberly, "I can’t say that I have wholly enjoyed 
this encounter, David, but I am inclined to thank you for the 
' things you have said. They give me food for much thought." 

"I consider that the response of a scholar and a gentleman, 
John," said the doctor heartily. "I know that I have been too 
violent. I always am about the things I care for, things like nurs¬ 
ing education." He looked amused. "That is, I like to think 
of myself as a sucking dove except on those rare occasions when 
I am righteously roused." He rose to help Mrs. Kent on with 
her coat. "Will you forgive me too, Mrs. John?" 

Mrs. Kent put out her hand a little shyly. "I am very grateful 
to you Dr. David," she said simply. "A professional daughter 



is a new experience for John and me. You have helped us and 
we appreciate it.” 

Following his porter down the long platform to his waiting 
sleeper, the doctor looked back at the Kents. “Hope I didn’t 
stir them up too much,” he thought. “I believe I’ll keep an 
eye on that girl, I think she got something out of what I said 
tonight. She looks so like—” An expression of pain flitted across 
his face, but it was gone immediately and, as he sought his berth 
in the dimness of the sleeping car, he smiled again, a smile the 
meaning of which his wife would have understood. It meant 
that David Waldron was satisfied and happy about his day’s 
work. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

•BM9054K. 


One father is more than a thousand school masters. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 


M Y DEAR,” Mr. Kent was saying to his wife as Katharine 
entered the breakfast room on the morning after her re¬ 
turn from the hospital, ‘‘is there any reason why I should not 
occasionally, just occasionally, have a really thick piece of steak 
for my breakfast?” His voice was plaintive as, carving knife 
and fork in hand, he sat gloomily regarding the large platter in 
front of him. 

Mrs. Kent, behind the coffee urn at the other end of the 
table, was sympathetic but unperturbed. “I don’t know, dear,” 
she said, “how should I know when you always go to the 
butcher’s yourself about the steaks and roasts?” 

Her husband’s gloom deepened. “But Kathie, I always tell 
Bronson at least three inches thick. You shouldn’t have let 
Hannah take it in. She could see that it isn’t what I usually 
order.” 

To this Mrs. Kent had no answer and, greatly depressed, her 
husband began to carve. Soon, however, his brow cleared. 
“Done to a turn, by George,” he announced, and got up to 
give his wife an apologetic kiss. “Kit,” he said, when the griddle 
cakes had succeeded the steak and baked potatoes, “I have 
a problem for you, or perhaps it’s a riddle.” 

“Let’s hear it. Father,” said Katharine, helping herself to 
maple syrup and wondering if they had always had breakfasts 
of such mammoth proportions before she went away to the 
hospital. 
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“You won’t be able to explain it, nobody can.” Mr. Kent, 
having done very well with his breakfast, pushed back his chair 
and lighted a cigar. “It’s this. I have a wife with whom I have 
lived happily for almost a quarter of a century. She is a de¬ 
lightful person, nice to look at and pleasant to be with and 
I love her devotedly. I have a secretary whom I never saw until 
a year ago. She is neither delightful nor good to look at and 
I don’t care anything about ever seeing her again. Yet—and 
mark you, Kitty, this is not an occasional happening but an 
invariable rule—when things go wrong at home I am cross and 
disagreeable and unreasonable to my wife, while, under exactly 
the same conditions at the office, I am kind and courteous, even 
gentle, to Miss Bunce, so much so that I verily believe she 
considers me a mild tempered man. Do any of your recent 
studies along the psychological line throw light upon this un¬ 
fortunate situation?” 

With a “John, you are absurd,” Mrs. Kent slipped away to 
her housekeeping duties. Katharine said laughingly, that, 
though the curriculum at her hospital had not included re¬ 
search in such studies, she was very familiar with the phenomena 
he described; for in the hospital she had known many a model 
patient, who in the morning bore acute suffering without a word 
of complaint, to turn into a demanding tyrant or a self-pitying 
weakling at the mere approach of the visiting hour when his 
wife came to sit with him. 

Mr. Kent was greatly interested. “Kitty,” he said, “three 
cheers for the hospital. Provided you live through the ordeal, 
a nurse’s training must give a woman a great advantage over 
others of her sex in choosing a husband. I hope you have kept 
tabulated notes on your observations for I would suggest a 
treatise on the subject. Aside from the widespread value of 
such a document, the mere writing of it would undoubtedly 
clear your mind for your own purposes, for,” looking at her 
with approval as she sat beside him in her fresh thin cotton dress, 
“I take it that evaluation of possible husbands is likely to be 
one of your chief occupations for some little time to 
come.” 

On this, her first morning at home, Katharine was inclined 
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to take herself and her work very much au grand serieux, and 
she saw nothing to laugh at in this sally. “Father.” she said, 
trying to keep back the tears of hurt pride, “if Bob had just 
graduated from a medical school, you wouldn’t talk to him like 
that, and take it for granted that his chief business in life 
was going to be the selection of a wife. You wouldn’t simply 
discount all his years of hard work.” She winked away a tear. 
“What’s the good of a woman trying to compete? I’ve worked 
as hard for what I’ve got as Bob is ever likely to work for any¬ 
thing he gets, but if he wanted help and advice about his future 
you wouldn’t just laugh at him.” 

Uncomfortably reminded of his recent conversation with 
David Waldron, Mr. Kent laid his cigar on his saucer and when 
he spoke it was seriously. “Do you want help and advice from 
me, Kit?” he asked. “You did not say so, but perhaps I ought 
to have realized it.” He glanced at her troubled face. “I think 
I owe you an apology for not understanding that this was a 
poor moment for raillery. Forgive me, my dear, if I have hurt 
your feelings. You are right. You have worked harder than 
that easygoing brother of yours will ever work at anything and 
I respect you for it.” 

He resumed his cigar and looked keenly at his daughter. “I 
wonder what you really do want of me, Kitty. You say help 
and advice, but is it advice that you honestly want or are 
you asking for an opportunity to persuade your presumably soft¬ 
hearted parent to let you do what you intend to do anyway? 
Tell me exactly, my dear, for on your answer will depend the 
kind of assistance I shall try to give you.” 

“I think. Father,” Katharine said slowly, “that I really do 
want your advice but,” she added hastily, “I would not want 
to be bound, actually bound, to act upon it.” 

Mr. Kent smiled. “That, of course, is understood. Advice 
that takes the form of a command is not advice at all but some¬ 
thing quite different.” He took one last puff at his cigar. “Well, 
Kit, it is my job in life to give advice, and I assure you that 
legal advice can take some pretty unexpected forms, so I keep 
in practice.” Pushing back his chair, he took a small black note¬ 
book from his pocket. For a few moments he studied it carefully, 
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then looking up he said, “Some people do their best praying in 
church—association of ideas, I suppose. For the same reason I 
do my best advising from an office chair, so come down to my 
office this afternoon at four o’clock and I promise to give you my 
professional best in the way of such help and advice as I may 
be capable of.” 

As he returned the little notebook to his pocket, the door 
opened and Mrs. Kent looked in. “Mercy on us,” she said, re¬ 
garding her husband and daughter with evident disapproval. 
“Are you still in the dining room and the whole work of the 
house held up because Fannie can’t get in to clear the table 
and wash the dishes? Why don’t you go into the study if you 
want to keep on talking?” 

Mr. Kent, who always bowed to his wife’s superior position 
in her own sphere, got up hastily, but Mrs. Kent glancing at 
the sober faces of the offenders, added quickly, “But there are 
other things of far more importance than the smooth running 
of household machinery. I’m afraid I have broken in on an 
important conversation. I’m sorry. Don’t bother about Fannie. 
Stay where you are if you want to.” 

Katharine gave her mother a look of understanding. She 
liked an orderly and well run household as she liked an orderly 
and well run ward in a hospital, but it had never occurred to 
her that there was anything in common between the manage¬ 
ment of the two. Indeed she had never thought of the house¬ 
hold as having any machinery to run, either smoothly or other¬ 
wise. 

“Sorry, Kathie,” her father was saying. “Kit and I were talk¬ 
ing and you know how it is if you stop to go into another 
room. You don’t do it. You go away and the conversation is 
ended.” He went into the hall, took his hat from the rack 
and, pausing at the umbrella stand, gave serious consideration 
to the selection of the proper cane, then kissing his wife and 
daughter he went out. 

As soon as the door closed Mrs. Kent ran to the window. 
Mounting a stool, she waited until her husband reached the 
corner of the street. There he turned to wave his hat in re¬ 
sponse to her waving handkerchief, a little ceremony which 
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was never omitted and which Katharine always found touch¬ 
ing. 

“Mother,” she said, as the two went upstairs together, “I am 
going down to the office this afternoon to talk with Father 
about my future, if future isn’t too big a word for what I am 
going to do.” 

Her mother stopped on the landing. “Are you, dear?” Then 
after a rather long pause, “Take your father as he is, Kitty. 
Don’t try to make him over and above all things don’t make 
him feel that he has to watch his step when he is with you for 
fear he is going to hurt your feelings. Unless he can be spon¬ 
taneous and poke fun at the people he loves, he is the most 
wretched man in the world.” Starting up the stairs again, she 
continued, “When we were first married I used to be annoyed 
by his habit of joking and for one awful year I tried to induce 
him to stop it; then I realized that I was not only making him 
unhappy but that I was robbing him of his greatest charm. He 
is such a dear when he is gay and jolly. Also, and remember 
this, Kitty, if the subject deserves serious treatment, he will 
always be serious if you ask him to be. As a matter of fact, he 
takes his own profession quite as seriously as even you in your 
young enthusiasm can possibly take yours.” 

Katharine followed her mother into her bedroom interested 
in this new light on the relations of her parents. “Did you ever 
succeed in making any change in the old dear?” she asked. “I 
can’t imagine a chastened Father.” 

“Only, as I say, in making him wretched when he tried to 
reform and become the kind of a man he thought I would 
like to have married. It was really embarrassing because all his 
friends thought he was sick and kept suggesting rest-cures and 
going to Carlsbad for the baths. As I tell you, it was so awful 
that I don’t feel as if I could bear to see him go through an¬ 
other reformation under your tutelage, Kitty.” 

Katharine laughed. “Mother dear, have you and Father been 
dreading my return to the bosom of the family lest I undertake 
your regeneration? Don’t worry. I may fuss about a lot of 
things but at the bottom of my heart I am very well satisfied 
with both my parents and want no alteration in either of them.” 
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After a moment she said thoughtfully, “Bob never minds being 
laughed at, I wonder why I do.” 

“Bob sits light to the world.” Mrs. Kent sighed, “a little 
too light, I am afraid. He never cares about anything as much 
as you do and for that reason he is less vulnerable.” As Kath¬ 
arine turned to leave the room, she added, “You and your father 
are singularly well fitted to enjoy each other, Kitty. It would 
be a thousand pities if you only discovered that fact after you 
had lost him.” 

That afternoon Katharine arrived at her father’s office a little 
before the hour of her appointment, and while she waited 
she had time to look about her. Mr. Kent’s law firm was a 
large one and for the second time within a few hours the ques¬ 
tion of ordered efficiency was brought to her attention. “How 
blind I’ve been,” she thought. “It never occurred to me until 
I had charge of a ward that you had to work for order. I thought 
it just happened to some people and didn’t to others like a 
handsome nose or any other chance of fate. I suppose Mother 
and Father,” she ruminated, “have had to put their backs into 
acquiring a well run house and a well run office, just the way 
I put my back into getting a well run ward,” and she smiled as 
she remembered her struggles with a ward taken over from 
Stella Wilcox whose brief reign had left complete wreckage in 
its wake. 

Promptly at four, Miss Bunce came for her. She found her 
father seated at his desk in an airy office to which the rich 
browns and tans of the leather-bound law books lent a nice 
feeling of warmth and color. He rose to greet her. “Right on 
time, Kitty. Lucky for both of us. Tardiness plays the very 
devil with my beautiful disposition, so much so that even Miss 
Bunce looks upon me with horror, eh. Miss Bunce?” 

His secretary did not smile. Katharine wondered if she could 
smile with that mouth. She was, however, thoughtful of their 
comfort for before she left the room she drew down the shade 
of a western window, saying with unapproachable dignity, “I 
havp always found you very agreeable to work with, Mr. Kent.” 

Lifting an amused eyebrow at his daughter, Mr. Kent sat 
down. “Well Kit,” he said with a grin, "how’s socialism?” 



“Oh dear,” thought Katharine, “if he is going to make a 
joke of it all what is the good of my coming down here to talk 
to him?” but remembering her mother’s admonition, she re¬ 
frained from a hurt answer and managed not only a smile but 
a touch of gaiety- in jier voice. “I don’t know. Father, I wonder 
if I have ever met the lady,” adding, "I am not so sure that I 
want to meet her now.” 

Mr. Kent glanced up. “I think perhaps you have met her and 
are getting to know rather well the thing that you called by 
that name. But let’s get down to business. Lean back and look 
comfortable, my dear.” 

When Katharine had achieved a moderate degree of relaxa¬ 
tion, her father’s expression changed to one of gravity. “How 
would you like to proceed with this interview?” he asked. 
“Would you like to conduct it yourself in your own way, or 
would you like to have me begin by asking you one or two 
questions, the answers to which would clear my mind as to what 
you want?” 

Katharine considered this. “I think I’d like the questions,” 
she said, wondering what they were likely to be. 

“First then, what took you into nursing? Second, are you 
going to stick to it? Third, if so, why?” 

“Pretty fundamental,” Katharine admitted, “but I think I 
can answer them all if you will give me time to collect my 
thoughts.” She sat in silence for a moment. “I think I went into 
nursing from quite mixed motives,” she said at last. “I wanted 
a so-called career and I wanted furiously to get away from home, 
to be on my own, to be of the working world. I don’t know 
why I felt so violently about this but I almost had a phobia 
in regard to being thwarted and hindered by you and Mother. 
Underneath these reasons, though, I honestly do think I had a 
better one. I wanted to help people. Most of all I wanted to 
help sick people and poor people. I couldn’t bear to think that 
they had so little when I had so much. I called that feeling 
socialism because I didn’t know what else to call it. I don’t now.” 
She looked questioningly at her father. 

“I think,” Mr. Kent said quietly, “that you wanted social 
reform and probably want it still. So do I.” 
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“As to your second question,” Katharine continued, “I stayed 
at the hospital and completed my training, first and foremost 
because I kept on wanting to help people and I realized that 
to help them effectively in the line I had chosen, I must begin 
by learning how to be a good nurse. So I went on working for 
my diploma. If you once get started on being a professional, 
you can’t imagine going back to being an amateur.” 

Mr. Kent nodded understandingly and Katharine went on 
again. “Perhaps your last question is already answered. More 
than ever I want to help people because I know now how 
much the sick, especially the sick who are poor too, need the 
things I have learned how to give them. Then I love nursing 
for its own sake.” She laughed. “I am not dead sure that I 
shouldn’t like it even if it did harm instead of good. So you see 
I have every reason for going on being a nurse.” 

“How about matrimony?” Mr. Kent asked. 

“I am not cutting out its possibility, but up to the present 
moment, I’ve never wanted to marry anybody who wanted to 
marry me.” 

“Not even that nice young Hastings chap? He comes of good 
honest stock, Kitty, and I like the boy himself. I have been 
rather counting on having you and Philip and all the little 
Phils and Kittys living round the corner and coming home every 
week for Sunday dinner.” 

Katharine was sympathetic. “Poor Father, it’s a shame, but 
you don’t want me to marry a man for your sake, do you?” 

“No,” Mr. Kent admitted. “I certainly did not marry your 
mother for her father’s sake. Quite, quite the reverse,” he added 
wryly, and Katharine remembered that her maternal grand¬ 
father had considered the struggling young lawyer, just hanging 
out his shingle for the first time, a very poor match for his 
handsome daughter. 

“Well then, leaving young Hastings and all his tribe out 
of it for the present, what do you want to do?” 

Katharine’s answer was prompt. “I want to do visiting nurs¬ 
ing, Father. We called it district nursing at the hospital. It is 
the going from house to house to take care of sick people at 
home.” 
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“Who pays for it? Do the sick people pay?” 

Katharine shook her head. “Oh no, Father, you don't under¬ 
stand. It’s for the poor and they can’t be expected to pay any¬ 
thing, of course. There are visiting nurse associations with a 
board of managers and they raise money to pay for the work. 
Occasionally it is endowed by some rich person, or a group of 
girls give a play or a concert and get the money for it. Some¬ 
times it is done from a hospital or a church, or perhaps a store 
finances it. There are all sorts of ways of raising the money.” 

“Where would you do it, here?” 

Katharine did her best to look unconcerned. “Well,” she 
said lightly, “I’ve had three positions offered me and none 
of them are here.” 

The announcement had -the desired effect. Mr. Kent sat up 
and regarded his daughter with interest. “The devil you have, 
then you must be mighty good. There were no three jobs wait¬ 
ing for me when I was ready to go to work. I shouldn’t have 
had to fight so hard for your mother if there had been.” 

Katharine longed to leave it at that but felt compelled to 
further explanation. “No,” she said reluctantly, “I am no Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale, but our hospital gives experience in district 
nursing to its student nurses and when a town needs a district 
nurse they write there for one. I was the only graduate of my 
class who wanted that kind of work so I got all the offers.” 

“What salary do they pay?” 

“Different amounts.” Katharine took three letters from her 
purse and handed them to her father. Mr. Kent put on his 
glasses and read each letter through carefully. When he laid the 
last one down he looked up. “Well Kit, the salaries don’t seem 
to run as high as the hours of work, do they? These people offer 
you fifty-five, sixty, and sixty-five dollars a month, respectively, 
and I see you keep yourself. You have an eight- to ten-hour 
working day and a six-full-day week with,” he quoted, “ ‘Sunday 
made as easy a day as is compatible with the welfare of the 
patients.’ ” He referred to one of the letters again. “This kind 
lady also speaks of night work, ‘when necessary.’ Satan will need 
to be a pretty smart gentleman if he finds the amount of time 
for mischief there. As for the salaries, I suppose a nurse can 
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live on fifty-five or sixty dollars a month or they wouldn't offer 
it, but I’m afraid you’ll find it a little difficult to make ends 
meet on that, Kitty.” 

Though she tried not to show it Katharine was taken aback, 
a fact which her father noted silently. “That is one of the 
things I wanted to talk about,” she said hesitatingly. “I asked 
Mother how you would feel about my allowance and she 
thought you might be willing to continue it so that I could 
work for nothing and give my services where they are most 
needed.” 

“You mean,” Mr. Kent’s face took on an expression of un¬ 
wonted sternness, “that I should continue to support you so 
that you can underbid your less financially fortunate fellow 
workmen and get a job that you may not be as well fitted for 
as they, just because you come cheap.” He brought his hand 
down heavily on the desk. “No, by the Lord Harry, Kitty, I shall 
never do that for any member of my family.” Katharine’s look 
of genuine astonishment stopped him and he spoke more 
mildly. “I don’t believe you or your mother recognize all the 
implications involved in such a proposal, but if you are going 
to enter the working world, I hope you will do so through the 
legitimate gate of honest competition. Otherwise you upset the 
applecart, you know.” 

“But Father,” Katharine interrupted, “I really trained so that 
I could give my time. So many people can’t, and I thought I 
could.” 

"You mean you thought that / could. Think straight, Kitty, 
you are capable of it.” He paused, “But that is not the point 
of what I am trying to say. It is this; that a nurse who has her 
living to earn should not be forced into an unfair competition 
in which she is bound to lose. If you wanted to give your time 
you should have remained an amateur, then those who wished 
for an untrained woman could have had you for about what you 
were worth, and those who wanted something better would pay 
the price and get it.” 

Katharine was interested, but not convinced. “Then, Father,” 
she began, but Mr. Kent had not finished. 

"Just one other less important point,” he said, “so that you 
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can think it all over together. In the long run the amount that 
people are willing to pay for your services is a pretty fair gauge 
of what they are worth. Perhaps you think it ought not to be 
so, but it is. You will never know your market value as long as 
the world clamors for your services because they are to be 
had without a salary.” 

“You mean, then. Father, that my allowance will stop with 
my first salary check?” 

Mr. Kent laughed. “Is this a capitulation, Kitty?” 

“I don’t know, it’s a new idea and I haven’t had time to think 
about it. I don’t see though but what you hold every trump and 
all four aces.” 

Mr. Kent nodded approvingly. “1 do. Smart of you to see 
it so quickly. He glanced at her disappointed face a little rue¬ 
fully. “Shall I tell you the way I would like to deal with the 
situation, Kitty? I would like to see you take the position that 
you feel you are best fitted for and with it the salary offered. 
For a year I would like to see you live on that salary. If you 
find at the end of a year that you can’t do this, I think for the 
sakes of those who come after you, you should put up a dignified 
fight for a living wage—a fight founded, of course, upon actual 
facts and figures.” 

Katharine looked distressed. “But, Father, what could I pos¬ 
sibly say? They might know that you could perfectly well sup¬ 
port me entirely if you wanted to. How could I say that I needed 
more money than they paid me?” 

“Say? Why the exact truth, Kit. People can tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth far oftener than they 
think they can. You could say that your father does not believe 
in subsidizing a salary that fails to furnish a living wage, be¬ 
cause it is unfair to those who can’t count on such assistance. 
Also, and this is another point to be considered, the sick poor 
are the responsibility of the community in which they live. 
Those of them who live in, say, Glendale,” referring again to 
one of the letters, “are certainly not my financial responsibility, 
nor are they yours. If between us we assume it, you will have 
failed to build up any nursing future for Glendale. When you 
go, the town will either give up the work you have begun, or 
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it will set about the hopeless task of finding someone else who 
won’t have to be paid enough to live on. Again I say, think it 
out, Kitty, and get at the truth of your motives. Are you set 
upon working without salary because you want to save these 
people whom you have never seen the trouble of raising money, 
or are you simply longing to play the always attractive role of 
Lady Bountiful? In other words, are you really on the side of 
your Aunt Flo who feels that there is something degrading 
about a woman’s working for money?” 

Katharine flushed. “I guess,” she said honestly, “there is a 
little of that in it and a little, too, of the feeling that I should 
be freer to do things the way I want to if I were not being paid.” 

Mr. Kent was pleased. “Good girl, now at last you are doing' 
some straight thihking, though of course both points of view are 
wrong. You ought not to want that kind of bought freedom, and 
you ought to face toward the future of women’s work and not 
toward a past that is epitomized by your old Aunt Flo.” He 
looked amused. “Poor dear Aunt Flo, .if you follow my advice 
you’ll probably give the old girl apoplexy. Uncle James, with 
his hard drinking and his much married dancing wife, will pale 
into insignificance as a family skeleton compared with a great- 
niece who works at her profession and is paid for it.” 

Katharine could not help laughing at this tragic prophecy, 
but she asked somewhat anxiously, “Does that mean, Father, 
that I’ll never, as long as I live have anything except what I am 
able to earn?” 

Her father shook his head with vigor. “Oh no, my dear, it 
means nothing of the sort. I have no desire to reduce things to 
the minimum. As long as you don’t underbid your neighbors 
by taking less than a nurse can live on, or perhaps I ought to 
say, less than others in your class of competency can earn, I will 
continue your allowance. The first year while you are finding 
out what it really does cost to live, I will put it in the savings 
bank to your credit. You may argue that it isn’t fair for you to 
get the frills while others get mere subsistence. It isn’t, but 
at present that is the way the economic world is run and I can¬ 
not make it over even if I would. I can only prevent you from 
doing other people harm. Do you understand?” 
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Katharine spoke soberly. “I think I do, Father. I’m not keen 
about living on any sixty dollars a month but I certainly don’t 
want to do good with one hand while with the other I am doing 
harm. I never thought of anything but the job and myself. 
Never of the job and anyone else.” 

For a few moments she was lost in thought, trying to envisage 
a life of strict economy, then she said, “I don’t see, though, that 
my circumstances would really be typical of the average nurse 
who has nobody but herself to rely on. I may have more clothes 
to start with than somebody else, and I won’t be trying to save 
for a rainy day, or helping to support my aged parents, and if 
I were sick I would come home and you would pay my bills, 
and—oh, lots of things like that.” 

“Right you are. Kit. If you are sick, and they turn you out 
without your salary, I certainly shan’t leave you perishing in a 
doorway to die of cold and starvation, though I suppose in 
these enlightened days somebody would probably take you in. 
But don’t get mixed up. I am not proposing an economic 
study. I am merely suggesting that you find out in this way 
what a suitable salary for a visiting nurse ought to be. Ignorance 
on this point will in the long run militate against you in your 
future professional relationships, I’m sure.” 

“Professional relationships,” thought Katharine, “that’s a new 
idea. I never thought of having any,” but she did not pursue 
the subject. Instead she said, “Now just one other question. 
Father, and I’ll be through. As an only daughter, do you think 
I ought to leave home to work in some other place? How do you 
and Mother feel about that? I don’t want to think only of my¬ 
self.” 

Mr. Kent did not answer at once. He tipped back in his 
swivel chair and whistled a few bars of Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party, somewhat out of tune it must be admitted. “Well, Kit,” 
he said at last, “your mother and I have talked this over and 
we feel alike about it. We’d love to keep you at home, but it 
would not have occurred to either of us to object to your marry¬ 
ing and going off anywhere with a suitable husband, so prob¬ 
ably we ought not to object to your doing the same thing minus 
the husband.” He finished the chorus of Aunt Dinah, rather 
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less in tune. “So that is that,” he said with a sigh, folding and 
returning the three letters to Katharine. “Now ‘on to fresh 
fields and pastures new.’ Your mother has a very jolly little plan 
fat the summer if you don’t have to bustle right off to one of 
these darned places. It is a trip to Europe, the four of us, as 
soon as Bob gets out of school. How about it?” 

Katharine’s eyes sparkled. “Oh Father, how wonderfull I 
don’t want to go to any of the ‘darned places’ until fall anyway.” 

Mr. Kent was evidently relieved, but he only said, “Good. 
Well, now our interview is about over but there is one other 
thing I want to ask. Your mother and I had a long talk with 
Waldron coming home on the train from your graduation. He 
was quite stern with me and thought I had treated you shab¬ 
bily in not helping you in the selection of your training school. 
Do you feel that you are well prepared for your work? David 
thought I ought to have sent you to college instead of to board¬ 
ing school since you were going to be a nurse.” 

Katharine was greatly surprised. “Oh Father, I wouldn’t give 
up my years at Portersburg for all the colleges in the world. I 
love my school and I got such a lot out of it too. You don’t need 
a college degree for nursing. As for my hospital, it is small in 
comparison with the great big ones, I know, but on the other 
hand, except for the superintendent of nurses and her assistant, 
there weren’t any graduates on the staff at all, so the students 
carried a great deal more responsibility than they do in larger 
hospitals.” 

Mr. Kent looked doubtful. “Did you get enough oversight 
and teaching that way and were there enough of the different 
kinds of cases to give you the experience you will need?” 

“Oh yes, I think so,” Katharine said easily. “We had some¬ 
thing of everything because there was no other hospital in the 
place. We had surgical and medical and obstetrical cases and a 
children’s ward and we took contagious patients and of course 
we had loads of typhoid every autumn. There is a lot of nursing 
to be learned from typhoid.” 

“You don’t think. Kit,” Mr. Kent spoke tentatively, “that 
instead of one of these positions you have been offered, it would 
be better to start off by working on a staff with somebody else in 
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charge? Have you really had enough experience to set out by 
yourself alone and unguided? There is a great deal to be said 
for guidance in the beginning.” * 

‘‘Oh no, Father, a thousand times no,” Katharine burst out. 
“All my life I have been learning how to do things. Now I want 
to do the things themselves. I don’t want to be guided. I’m sick 
and tired of guidance. Don’t ask me to go on a staff with some¬ 
body over me, Father.” 

“All right, my dear, I won’t. At your age I felt the same. I 
was all for personal initiative and setting up for myself. Looking 
back,” he added thoughtfully, “I think I made a mistake. I 
should have saved time and avoided some costly tumbles if I 
had been less sure of my ability to go it alone. However,” and 
he got up, “that’s the kind of thing every living mortal has got 
to learn for himself.” 

He held out his hand. “I always shake hands with my clients 
at parting, but I am going to make a suggestion to you, Kit, that 
I have never made to any client yet. Let us set up a partnership, 
you and I, and pool our experiences. I am interested in supply¬ 
ing good legal service for those unable to pay for it, just as you 
are eager to do the same thing for the nursing care of the sick. 
Bad legal advice is almost worse than bad medical advice. I’ll 
tell you all about my plan sometime. Meanwhile shall we swap 
experiences and help each other over the rough places we are 
sure to encounter on our two pioneer roads?” 

Katharine was quite overwhelmed. Here was her father treat¬ 
ing her. not only as a contemporary but as an equal. Throwing 
her arms round his neck she gave him a grateful kiss. “Perhaps 
your clients don’t do this either,” she said laughing, “but the 
kiss is to sign our compact for life.” 

Mr. Kent looked at his watch. “Good gracious,” he said a little 
gruffly. “Come along, we shall just barely get home in time for 
dinner. We did a sin at breakfast by not letting Fannie in to 
clear the table. Two sins in the same day are more than your 
mother ought to be asked to endure.” 

Arm in arm father and daughter went happily down the two 
flights of stairs to the ground floor and stepped out briskly 
along the tree shaded street toward home. 



That night after they had gone to their room, Mr. Kent said 
to his wife, “Kathie, I was pleased with Kit this afternoon. I 
tjiink she is going to be all right. She has a lot to learn, for she 
is very cock-sure of herself and hasn’t the vaguest idea how 
little she really knows. She will come some croppers, I am 
afraid, but I imagine she is intelligent enough to profit by 
them.” 

His wife said nothing and there was a long silence. “Yes,” 
he repeated sleepily, “I think Kit is going to be all right.” 

“I know she is,” Mrs. Kent said with conviction. “Isn’t she 
your daughter, John?” 



CHAPTER THREE 
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For the want of a nail the shoe was lost, 

For the want of a shoe the horse was lost. 

For the want of a horse the rider was lost. 

For the want of a rider the battle was lost, 

For the want of a battle the kingdom was lost— 
And all for the want of a horseshoe nail. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


O N a snowy morning in mid January, Katharine packed 
her heavy bag and walked warily down the slippery main 
street of Glendale toward the corner drugstore, which served as 
a receiving station for such new calls as she was not at home to 
take herself. Properly clad to resist the cold and with an ex¬ 
cellent breakfast inside her, she was exhilarated by the icy sleet 
which stung her cheeks, and found an added zest in the excite¬ 
ment of keeping her foothold on the almost glare ice of the 
sidewalk. 

“Rather different from the Italian Lakes,” she thought, and 
laughed as her feet suddenly flew from under her precipitating 
her headlong into a snowdrift. 

The European trip had been a great success. It was a first 
one for both Bob and Katharine and an appalling amount of 
ground had been covered. Though necessarily limited to ten 
weeks ashore, the family had toured no less than six countries, 
packing large trunks for each move and dutifully seeing the 
proper sights in every city, town and village visited. In subse¬ 
quent journeys Katharine often looked back upon this experi¬ 
ence with amazement and wondered how she could ever have 
lived through it. No time was allowed for pleasant loiterings 
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and none for that process of mental digestion usually considered 
desirable for the absorption of new impressions. Mr. Kent was 
no linguist so Katharine had acted as assistant courier, gaily 
making the most of her school-girl French and few words of 
German, although as a matter of fact, had it not been for her 
shyness in speaking, Mrs. Kent was better at both languages 
than her daughter. 

As she slipped along Katharine thought with amused pleasure 
of her last day on shipboard. She and her father had been taking 
their morning constitutional, checking off their successive trips 
around the deck by changing the number of pecan nuts required 
for a two-mile walk from the right hand pocket of Mr. Kent’s 
overcoat to the left hand pocket as they passed a point opposite 
the bow. This was a contrivance devised by Mr. Kent to save 
the wear and tear of memory and one in which he took the de¬ 
lighted pride common to all inventors. 

“Father,” Katharine had said, “you have never told me about 
your end of our partnership, the law end; and I have babbled on 
about the nursing end ever since we left home. Why not tell me 
now?” 

Mr. Kent was gratified. “The trouble is,” he said, with a sigh, 
“there is so little to tell, nothing at all really of accomplishment, 
but the idea is germinating and I think we shall get away to a 
start before too long.” 

“What is it you want to do?” 

“We want to do a lot.” Mr. Kent waited until they had passed 
two anxious old ladies who had buttonholed the captain in the 
middle of the deck for news of the probable landing hour. 
“Broadly speaking,” he continued when the captain had success¬ 
fully detached himself and the ladies had moved on, “we want 
to assure justice to every man, woman and child in the country.” 

“Don’t they get that now?” Katharine asked surprised; 

“Theoretically they do. Practically there’s many a slip ‘twixt 
cup’ and so forth. The poor fellow who can’t pay his debts 
often has a pretty hard time of it. So do women who are the 
victims of fraudulent divorce cases and those unable to collect 
alimony. In their helplessness they are apt to fall into bad hands 
and then heaven help them.” 
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“Do you ever get hold of cases for poor people yourself. 
Father?” 

“Oh, yes, occasionally. Enough to know what they are up 
against. Most of us are glad to lend a hand when we can, but all 
that is just a hit or miss affair. I want something organized—” 

“Nut,” Katharine suddenly broke in. 

“Nut?” Mr. Kent repeated, bewildered. “What the dickens 
have nuts to do with it?” then, as he realized that they were 
opposite the bow, “Oh, yes,” and he hastily transferred another 
pecan to the proper pocket. 

“Are there any organizations for the kind of thing you mean. 
Father?” 

“Yes, there are, but only in the larger cities. Cleveland is 
just starting a legal aid society this year. Strangely enough there 
was a German society started way back in 1873 to protect their 
people from the so-called shyster lawyers, and in 1880 a group 
of women had the same sort of idea. The German approach was 
economic, but the women went at it from the social angle. These 
were isolated instances, but in 1887 something like a permanent 
start was made in Chicago.” 

Mr. Kent stopped at the rail and gazed out across the sea 
where nothing was to be seen except the grey-green of the ocean. 
“What I want,” he said when they were on their way again, “is 
to develop the right kind of interest in the Bar Association, but 
I can’t seem to get them onto their feet. I think, however—” 

“Nut,” Katharine again reminded him. She spoke softly and 
somewhat tentatively, but her father exploded. 

“Great Jehoshaphat, Kit!” he cried. “If you don’t want to 
listen to me you don’t have to..,You asked me to explain, and 
when I do, all you have to say is that ridiculous ‘nut, nut.’ What 
earthly difference does it make how many times we walk round 
this infernal deck? You had better go below and get your pack¬ 
ing done.” He led the way to the main companionway. 

Katharine with difficulty refrained from laughing. “Father,” 
she said in her mildest voice, “the nut invention was yours, not 
mine, and you have been so anxious to accomplish your four 
miles a day that I thought you would like to be reminded to 
change pockets. I’m sorry.” 
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Mr. Kent was not to be so quickly propitiated. “Sorry!” he 
said sternly, “you may well be sorry. I pity those people in Glen¬ 
dale if you are going to be as annoying as this when you get 
there.” 

Not in the least abashed for she had lived with her father all 
her life, Katharine went down to find her mother. Coming up 
again an hour later, she met her father on the stairs, a cup of 
hot bouillon in one hand and clinging to the banister with 
the other for the sea was rough. 

“Here you are. Kit,” he announced cheerfully. “The soup 
came round while you were gone and I thought you wouldn’t 
want to miss it. I’ve got your cracker in my pocket.” 

Accepting the peace offering at its face value, Katharine said 
she was ravenous and wouldn’t have missed the mid-morning 
lunch for worlds. Her father watched her with approbation as 
she seated herself on the top stair to enjoy it. When she had 
finished, they went up together to their deck chairs. Tucking 
her up in her rug, Mr. Kent gave his daughter a smiling glance. 
“Kit,” he said, “destiny has given you an unbearable father. 
I wonder how you stand him.” After a moment he vouchsafed 
the information that he had finished his two-mile walk for the 
morning. “We ll get those confounded nuts back into the other 
pocket this afternoon,” he murmured to the first sea gull they 
had seen since leaving the Irish shore. » 

How typical of her irascible, but always penitent parent the 
little episode had been. A wave of homesickness swept over 
Katharine as she thought of her father and of the carefree ease 
of the European trip, but it was gone when she reached her 
destination and found two new calls waiting for her at the 
drugstore. 

One of the calls required a telephone conversation with the 
doctor who had sent it in. While she waited for her connection 
at the back of the store, she heard the street door open arid the 
clerk’s voice addressing a newcomer. 

“How’s biz?” he asked. 

“Rotten,” was the laconic answer. 

The clerk lowered his voice. “Ever try the visiting nurse?” 
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The reply to this question was emphatic. “Not on your life. 
I’ve been in practice for fifteen years and thank God I’ve never 
had to have one of those high-falluting young ladies on any of 
my cases yet. Hard enough scraping a living in this damned 
town, which has twice as many doctors as it can possibly support, 
without turning your dressings and treatments over to a nurse 
that nobody wants.” 

Katharine wondered if she ought to make her presence 
known, but as there had been no mention of her personally, 
she decided to stay where she was. 

“One great big mistake on your part,” the clerk was saying. 
“Some doctors say visiting nurses increase their practice. You 
know a nurse can’t take a case unless a doctor is in on it and 
I’ve heard doctors say visiting nurses turn up a lot of cases 
needing medical attention.” 

“They do, do they?” The voice was not at all an agreeable 
one. “Bet you that’s what’s become of my practice. The present 
incumbent of the nursing position here is probably passing out 
some of my old cases to other men and that’s why they’re get¬ 
ting fat at my expense.” The voice grew even more disagree¬ 
able. “But I bet I can get into that little game as well as the 
next man.” 

The two went on talking but at this moment Katharine’s tele¬ 
phone call was answered with many apologies from the doctor 
who had kept her waiting. 

When she came out the clerk was alone. He greeted her with 
a chuckle. “Hear all that, Miss Kent? Can you beat it? Brandt 
has been losing his practice ever since he got his first case. I’d 
rather be taken bad with the worst disease going than have that 
guy messin’ round me. The whole town was up in arms once 
when he wouldn’t go to a confinement case on a stormy night 
and the woman died before she could get anyone else. I advise 
you to keep clear of that boy.” 

“We never refuse cases the doctors want us to take,” Kath¬ 
arine said stiffly, feeling that she was on dangerous ground. 

The nice young clerk caught her meaning at once, though he 
only said, “All right, Miss Kent, I tumble.” He opened the door 
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for her, calling out as she started up the white street, “Glad I 
don’t have to change jobs with you on a day like this. Me for 
the inside.” 

Katharine’s first call was on the second floor of a six-family 
wooden tenement house of a type then considered usual for the 
habitation of the poor, but which has since become a target for 
housing reform. The door was locked and her knock was an¬ 
swered by a young gentleman of minute proportions who 
opened it a few inches and asked what she wanted. Katharine 
was in ordinary dress, a fact which she regretted, for she had 
become accustomed to an outdoor uniform in her district work 
from the hospital and felt more at home in it. Her board, how¬ 
ever, objected to a uniform on the ground that' a nurse was not 
always wanted by the patients and that it was therefore unde¬ 
sirable to call attention to her profession as she went about the 
streets. In answer to the little boy’s question she tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to insert her foot into the narrow crack of the open 
door, saying with a smile, “I am the nurse the doctor sent to 
take care of your mother. Will you let me in?” 

The child, though young of years and small of stature, proved 
to have a well developed opinion of his own. “Naw,” he said 
firmly. “My Ma don’t need no nurse. I kin take care of her,” 
with which he shut the door and turned the key. 

Katharine shook the handle and pleaded earnestly for admis¬ 
sion but she did not even have the satisfaction of knowing 
whether or not she was heard. Her efforts, however, did produce 
results for they roused that never failing help in time of need, 
“the lady upstairs.” 

“What’s the matter down there?” shouted a voice from above. 
Katharine explained matters and the neighbor came down. 

“That Georgie sure is a limb,” she said cheerfully. “Step 
out of my way and let me get at him.” A resounding pound on 
the door evidently brought its defender within earshot. “Georgie 
Tully,” the woman bellowed, “this ain’t no strange person. It’s 
Mrs. Dowling upstairs. Your Ma would want that you should let 
me in. You open that door and the quicker the better.” 

Slowly the key was turned and the door opened by a reluctant 
Georgie. Mrs. Dowling took the helm at once and dealt com- 
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petently with the situation, sweeping into the room with Kath¬ 
arine in her wake. “Georgie, the doctor told this lady to come 
in and take care of your Ma while she’s sick. You show her 
what room she’s in.” 

But by no such easy means was young Georgie to be won. 
‘‘My Ma ain’t sick,” he said. “Ladies always stays in bed when 
the new kids get here. There ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
her.” 

Katharine saw her chance. “That’s good,” she remarked cas¬ 
ually. “Has the baby had a bath?” 

“ ’Course not,” with scorn, “kids that size can’t wash 
’emselves.” 

“No, but they need a bath just the same. I thought you and 
I might give it together.” The child hesitated and Katharine 
added, “You see I don’t know where anything is. It would be 
very hard for me to do it without you.” 

A slow smile appeared for the first time on Georgie’s exceed¬ 
ingly dirty face and Katharine took advantage of it. “First of 
all, show me the baby,” she begged. “Is it a nice little girl?” 

Family pride and the male instinct on which she had counted, 
instantly rose to this bait. “Girl!” he laughed derisively. “There 
ain’t no girl in our fambly. There’s only just me and my big 
brudder and this little brudder. You come and see.” 

He flew to open the door and the neighbor, who had been 
looking on with interest, prepared to go. “You’re all right now,” 
she said. “I guess you and Georgie can get along without me. 
He ain’t a bad boy, just headstrong.” 

From Georgie’s mother Katharine received a fairly cordial 
welcome, though she seemed faintly surprised at her visit. 
“What’s the doctor want to send a nurse for?” she asked. “I 
ain’t any different from what I was with the other two.” 

Glancing round the untidy room, at the unmade bed, the 
soiled cup and saucer on the table and at Mrs. Tully’s own 
uncared for state, Katharine said, “I have had a lot of experi¬ 
ence in making people more comfortable when they are sick. 
Will you let me see what I can do for you?” 

She was rewarded by an unexpected smile from her patient. 
“Well,” she said, pushing back her heavy hair, “I suppose I do 
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look pretty frowzy.” Calling Georgie to the bedside, she pro¬ 
duced a pocketbook from under her pillow and giving him 
some money, told him to go to the store for an errand. 

To the surprise of both his elders, for the store usually has 
its own charm for children, he burst into tears. “I can’t go,” he 
roared, "I can’t. The lady said we’d wash the baby. She couldn’t 
do it all alone.” He looked appealingly at Katharine. 

“Of course I can’t,” she assured him, “but I’ll take the time 
while you are gone to comb your mother’s hair and make her 
bed. Then when you come back we’ll do the baby together.” 

The child looked at her earnestly. “Will you promise?” 

“Yes, I promise.” Katharine answered with equal earnestness. 

He returned before she was quite ready for him but he was 
content to wait in the kitchen, superintending the boiling of 
water for a cup of tea for his mother, and also complying with 
the suggestion that he should acquire for himself a little of 
the cleanliness which they were later to bestow upon the baby. 
As Katharine left Mrs. Tully clean and comfortable in her 
freshly made bed, her really beautiful hair hanging in two 
long braids over her shoulder, she called Georgie. 

“Come and see how nice Mother looks. You and I must try 
and keep her room in order for her. Give her a kiss and we’ll 
start on the baby. First of all,” she began, after she had made 
her preparations, “I always wash my own hands before I do 
anything for a baby. How about you?” 

“I did it,” George stated with finality. 

An invitation, however, to compare hands proved so convinc¬ 
ing that he was at last persuaded to renewed efforts and with 
Katharine’s help the deep battleship grey that extended some 
inches above the wrists gave way to a pale fawn which she. felt 
was all that could be hoped for in a first encounter. 

The baby’s bath went well. Georgie was intelligent, and 
though Katharine asked for a good deal of unnecessary help, 
she was not too greatly delayed by his assistance. When a clean 
and sleepy baby was returned to its mother, she thanked him 
solemnly. His reply was reassuring. “I think,” he said with con¬ 
descension, “that you did pretty well yourself. I guess, perhaps, 
you’d better come back tomorrow.” 
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His mother laughed. “I don’t know where that young one 
gets his old-fashioned ways. I was afraid we’d have trouble with 
him when you come in first, but he’ll do anything if he likes 
a person.” 

Much flattered, Katharine went upstairs to ask the neighbor 
who had let her in to keep an eye on the situation until her 
return next day, and there she had another compliment. 

“If you ain’t married, you’d oughter be,” the woman said. 
“You got a'handy way with children and I’d oughter know be¬ 
cause I got eleven, countin’ the twins as two. Bein’ a maternity 
nurse you’d probably call ’em one, but you wouldn’t if you 
had to take care of ’em.” 

Puzzling over this rather abstruse mathematical problem, 
Katharine went on to her next case with a pleasing sense of 
success. 

This patient was a laundress whose work was made a torment 
to her by the bad leg ulcer to which she could never give the 
time for healing. Every visiting nurse of those days carried a 
number of such cases, a discouraging list, for nobody expected 
a cure and even alleviation was elusive in the extreme. 

Entering a small one-family cottage she found Mrs. Collins 
at work. She had drawn a high stool up to her ironing board, 
but she was not greatly relieved for at frequent intervals she 
was still obliged to take the few painful steps to the stove to 
exchange a cooling iron for a hot one. She greeted Katharine 
with enthusiasm. “Praise be to God, I was praying to St. An¬ 
thony to bring you in the mornin’ this time. My leg is a-mur- 
therin’ of me.” 

Katharine stamped the snow from her feet in the little entry. 
“Oh, poor Mrs. Collins,” she said pityingly, “I am sure it is. 
I am so glad I did come early. You see I usually take the bed 
cases in the morning, but my last patient was quite near here so 
I came over.” 

Mrs. Collins laughed cheerfully. “Oh, go ’long with you.” 
She poked Katharine with her elbow as she passed. “If it ain’t 
like a pore ignorant Protestant to be talkin’ about a patient near 
by and givin’ no credit to the blessed St. Anthony. Who give 
you the case near by, I’d like to know?” 
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A woman sitting by the window, sewing, looked up. “For 
shame, Katy,” she said, “you’ve no call to be talking to the 
nurse like that, callin’ her names when she’s come to help you 
with your leg.’’ She was evidently shocked by Mrs. Collins' 
breach of good manners, and would have said more but she 
was interrupted by a fit of coughing which rendered her speech¬ 
less and which arrested Katharine’s attention. 

Mrs. Collins laughed again. “And can’t you take no jokes, 
Maggie?” she asked. “The two of us, me and Miss Kent, under¬ 
stands one another first rate. She goes regular to her church 
and I goes regular to mine, which is more , than can be said of 
some pore heathens which ain’t so far from bein’ related to you 
an’ me, Maggie.” Then mindful of her social duties, her voice 
took on a more formal note. “Miss Kent, meet my sister. Her 
name is Mrs. McCauley, though Lord knows I wish it wasn’t. 
She’s come over from the west-side to spend the day.” 

Mrs. McCauley rose languidly to shake hands with Katharine, 
who was struck with her appearance. She had evidently pos¬ 
sessed more than her share of Irish beauty but now she was 
thin to the point of emaciation, though at the moment her 
cheeks were red with the exertion of coughing. Again she 
coughed, and Katharine, unwinding the long bandage from 
Mrs. Collins’ leg, waited until the paroxysm had passed, then 
asked, “How long have you had that cough, Mrs. McCauley?” 

It was some minutes before the poor woman could speak. 
When she got her breath, she said, "Well, I’d call this one last 
winter’s cold. I always get colds in the winter, but last summer 
I couldn’t get rid of the one I got round Christmas time a year 
ago.” 

“Have you seen a doctor?” 

“No, not this winter. I saw Dr. Keith last year and he told 
me to eat a lot an’ rest a lot and then come back to him, but I 
couldn’t rest a lot and I never did go back to him.” The color 
again flew into her pale face, and Mrs. Collins intervened. 

“Ye might as well tell Miss Kent why ye didn’t go back, 
Maggie.” As her sister did not speak, she volunteered the in¬ 
formation herself. 

“Her husband ain’t no good, Miss Kent. He’s smart enough, 
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eff he’d a mind to work, but he’d rather spend his money in the 
saloon than payin’ a doctor for his wife. That’s why she wouldn’t 
go back to Dr. Keith.” 

Katharine turned to Mrs. McCauley. “Would you go to a 
free clinic at the hospital if I took you there?” she asked. “You 
wouldn’t have to pay anything at all.” 

The poor soul began to cry. “What’s the good?” she sobbed. 
"I know I’ve got the consumption an' nothin’ can’t save me 
now.” 

Katharine did her best and finally obtained permission to 
call for her and her little girl who, it transpired, was coughing 
too, on the following day. As she went out Mrs. Collins fol¬ 
lowed her to the door. “Is she bad. Miss Kent?” she asked, her 
kind, good-natured face puckered with anxiety. 

“I don’t know,” Katharine answered truthfully. * 

“Dr. Keith was awful kind to her,” Mrs. Collins murmured. 
“He said a lot about bein’ sure to come back and never mind 
the money, but she wouldn’t go. She’s one as sets a sight more’n 
most people on payin’ her way.” 

It did enter Katharine’s mind to call up Dr. Keith to tell 
him of the situation but she had had too little experience in 
her district work as done from the hospital, where all the 
calls came from doctors on the staff, properly to evaluate the 
intricate ethical relationships of the medical and nursing pro¬ 
fessions. • 

Her next visit was extraordinarily unsatisfactory. She had 
found the call at the drugstore, sent in by a doctor with a 
diagnosis of probable grippe, and with orders for a bath and 
general care. A well-dressed young man' opened the door and 
told her that his name was Bolt and that it was his wife who was 
the patient. As Katharine started up the stairs, he called her 
back. “Say,” he said, “I guess I might as well pay you now. 
How much’ll it be?” 

She turned to go on. “Oh, nothing at all,” she said easily. 
“We don’t charge for our services.” 

Young Bolt seemed anything but pleased. “You don’t mean 
they’re free?” he asked, scowling. “You don’t mean you’re a 
charity nurse, do you?” 
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Katharine hesitated, “Well, we don’t accept money from our 
patients,” she explained rather weakly. 

In a moment the youth, for he was little more than that, had 
taken the stairs, two steps at a time, and caught her by the arm. 

“Come down,” he said, “no charity nurse is going to take 
care of my wife. The doctor never said anything about charity. 
He just said a nurse.” 

Through an open door Katharine could see the foot of the 
bed which probably held her patient, but there was nothing for 
it but to heed the voice of this modem lord of the castle and go 
down again to the little parlor, where for half an hour, she 
struggled in vain for permission to return and give the needed 
care. Had she but known it several things were against her. The 
young couple evidently had an honest wish to pay their way in 
the world, and this commendable desire was reinforced by an 
understandable determination to avoid the inevitable “I told 
you so” of two pairs of parents who had strenuously opposed 
the early marriage on financial grounds. Mr. Bolt, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of his age, breathed stubbornness from every 
pore of his stocky little body and strong-jawed face. He was 
apparently of the type who believe that a stand, once taken, 
should never be abandoned. 

Katharine described her organization and its purposes, and 
suggested at last rather timidly a donation in lieu of payment 
for services. This caught his attention. “Got any literature 
about your concern?” he asked. 

Somewhat reluctantly Katharine took from her bag the small 
booklet, which contained a description of the organization’s ac¬ 
tivities, hoping that he would be satisfied with a cursory glance 
—a vain hope, for instantly his quick eye lighted on the very 
statement which she would have preferred to have him miss. 

“ ‘To furnish nurses for the care of the sick poor,’ ” he read, 
his face flaming with indignation. “Sick poor!” he shouted. 
“Do I look like the sick poor? Does this house look as if it be¬ 
longed to the sick poor?” Katharine felt very sympathetic when 
he added, “My wife’s father and my own father said that if we 
got married before we were twenty we’d either come whining 
back to them or else land on some charitable society or other. 
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What would they say if they heard we’d ended up by being 
the sick poor?” 

Apparently alarmed lest Katharine, representative of this 
crowning ignominy, be discovered by some visiting parent, he 
walked rapidly toward the door with the evident intention of 
hastening her departure. He had, however, one more question 
to ask and he did so with a note of apprehension in his voice. 
“How much does a private nurse cost? I'd want a trained one. 
The best is none too good for Bess.” 

“Three dollars a day,” Katharine told him uncomfortably, 
“and you have to feed her. That’s for twenty-four-hour duty,” 
she added. 

His face fell. “Gosh, I don’t earn that much myself. What’ll 
I do? I’ve got to get back to work or I’ll lose my job.” 

“Let me go up and look at your wife now. Then I'll talk 
with the doctor. Perhaps we can find some woman who isn’t too 
expensive for you and I could help the doctor keep an eye on 
the case.” 

The obstinate expression returned in full force. “No,” he 
said, standing between Katharine and the stairs. “You and your 
charitable society keep your hands off of us. We'll manage 
somehow.” And with this there was nothing for any visiting 
nurse to do but go. 

Katharine sought the nearest telephone and caught the doctor 
at the hospital. “I must have bungled horribly,” she said, when 
she had told her story, “but nothing I said had any effect. I 
suppose I didn't say the right thing.” 

The doctor laughed. “Right thing! Nonsense, you couldn’t 
say the right thing. The boy is the very spit and image of his 
father and Michael Bolt sehior certainly beats all for pure pig¬ 
headedness. If he happened to say that he wouldn’t eat he’d sit 
in his chair and starve to death before he’d let a morsel of food 
pass his lips. He met his match in that son of his. The boy said 
that he would marry at seventeen, and marry at seventeen he 
did.” The doctor laughed again. “Why didn’t you let him pay 
you a quarter or fifty cents and blow it in on a box of candy for 
yourself? That would have t^ken you upstairs to look out for my 
patient without all this fuss.” 
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“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” Katharine said, horrified. “Isn’t 
there anything else I can do?” 

The doctor still seemed amused at her contrition. “No, noth¬ 
ing, except get those old tabbies that run your organization to 
change their rules and forego their infinite pleasure in serving 
the ‘sick poor’ exclusively, so that they can bring nursing care 
to self-respecting families like the Bolts.” 

His tone was scornful and Katharine was indignant. “Lots of 
nursing organizations have that rule,” she began, but the tele¬ 
phone went dead, for the doctor had rung off. 

One more short case completed the morning’s work, and 
Katharine went home to lunch. As she started out again in the 
afternoon a faint streak of yellow light in the west foretold a 
clearing at sunset, but it was still snowing and underneath the 
light fall the sidewalks were more treacherous than ever. She 
arrived, however, without mishap at the drugstore where her 
friend the clerk met her with a grin. 

“What did I tell you, Miss Kent? I said I was out to root 
for you. You’ve got five new calls and who do you think sent 
them in?” 

Katharine had not yet reached the stage at which new cases 
had become a matter of routine and she was much pleased. 
“Who did?” she asked eagerly. 

“Dr. Brandt, the old—” He stopped at Katharine’s warning 
look. “Here they are,” he said meekly, and handed her a slip on 
which were written five names and addresses. There was nothing 
else, no diagnoses and no orders for any of the patients, so 
Katharine went to the telephone for instructions. To her dis¬ 
tress she was told by a woman’s voice that Dr. Brandt had gone 
out of town for a couple of days and had left no address. 

“Who did he leave his cases with?” Katharine asked anxiously. 

The owner of the voice seemed surprised. “Oh, he never 
leaves his cases with anyone. He doesn’t go if his patients are 
very sick.” 

Slightly reassured by this statement, Katharine hurried out. 
Five new afternoon calls for a single nurse means business even 
when the weather makes easier walking than on this particular 
day. “Probably he has left his orders at the houses,” she thought 
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hopefully, wondering if she had sufficient supplies in her bag 
to meet the unknown demand. Having no idea of the relative 
urgency of the various calls, she arranged them according to 
geographical proximity, and soon reached the first. It proved to 
be another case of apparent grippe and Katharine was alarmed 
at the man’s condition. The temperature was high and the pulse 
rapid while the respirations seemed far too difficult for an ordi¬ 
nary case of grippe. 

“Who do you have when Dr. Brandt is away?” she asked the 
wife. 

The woman was nonplussed. “We’ve never had any sickness 
before all the time we’ve lived here,” she said. “My husband 
just went into Dr. Brandt’s office after work when he felt so bad. 
The doctor gave him a prescription and told him to stay in bed 
’til he felt better. Jerry wasn’t near so sick as he is now.” She 
put her apron to her eyes. “My husband paid him the two dol¬ 
lars all right,” she added. 

Katharine was in a quandary. Did Dr. Brandt still consider 
the case his? Doubtless he did, since it was he who had sent her 
the call. Should she trust to luck and await events in the morn¬ 
ing, or should she advise another doctor at once? She decided 
to make her other calls and return again in the evening. The 
temperature might have fallen by then, but on the other hand, 
grippe that year was showing a dangerous tendency to run into 
pneumonia. 

After doing what little she could for the patient and telling 
his wife that she would return later, she reluctantly left the 
house, wondering why she had been so anxious to work alone 
with no one to turn to for help or advice. The thought of the 
president of her association flitted through her mind, but what 
did Miss Temple know about things like this? Nothing at all, 
and Katharine had never formed the habit of consulting her in 
regard to any of her perplexities. 

The next three of Dr. Brandt’s .remaining cases proved to be 
of the usual type, demanding only routine service or none at 
all—two week-old obstetrical cases and a simple dressing which 
the patient’s mother had been attending to herself. The fifth 
case, however, provided another agitating problem and Kath- 
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arine was in despair. The patient, a five-year-old child, seemed 
quite sick and on examination she found that suspicious looking 
red spots were beginning to make their appearance. It seemed 
that the mother had telephoned Dr. Brandt just as he was leav¬ 
ing the house to take his train and he had told her that he was 
going out of town, but that he would send his nurse over after 
lunch. 

The mother was of the helpless sort and much troubled by the 
child’s condition. What, she asked, should she do about the 
other children? She had kept them at home from school that 
morning on account of the storm, but they had been playing in 
the sick-room all day. Katharine considered the situation. Here 
was something she had never encountered in her sheltered hos* 
pital experience. From the overheard conversation in the drug¬ 
store that morning she realized that Dr. Brandt was out to knife 
her if he could, and for the very thing she felt herself faced with 
the necessity of doing—calling another doctor for one of his 
cases without his permission, or even his knowledge. And yet a 
whole school might be in danger of contagion if the illness 
proved to be what she feared. Also, the little patient herself 
was pretty sick and ought, perhaps, to be sent to a hospital. 

“What shall I do?” the mother asked for the second time. 

“We ipust have a doctor,” Katharine said at last. “I will get 
you one. Going out to a nearby telephone, she called a physician 
in the neighborhood whom she knew slightly, caught him at his 
office and described the child’s symptoms. 

“I’ll be right over,” he said, then after a moment’s thought, 
“but where did you get the call, Miss Kent?” 

“From Dr. Brandt,” Katharine was obliged to admit. The 
pleasant voice at the other end of the telephone changed in¬ 
stantly. “Awfully sorry, but I can’t go to one of Dr. Brandt’s 
cases unless he asks me to.” 

“But he’s out of town and nobody knows where he is. He 
didn’t leave his patients with anyone.” 

“Well, he certainly didn’t leave them with me.” Katharine 
said nothing and the doctor continued. “I took over a case of 
his once before when he was away and,” he evidently hesitated, 
then merely said, “he asked me not to do it again.” 
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In spite of her worry, Katharine could not resist a smile at 
so extreme an example of probable understatement. She tried 
to explain that Dr. Brandt had not seen the child, but the doc¬ 
tor was still adamant saying, “If Brandt sent in the call to you, 
then it is his case and I can’t go.” 

She tried another doctor with no more success and feeling 
that someone else could do better, she went back to her patient. 
When she reached the house she was glad to find a neighbor 
sitting in the kitchen, but the little girl was becoming delirious 
and the mother was frightened and crying. 

“Go out,” Katharine said to her, “and telephone to a doc¬ 
tor. Here are the names of one or two men round here. The 
man in the store will help you look up the numbers.” 

“What’ll I say?” the mother asked limply. 

“Just tell him how sick your little girl seems to you and 
say that she has not seen a doctor yet and ask him to surely 
come,” and may I be forgiven for the suppression of truth, she 
murmured to herself, adding aloud, “If I were you I wouldn’t 
say anything about your having telephoned Dr. Brandt. Just 
say that you haven’t been able to get a doctor here, which is 
the truth since Dr. Brandt couldn’t come before he went away.” 

Mrs. Barton looked so utterly helpless that Katharine was, 
greatly relieved when the neighbor came to the rescue. “You 
stay where you are,” she said. “I’ll get a doctor here in two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail. I’ll just say that poor baby’s dyin’ and 
there ain’t no doctor been near her, and that’s heaven’s own 
truth, ain’t it?” Snatching up her shawl, she threw it over her 
head and departed without more ado. 

In a few minutes she was back again. “I got one,” she said. 
“He was just leavin’ his office and he said he’d be right over,” 
and almost immediately a young man for whom Katharine had 
had a few cases, arrived on foot. He pronounced the case scarlet 
fever and the mother agreed to hospitalization. 

“How did you get here, Miss Kent, just pick it up on your 
rounds?” he asked, as he was leaving the house to make arrange¬ 
ments with the hospital. 

“No,” Katharine stammered, “No.” Then bracing herself for 
the truth, “The call came to me from Dr. Brandt.” 
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“Dr. Brandt!” Dr. Saunders exclaimed, “then why isn’t he 
here instead of me? There wasn’t any mention of Dr. Brandt.” 

Katharine explained. “I thought,” she concluded, “that no¬ 
body would come if he thought that Dr. Brandt had been called 
first, and I just had to have a doctor on a case like this.” Tears 
were in her eyes and to her embarrassment, one rolled down 
her cheek. 

The young man’s face softened. “Don’t take it too hard, Miss 
Kent, I probably should have come anyway. I haven’t been in 
Glendale long enough to have had as many encounters with 
Brandt as the other men. But,” he smiled pleasantly, “if you 
and I are going to work together let’s plan to put all our cards 
on the table. Next time give me the chance to make my own 
decisions as to what cases I will take and what ones I won’t.” 

Katharine waited until the ambulance arrived, then went 
home to take a bath and change all her clothes. Her supper 
refreshed her, but her day’s work was not over for she was seri¬ 
ously troubled about her grippe patient, if grippe it were and 
not pneumonia. Hurrying out again she found things at the 
Beldons even worse than when she had left. Mr. Beldon’s tem¬ 
perature had not gone down and his pulse was poorer in quality 
while his breathing was much more labored than in the after¬ 
noon. In her anxiety. Dr. Brandt and his feelings seemed of no 
importance whatever, and she sent out the brightest of the 
numerous neighbors who were assembled in the front room 
to get a doctor, telling him to say that the case was urgent, and 
only wishing devoutly that she had done this earlier in the 
day. 

When the doctor arrived, he proved to be a man she had 
never seen. He asked no questions as to previous medical care, 
obtained his information from the patient's wife and evidently 
took Katharine for one of the friends who were hovering about 
the house in such numbers. 

“A hospital case, if ever there was one,” he announced, when 
he had made his examination. He turned to Mrs. Beldon, “You 
can come along with him, if you like,” he said gently, “but you 
must let him go if you want to save him.” 

So for the second time that day Katharine watched the 
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ambulance drive away, bearing within its secretive shelter, all 
unbeknownst to him, a patient of Dr. Brandt’s. 

“What will he think of me now,” she wondered, “and what 
will he do about it when he comes home?” but she was past 
caring what he thought or what he did, if only the man lived. 
Had she but known it, Dr. Brandt, at that same moment was 
also past caring about ambulances or patients or, indeed, about 
anything at all. Sitting in the small back room of a certain 
saloon in a nearby city he had attained a state of complete 
oblivion. In other words he had temporarily “passed but.” 

The stars were shining as Katharine at last made her way 
home. “How good bed will feel,” she reflected, but a truly dev¬ 
astating thought assailed her. Before she slept she must pre¬ 
pare her report for the board meeting next day. Arrived at home 
she lighted a fire in her minute Franklin stove and settled down 
to this hated monthly task. Though she would not for worlds 
have admitted it, as an actual fact, she looked upon a board 
meeting as an unmitigated bore and also as an unwelcome 
interruption to her more important work. And why should she 
not, poor child! If she did little to make them interesting to 
the board members, the board members did nothing at all to 
make them interesting to her. She was not expected to take part 
in any worthwhile discussion, nor to exchange ideas or points 
of view with those responsible for her work. She was only asked 
to read her dry little report and was then allowed to withdraw, 
leaving the singularly uninformed ladies of her governing body 
to proceed with the legislation upon which all her future actions 
must depend. When later that year, Katharine was to put out 
a rather pathetic hand for help in an hour of need, no one took 
any notice for no one saw the hand or understood why it should 
be outstretched. Board and nurse were too far apart for com¬ 
munication. 

By midnight Katharine had finished her report. She had 
accounted for so many visits made, so many new cases taken on, 
so many old ones and so many patients discharged or dead. She 
had also added a short story of a typical case. This was an 
innovation with which she had experimented in her report 
of the previous month. It never entered her head that she 
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might present some of her daily problems for consideration, 
such difficulties, for instance, as she had encountered that very 
afternoon; and in .her fatigue, she forgot that she had intended 
to report on the Bolt situation, and a need for nursing among 
the small-income group who refused to be classed as the “sick 
poor.” Had she had a nursing committee to whom she could 
have talked freely, her whole attitude might have been different, 
but the board had never appointed such a committee, preferring 
to deal with all details itself. In this state of affairs, however, 
Katharine missed nothing. She was quite content with her board 
and her own relation to it, having indeed no knowledge of any¬ 
thing different. 

Carefully blotting the last page of her report and assuring 
herself, as usual, that never again would she leave its writing 
until the evening before the meeting, She went to bed to dream 
that she had been made Surgeon General of the United States, 
but that unfortunately she could not think what a Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral was expected to do about anything. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
49Mgo6-4fr 


To dry one's eyes and laugh at a fall. 
And baffled, get up and begin again. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 


L OOKING back, Katharine always dated the beginning of 
her troubles from that stormy day in January when she had 
seen Dr. Brandt’s two patients off to the hospital in the am¬ 
bulance. The clouds had gathered slowly, so slowly, that for a 
time she was unaware of their approach. 

On the day of the January board meeting Dr. Keith asked 
her to look up a group of his tuberculous patients who had 
failed to return and with whom he had lost touch. Glancing 
over the list he handed her, Katharine saw Mrs. McCauley’s 
name. 

“I can tell you about this one,” she said quickly. “I ran 
across her at her sister’s house yesterday and I took her to the 
clinic this morning. They found her an advanced case—” 

Dr. Keith was not listening. ‘‘The clinic, Miss Kent? Why 
should you take a patient of mine to the clinic?” 

Katharine was aghast. ‘‘A patient of yours. Dr. Keith? But 
Mrs. McCauley said that she was not going back to you again be¬ 
cause she had no money to pay a doctor and I thought she was 
just the kind of a case for the free clinic. That’s why I took her 
there. She didn’t call herself your patient, truly, truly she 
didn’t.” 

Dr. Keith’s face was still grave. “I do a good deal of free 
work, Miss Kent,” he said stiffly. “If you had telephoned me 
that you had run across Mrs. McCauley, I would gladly have 
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gone to see her if she were unwilling, or unable, to come to 
me. Certainly I would have liked the chance to do this before 
she went to anyone else.” He held out his hand for the list 
which Katharine still retained. “Never mind those people, I 
can look them up myself.” 

Katharine’s face was scarlet. “Oh, Dr. Keith,” she pleaded. 
“Do please let me redeem myself. I am so terribly sorry and I 
promise never again to make such a mistake.” 

Her contrition had its effect, for the doctor let her keep the 
list, but he had lost a little of his old friendliness and he did 
not smile as he said somewhat unwillingly, “Very well, just 
scratch out Mrs. McCauley’s name and let me know about the 
others.” As he left her, he added, “You know. Miss Kent, you 
are in a position to raise Ned with a doctor’s practice if you 
want to.” 

That cloud blew over, but to Katharine the sky of Dr. Keith’s 
approval never seemed quite as clear as before and, as the weeks 
went by, there were other clouds, which not only gathered but 
lingered to darken her horizon. The lurid one of Dr. Brandt’s 
wrath proved positively devastating and, for the first time 
in her life, Katharine was to know the extreme discomfort of 
an undeserved hostility. She had always taken it for granted that 
if she were not at fault, she would naturally avoid blame. Of 
course Dr. Brandt himself did not escape unscathed, for there 
was no getting away from the fact that he had left town without 
making suitable arrangements for two sick patients, and the 
cause of his frequent short absences from home was not un¬ 
known to his colleagues. Nevertheless, for months Katharine 
was to suffer a form of mild persecution from which she had no 
redress. Dr. Brandt continued to send her patients and then 
made her life miserable over a thousand petty details in connec¬ 
tion with them. Nor were her difficulties confined to the medical 
profession alone. She also, alas, had trouble with the parish 
visitor of one of the churches, a wise but not very agreeable 
woman, who had little sympathy with the enthusiasms of imma¬ 
ture youth. 

Katharine’s organization made its nurse an allowance of five 
dollars a month for the purchase of delicacies for the patients. 
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The expenditure of this sum was a great delight to Katharine 
and, as a rule, there was very little left of the five dollars by the 
end of the first week. After that it was her custom to go begging 
for what she thought her patients needed or wanted. In this she 
was apt to be quite successful, as far as the collection of money 
was concerned, but it cannot be said that her expenditure of 
these donated funds was always very sensible. When the recipi¬ 
ents of her largess belonged to the church over which Miss 
Lathrop held sway as parish, visitor, difficulties always arose. 
This was a pity because there was so much that a beginner 
like Katharine might have learned from the older woman who 
had had long experience in social work, and who possessed a 
far greater knowledge of the people whom both she and Kath¬ 
arine were serving. Miss Lathrop was not made of the stuff 
which suffers in silence, and, in consequence, word got about that 
Katharine was not only unwise, but that she was difficult to 
work with, a blasting reputation for a young nurse. 

Though vaguely conscious that all was not well, Katharine 
had no way of sizing up the situation, for she had few friends 
in Glendale, and none from whom she might hope for the kind 
of assistance she needed. With the president of her organization 
she had never established the type of mutual confidence which 
would have led to helpfulness from that quarter. 

The letter, therefore, which she received a few days before 
she was to start on her vacation came as a bolt from the blue. 
It was not an unkind letter. It merely stated that the president 
and members of the board of the visiting nurse association were 
agreed in feeling that an older nurse was required for the work 
in Glendale, and that though Miss Kent's devoted care of the 
patients was deeply appreciated, it seemed best that she should 
not return after her vacation. Katharine took the blow with 
dignity, asking only that, if there were any specific charges 
against her, she might be told of them. As none were forth¬ 
coming, she packed her trunk between sobs and sadly took 
the train for home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent greeted her with joy and Bob, though com¬ 
pletely absorbed in his girl of the moment—a baby-eyed crea¬ 
ture with golden curls by the name of Alice—was genuinely, if 
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a bit condescendingly, glad to see her. She said nothing until 
dinner was over and Bob off with his beloved, then, when they 
were settled on the woodbine covered piazza, she replied, in 
answer to a question as to the date of her return to work, “I want 
to tell you both right away what has happened. I am not going 
back to Glendale.” 

“Not going back!” her father exclaimed. “Another job so 
soon! I thought you felt that you ought to stay in Glendale for 
at least two years.” 

Mrs. Kent said nothing but she understood, and leaning across 
from her chair, she took Katharine’s hand and held it in the 
darkness. 

“You don’t understand. Father. I am not going back because 
they don’t want me back. I have not been satisfactory and I’ve 
been dismissed.” 

Mr. Kent was shocked, but he showed no sign of it. “Do you 
want to tell us about it, Kitty?” he asked quietly. “You know 
we are very greatly interested.” 

After her year among strangers, Katharine was able to appre¬ 
ciate the atmosphere of home love and sympathy as she had 
never appreciated it before. “How could I have been in such 
a hurry to get away from all this?” she thought, and did her best 
to tell them what had happened, trying hard to prevent hurt 
feelings from blinding her to facts. Her mother interrupted her 
once. “But, Kitty, how could a bad, horrid man like Dr. Brandt 
have any influence on the opinion of the really fine members 
of a community? I don’t understand.” 

“I don’t either,” Katharine said mournfully. 

“I do,” said Mr. Kent. “I have watched the same thing hap¬ 
pen a number of times. I suppose if enough mud is slung some 
of it is bound to stick—for ajvhile, at least. Given time, it dries 
and brushes off, but they gave you no time.” He stopped to clip 
and light another cigar. “Don’t interrupt her again, Kathie. 
Let her finish in her own way.” 

This Katharine did, turning on the porch light to read her 
letter from the president and a copy of her reply. When she had 
finished, Mr. Kent smoked on in silence for so long that Kath¬ 
arine began to think that he must be too disappointed in her 
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to have anything to say. When he spoke, however, it was gently. 

“Kitty dear, I am very, very sorry that you should have had 
this experience. I realize that at your age it is a bitter one, but 
from the vantage ground of double your years, I am not at all 
discouraged about your future. I am not sufficiently familiar 
with your field to put my finger on the difficulty. Only one thing 
is clear to me, and that is the fundamental fact that you did 
not know enough for the work that you undertook to do. In 
Dr. Brandt you encountered what was to you a wholly new 
element. That you did not know how to cope with it alone 
is not in the least surprising, but I imagine that with more 
experience you would have known where to turn for the help 
you needed.” He sighed, “I feel to blame for not advising 
you more urgently to begin by placing yourself somewhere 
under experienced leadership. That, my dear, is what I advise 
you to do now.” 

“Oh Father,” Katharine said sadly. “I am afraid it "is too 
late for that. I am a failure, and who would want to take me 
on her staff?” 

Her father had been leaning back in his big piazza chair. 
He sat up with a jerk and spoke almost sternly. “Kitty, neither 
your mother’s people nor mine are in the habit of accepting 
failure lying down. It is in our blood and in yours too, to learn 
by our falls and to be up and at it again before the world has 
time to know that we have been knocked out. That is what we 
both of us expect of you.” 

In the dark the color rose in Katharine’s cheeks. It was the 
first word of disapproval uttered by either of her parents and 
it roused her from the lassitude of self-absorption into which 
she had sunk. Her lips trembled and for a moment she could 
not answer, then she rallied, as Mr. Kent knew she would. 

“Father,” she said unsteadily, “I am tired tonight, and up¬ 
set, but don’t worry. I won’t let you and Mother down and,” 
with greater determination, “I won’t let myself down either.” 

Her mother pressed the hand she had regained. “After all, 
Kitty, you say the patients liked you and wanted you. Surely 
that is the most important thing.” 

Before she could answer, Mr. Kent spoke somewhat im- 
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patiently. “Don’t say that, Kathie, just to comfort her. It doesn’t 
do Kitty’s patients much good to like a nurse who isn’t per¬ 
mitted to stay on to take care of them.*' They sat in silence for 
awhile, then, the mosquitoes finding them out, they went in¬ 
doors. 

“By the way,’’ Mr. Kent asked, as they turned out the lights 
and tried to persuade Sukie that bed and cellar were synony¬ 
mous terms, “how did you come out on finances. Kit? You 
haven’t made any appeal for money so I suppose you managed 
to live on your salary.*’ 

“I honestly don’t know,” Katharine said uncertainly, 
“whether I should say that a nurse could live entirely on that 
salary or not. I kept careful accounts and I did live on it as far 
as a year of living goes, but I started off with so many of the 
clothes that I brought home with me from abroad that I didn’t 
have to buy any new ones, and then I knew so few people in 
Glendale that I had none of the ordinary demands of more 
normal living.” 

“What is the present state of your exchequer?” her father 
asked. 

“I haven’t brought back a cent and I had to use the check 
Mother gave me for my birthday present to pay for my ticket 
home.’’ 

“Then you really didn’t manage to live on your salary if you 
could not meet the expense of getting away for a vacation.” 

“Oh, but I could have if I had been going back,” Katharine 
said quickly, “for then I should have been paid for my vacation 
month.” 

“I thought you said when we talked the matter over, that 
you were to work eleven months for twelve months’ salary.” 

“Yes, that was the arrangement. In some places they do it 
that way and I counted on the vacation check to get me home 
and back again, but in Glendale they consider the salary for 
the vacation month a means of resting their nurse for the fol¬ 
lowing year of work for the association; so when they didn’t 
want me back they did not pay it. It was fair, because it is all 
down in the rules, but you see I never thought that I would 
not be going back.” 
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“Humph/* said Mr. Kent and went upstairs to bed. 

Mrs. Kent followed her daughter into her pretty blue and 
buff bedroom. “Here are some new books, Kitty, and I told 
Fannie to bring up a plate of fruit. Get a good night’s sleep, 
my darling, and don’t forget that your father and I are always 
right back of you whatever happens. You can’t see it now, but 
we both know that this is just one of the incidents which will 
make of you the kind of woman you are capable of becoming.” 

During the next few days Katharine had a hard time of it. 
She was tired from her year of work and let down by the ensuing 
days of idleness, while the future seemed very bleak and hope¬ 
less to her young eyes. At her father’s suggestion, she decided to 
make no plans until she was rested and, also at his suggestion, 
she made up her mind to say nothing to her friends about her 
Glendale disaster. It would be easier to explain when she could 
speak of new plans at the same time. This reticence did not, 
of course, apply to Bob, but he was refreshingly far from being 
cast down by his sister’s afflictions. 

“For goodness sake, forget it, Kit,” he said. “I should think 
you’d be glad to shake the dust of that one-horse town off your 
feet. Besides,” he continued with the utmost seriousness, “Alice 
thinks you’re simply wonderful. She told me so, and she even 
said knowing you made her think that she would give up being 
an artist and go in for nursing.” Starting off, racket in hand, for 
the Leland tennis court, he added, almost with awe, “Ye gods, 
think of being nursed by Alice Leland! What pain wouldn’t be 
worth that!” 

For the first time since she had left Glendale, Katharine 
really laughed. It did her good. Bob’s offhand dismissal of her 
tragedy as quite unimportant eased the tension under which 
she had been living and she even went so far as to wonder 
if perhaps after all there might not be something left to look 
forward to. 

The following evening her father came home with a piece of 
news. “David Waldron is in town,” he said. “I lunched with 
him at the club today and I told him to bring his bag and 
spend tomorrow night with us. Nobody in the guest room, is 
there, Kathie?” 
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Katharine looked up in alarm. “Oh Father, you didn’t have 
to tell him about me, did you?” 

“I did not have too, Kitty, but I did. He asked me a good 
many questions and wanted to know all about your Glendale 
work. He seemed genuinely interested and said that he would 
like to have a talk with you. Indeed, he proposed himself for 
dinner tomorrow and I told him he had better come for the 
night.” He laughed, "I am quite sure that it is not my beaux 
yeux or your mother’s that bring him here so you might as well 
make the best of it.” 

Katharine was silent for some minutes, lost in thought. “I 
certainly will make the best of a very big opportunity,” she 
said at last, “but I do wonder what makes him willing to spend 
time on anyone like me.” 

“I wondered too, Kit, and I asked him that very question. He 
said that everybody has a bee in his bonnet of one sort or another 
and that his bee was public health from the preventive angle. 
Then he said that this particular kind of a bee couldn’t fly 
without the help of well prepared nurses and that, as your case 
was probably more or less typical, he would like, as a matter 
of research, to find out exactly what had happened to you at 
Glendale.” Mr. Kent paused and eyed his daughter specula¬ 
tively. “I don’t know whether to tell you what else he said or 
not, Kitty. It might give you a wrong impression of our talk. 
He was genuinely sorry for you and quite serious about it. I 
think on the whole I won’t tell you.” 

This was too much for Katharine’s equilibrium. “Tell me. 
Oh do, Father,” she cried. 

Mr. Kent was amused. "Scratch even the noblest of women 
and you find curiosity,” he said. “All right, on your own head 
be it. David merely remarked that though on science bent, 
he couldn’t deny the fact that research was more agreeable when 
the object to be studied was young and eager and very pretty.” 

Katharine blushed, but to her father’s evident relief, she 
only laughed. “Getting older and not so alarmed about her 
dignity,” he said with a twinkle at his wife, and Katharine 
laughed again with an understanding nod at his amusement. 

The following evening brought David Waldron, bag in hand. 
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With a lively recollection of her father’s quotations from his 
remarks in mind, Katharine decided to make the coming inter¬ 
view as agreeable as she could on the lines indicated. She there¬ 
fore put on the prettiest of her Paris dresses, a rose-colored or¬ 
gandie muslin which even Bob deigned to admire. To be sure 
he tempered his compliments with the statement that pink was 
all very well but there was nothing like light blue, the color 
of— As he hesitated for a simile, Katharine supplied it, “the 
color of Alice’s eyes, I suppose you mean. Or were you about to 
say ‘the summer sea,’ Bobby, my boy?” 

“Same thing,” was her brother’s unequivocal reply. 

They had a delightful dinner, for John Kent and David 
Waldron were capital story tellers and vied with each other 
in keeping the others in gales of laughter. “How can I laugh 
like this?” thought Katharine, “when my whole life may be 
ruined,” but she continued to laugh and even ventured upon 
a neat little story of her own which the doctor listened to with 
flattering attention. 

When dinner was over Mrs. Kent said, “Kitty, I am sending 
your coffee and Dr. Waldron’s into the study. Come and join 
us when you have had your talk, but don’t feel hurried.” 

Left alone with the doctor, Katharine felt an embarrassment 
from which she had been free in the dining room, but with the 
arrival of the coffee and the unimportant chat relative to sugar 
and cream, her restraint was lessened, as Mrs. Kent knew so well 
it would be. The doctor asked permission to smoke his pipe and, 
leaning back in his comfortable leather arm chair, he looked 
over at Katharine with a friendly smile. 

“Well, Miss Kitty, your father tells me that things went wrong 
with you at Glendale. They are very apt to go wrong with us 
when we first start out. Do you feel like telling me about it? 
I can’t be as helpful as a wise member of your own profession 
would be, but perhaps I might put you in the way of the kind 
of advice you need.” 

“It is awfully good of you. Dr. Waldron,” Katharine said, “I 
think I would love to talk to you about my troubles, but I don’t 
know how intelligent I shall be. The people at Glendale did 
not tell me what I did that was wrong, and I don’t really know 
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myself, though I think perhaps I have a little more of an idea 
than when I first received my letter of dismissal.” She tried to 
marshall her facts as well as she could and told the doctor 
about Dr. Brandt; of how Dr. Keith never seemed quite to 
forgive her for taking his tuberculosis patient to the clinic; of 
her many set-tos with the parish visitor who was not alone in 
disapproving of her habit of constant begging for her patients 
or of her subsequent distribution of its results. Of her board 
and her relation to it, she said nothing at all. 

Dr. Waldron listened attentively and without interruption. 
After she had finished he puffed away at his pipe for several 
minutes in silence, then he said, “First rate. Miss Kitty, now 
I think I know where we are. There is nothing in your story 
that spells permanent disaster but there is a good deal that must 
be changed before you can hope to achieve success or carry 
your work forward into a better future.” 

Katharine's face had brightened at his first words but fell 
again as he ended. “But how can I change things if I don’t know 
what is wrong with them or the way they ought to be changed?” 
she asked piteously. 

“You can’t, of course. But first of all, may I ask a few ques¬ 
tions? Tell me a little more about your board. What did you do 
to carry it along with you? How seriously did you take your 
meetings and how carefully did you prepare for them?” 

This question struck Katharine as irrelevant and rather wide 
of the mark. No fault had been found with her on this score. 
“I wrote out a monthly report and read it at the board meeting,” 
she said briefly. 

1 * “Were the reports interesting, I mean were they provocative 
of discussion? Did you open up new possibilities of usefulness 
for the organization? Did you challenge your board with well- 
selected comparative statistics? On their part, did they suggest 
ways out of your difficulties and did they back you up when 
you were right and others were against you? Were you and they 
reading on social subjects? In other words did you and your 
board form a sustained team working for the common good of 
the community?” 

Katharine looked so doleful that Dr. Waldron interrupted 
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himself, realizing that had such a Utopia of a visiting nurse 
association been within the range of vision of either Katharine 
or her board, she would not now be out of a job, or they, with¬ 
out a nurse. “No,” she admitted, “we none of us did any of those 
things you speak of.” 

“So I imagined, my dear, and I don’t know how either you 
or the board could be expected to without help. Tell me a little 
more about the board membership.” 

“All the members were women and the president was a Miss 
Temple. She is pretty old, in the fifties at least.” Unseen by 
Katharine, the doctor winced slightly. “The rest all did what 
she told them to, I don’t believe they would have been kept on 
the board if they hadn’t.” 

"How do you rate Miss Temple’s abilities, high, or low?” 

Katharine pondered this. “I never thought about her abilities. 
I always supposed she had some, or she wouldn’t have started 
a visiting nurse association. She had done a lot of church work, 
mostly getting people to come to church and giving them things. 
I think she is good and people look up to her.” 

“Why?” 

“Why do people look up to her? Oh, I don’t know why. They 
just do.” 

“In other words,” Dr. Waldron persisted, ‘Tow do not, but 
you can give no reason for not doing so, nor do you seem to 
know whether she commands the respect of her fellow board 
members or merely frightens them into obedience to her wishes. 
My dear girl, if you are going to work with people, you must 
train yourself to better habits of analysis than that. You may 
be wrong in your evaluations but you must give thought to 
the matter.” 

“You see,” Katharine said slowly, “I hardly ever saw Miss 
Temple. I read my reports at the monthly meetings and then 
I went right out again. They expected me to, and Miss Temple 
never once asked me to stay.” 

“Yes, I do see,” said Dr. Waldron, with some irritability. 
“How in thunder a board conducts its business and builds up 
any kind of team work with its staff on such a basis, I don’t 
know. But,” more hopefully, “nous allons changer tout cela 
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when we get some sort of a national visiting nursing organiza¬ 
tion composed of nurses and board members to set standards 
and disseminate information and advice. There are one or two 
of the leaders of your profession who are already dreaming of 
such a development.” 

Again he smoked quietly, evidently seeing with the eyes of 
his imagination a holy city of mutual helpfulness in which 
the poor little Katharines of the nursing profession do not have 
to make so many blunders before they can begin to accomplish 
their ends. 

“Next,” he said at length, “there is that parish visitor who 
spread it abroad that you were difficult to work with. Were 
you?” 

“Was I what?” asked Katharine, unable to believe that she 
had heard Dr. Waldron aright. 

“Were you difficult to work with?” 

“I never thought of it before, but now I do think of it, 
perhaps I was from Miss Lathrop’s point of view,” was the 
honest answer. 

The doctor nodded approval. “What was Miss Lathrop’s point 
of view, and what kind of a woman is she to have that point of 
view?” 

Katharine felt reassured. “I think I can do better with Miss 
Lathrop than I did with Miss Temple because I saw so much 
more of her, worse luck. Miss Lathrop,” she continued, “is a 
fine woman and she knows a lot about poor people. They rely 
on her and understand her, but she doesn’t believe in some 
of the things that I believe in, and when she disagrees she sim¬ 
ply wipes up the floor with you.” 

Dr. Waldron laughed. “Not so pleasant for the wipee, I take 
it. What doesn’t she believe in that you do?” 

“Oh, so many things.” Katharine threw out her arms to ex¬ 
press expansiveness. “In the first place I believe in making 
people happy and giving them the things they want whenever 
I can, and I found that I could usually do this by a little 
judicious begging. My board was generous, if it was nothing 
else, and so were a good many other women in Glendale and 
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some of the men, too. Miss Lathrop said that I cut across her 
bows because I went to the very people whb had always sub¬ 
scribed to a fund that she collects every year and uses to pay 
rents and other necessary, but dull, things like that. She said 
that after I came, some of these old standbys of hers told her 
that they couldn’t give her anything because they had already 
helped out through me.” 

Katharine drew a long breath but continued to pour out her 
woes. “And she said that I spoiled my patients, which made 
her work with them more difficult, and the reason they liked me 
was because I gave them presents. Of course Miss Lathrop has 
been in Glendale forever, and I know that rents and things like 
that have to be attended to, but why should she object to my 
doing all the other nice little extra things that give so much 
pleasure and that don’t interest her? Once she actually said, 
right before other people at a meeting, that I was so young 
I didn’t know any better.” Katharine’s eyes were flashing. 

The doctor repressed a smile with the utmost difficulty. “Do 
you consider Miss Lathrop a wise woman?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Katharine said slowly, “I do, but—” 

“But you did not realize at the time how much you might 
have learned from an older and more experienced head than 
your own.” 

Katharine had not expected to end her sentence in this way 
at all, but she felt obliged to let Dr. Waldron’s interpretation 
go. It was a relief, however, to have him say, “Enough of Miss 
Lathrop, and we come to that awful tangle, the doctor ques¬ 
tion.” 

“What could I have done with those two cases of Dr. 
Brandt’s?” she asked eagerly. 

“Nothing, at the moment, but what you did do. The fault was 
the doctor’s in sending you the cases without proper orders and 
in leaving you no directions as to what to do in his absence 
should the patients need a physician. He placed you in an im¬ 
possible position. You should, of course, have called him up, or 
gone to see him, the very first moment after he came back to 
tell him what had happened, so that he would not hear it from 
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someone else. You should have done the same thing with your 
president, so that she and the board might be prepared to back 
you to the limit. Perhaps you did these two things?” 

“No, I didn’t. I didn’t do anything but just wait for him to 
hit me again,” and she told the doctor of some of the minor 
forms of persecution to which she had been subjected. “And 
then,” she went on, “there was Dr. Keith. He is such a fine 
doctor and I like him so much, but he was never quite the same 
after I took Mrs. McCauley to the tuberculosis clinic. He always 
seemed to be waiting for me to do something wrong again.” 

“My dear girl,” Dr. Waldron said quickly, “whatever you do 
don’t allow yourself to become bitter or suspicious about the 
doctor-nurse situation. It is bound to be difficult just now for 
the very simple reason that your profession and mine are 
passing through a period of transition in their relationships one 
to the other. In the past, as probably you have been informed 
a thousand times, the nurse was considered the handmaid of 
the doctor, and she was quite literally just that, for she was not 
educated to be anything more. For quite a long time the doctor 
had been receiving a good professional education while she, as 
a rule, had received a very poor one. As the nurse has become 
a better and better educated woman in her own line, she has 
caught up with him, a fact which many doctors recognize, but 
which, alas, even now some do not. At the present moment, 
therefore, a confusing situation exists because there is so little 
standardization of outlook. There are very many doctors who 
want a co-worker in the nurse. Some still prefer the dutiful 
handmaid. Some of those who want the co-worker, want her on 
their own terms and are unwilling to grant her the true status 
of co-operation.” Dr. Waldron hesitated, “Then too you know. 
Miss Kitty, there are nurses and nurses.” 

Katharine laughed. “Oh, I know, Dr. Waldron, we are not all 
the perfect beings we would like to think ourselves.” 

“The visiting nurse, or what I am inclined to call the public 
health nurse,” the doctor went on, “also brings in a new ele¬ 
ment, largely because of the new working conditions, but also 
because a public health nurse is, and is likely to become increas¬ 
ingly, a reformer, and reformers are the very devil for non- 
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reformers to work with. As regards working conditions there is 
so much less regimentation in home nursing than there is in the 
hospital. The patient in his own house is a very different 
person from the same man or woman in a hospital. The dizzying 
rapidity with which he sometimes transfers himself from one 
doctor to another is the kind of thing I mean, for not infre¬ 
quently he involves the nurse in each migration, to the intense 
irritation of the superseded physician.” 

Dr. Waldron stopped. “Forgive me. Miss Kitty. How I have 
run onl What I have been trying to say in this long dissertation 
can really be said in a very few words. Doctors and nurses must 
work together. If they don’t the work of neither will achieve 
its end. Old and unchanged relationships are not likely to serve 
new conditions. They never do. In a number of ways the profes¬ 
sional word of the doctor must continue to be supreme, as it 
always has been in the past, but the arbitrary methods which 
went with that past must be discarded or doctor and nurse will 
drift apart to the undoing of both.” He smiled at Katharine. 
“Don’t look so despairing, my dear, I really am through. Much 
excellent spade-work and planting have already been done by 
the nurses who have gone before you; now it is for your genera¬ 
tion and those that come after you, to go on and develop the 
mechanism which will make of our two professions a united 
and powerful force for good in the world. Only kindliness, 
understanding and a selfless attitude on both sides will do the 
trick, but it is a trick that can be done, I know.” Putting away 
his pipe, he held out his cup. “Give me some more coffee, Miss 
Kitty, and we will go back to the old folks.” 

Katharine felt of the coffee pot. “No,” he said, “don’t send 
for any more. I like my second cup cold. I talk so much I have 
grown to enjoy it that way. My wife never lets me have it heated 
up. She says if I want hot coffee, I must learn to drink it when 
it comes in.” 

Katharine laughed as she handed him his more than tepid 
beverage. “Dr. Waldron, Father says that until I know more I 
ought to work on a staff, under a good superintendent of nurses. 
Do you think so too?” 

“Heavens and earth, I almost forgot the whole object of our 
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talk.” He drank his cold coffee slowly and did not speak until 
he had placed his empty cup on the tray. “A short postgraduate 
course in public health nursing is starting this autumn in con¬ 
nection with Simmons College, but I am not going to advise 
you to take it at this moment. For one thing, it is very new and 
doubtless will be greatly improved in a year or two. I think 
too that others will soon get under way elsewhere, so that you 
will have a greater opportunity for selection, and you might 
choose to go farther afield. There is a more important point, 
however. I am sure that you will get more from a postgraduate 
course after you have worked for awhile on a well managed 
staff under proper direction. Shall you mind doing this? Your 
father said that last year you had strong objections to working 
in a subordinate position.” 

“Oh, Dr. Waldron, I am ashamed to say that I had. I hated 
the very thought. But now, I want so awfully to know more 
than I knew when I went to Glendale, that I am glad to do 
anything, or go anywhere, if I can only learn how to be a better 
visiting nurse.” 

“That’s right,” Dr. Waldron said approvingly. “Now here is 
my plan. Write to Miss Nora Thomas at the Visiting Nurse 
Association in Westburg. Tell her your story and ask her if she 
can give you a place on her staff for a year or two. Miss Thomas 
is a friend of mine and I will write to her myself tomorrow.” 

Katharine was frankly appalled. “Westburg! The middle 
west!” she murmured. “I have never been west of—” she could 
not help laughing as she was obliged to say, “Well, west of 
Philadelphia.” 

“No?” Dr. Waldron laughed too. “That is exactly why I am 
suggesting that you get out of New England and away from the 
Atlantic seaboard for a bit. At least that is one of the reasons, 
the other, is Nora Thomas. She has a great deal to give, very 
much more than most people, and I am inclined to think that 
she would be interested in helping you to find your feet on the 
perilous path of public health nursing. If she can take you and 
you feel that you dare venture into that wild jungle that sur¬ 
rounds and stretches beyond Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, I am sure that 
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you will never regret your heroism.” As Katharine still looked 
dubious, he added, “I am a New Englander myself, you know, 
and I love my native heath as much as the next man but— 
well, go see for yourself what is outside it.” 

They rose to join the others but Dr. Waldron stopped at the 
door and looked at Katharine with the same keen glance that 
she had noticed at her graduation. “Miss Kitty,” he said ab¬ 
ruptly. “What are you after? For what, exactly are you leaving 
a home like this?” 

“Father asked me that same question when I left the hospital. 
I told him that I wanted to help sick people. Now I think I can 
add a little something to that wish for I want to do my part in 
preventing well people from getting sick.” She hesitated. “Since 
we have been talking here tonight I believe that I have one more 
object. I want to learn to help and not hinder the work of others 
even if we don’t think alike.” 

“Pity, helpfulness, understanding, all to be upheld by cour¬ 
age,” David Waldron said thoughtfully. “Those are Christian 
virtues, Miss Kitty. They will wither and die unless they are fed 
from Christian sources, but I think you know that.” 

Katharine looked up at him. “Dr. Waldron, my poor little 
wagon got miserably loose and tangled up. Does everybody’s 
wagon let go of its star sometimes?” 

The doctor was pleased at this reference to his graduation 
speech. “Oh yes,” he said cheerfully. “Of course it does, but 
don’t forget, dear Miss Kitty, that the star is always there and 
always the same. It is only the wagon that misbehaves.” As he 
followed the rose colored organdie into the other room, he 
added, “Keep me posted as to progress, please. If you follow my 
advice and go out to Miss Thomas, I shall want to know 
whether you succeed in escaping the dangers of that middle 
western wilderness into which I am bold enough to want to 
plunge you.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
<MMgo8««- 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


T HE long train from the East pulled noisily into the station 
at Westburg, and Katharine ran along the platform trying 
to keep up with the sleeper in which she had caught a glimpse 
of Jane McBride, whose waving handkerchief she had spied as 
the car rolled past her. 

Waiting for the hand luggage to be brought out, she was 
assailed by doubt. “Oh dear,” she thought, “suppose she hates it 
here, and I’ve been responsible for bringing the poor thing 
way on from the East!” When, however, Jane’s trim little figure 
and smiling face emerged from the car door, she was reassured 
and wondered why she had been so apprehensive. As her friend 
stepped from the train Katharine was unreasonably surprised 
to find that she looked definitely older. But why should she 
not? Almost three years had passed since they had said good¬ 
bye to each other on Katharine’s graduation from the hospital, 
and these years had been spent by both girls in daily encounter 
with new and developing experiences. A nearer view showed 
that Jane’s plain, but rather fine, face had lost nothing by its 
look of greater maturity, and Katharine noticed also a cer¬ 
tain dignity of demeanor which she knew would please Miss 
Thomas. 

“I have a plan,” she announced, as they walked up the long 
platform. “It is almost six o’clock. Let’s leave your bag at the 
checking room and go for dinner to a nice little place that I 
know about, where we can sit and talk as long as we like after- 
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ward. We’ll send your trunk by the transfer and come back for 
the bag after supper. I have such a lot to tell and to hear that I 
can’t let you get involved in unpacking right away.” 

Half an hour later they were sitting at a table for two in 
an unpretentious, but pleasant, little restaurant in one of the 
less fashiqnable streets of the big mid-western city. Katharine 
was burning with a desire to unburden her soul but restrained 
herself until the order had been given. This accomplished, she 
asked her first question. 

“Tell me, Jinny, did you like private duty nursing?” 

“Yes I did, I loved it. I enjoy nursing sick patients, you know, 
and I always had plenty of work. I really hated to give it up.” 

“Oh,” said Katharine, a little blankly, “then why did you 
give it up? Why have you come out here?” She had taken a cer¬ 
tain amount of pleasure in the agreeable thought that she was 
able to hold out a helping hand to a friend less fortunately 
situated than herself, and it was a trifle flat to find that the help¬ 
ing hand was not so much needed as she had imagined. 

“I came here,” Jane was saying, “because I want to try all 
kinds of nursing before I finally settle down to any one. I like 
being responsible for the work of other nurses and that is more 
or less barred out in private duty. I am inclined to think,” she 
said meditatively, “that when I do settle down, it will be either 
in hospital work or in visiting nursing. Sometime I mean to try 
a position with an official agency.” 

Katharine was frankly astonished. /‘My dear Jinny, why on 
earth do you want to do that? I never thought of such a thing.” 

Jane was amused at Katharine’s surprise. “I may not like it, 
of course, but I have a hunch that the future of this kind of 
nursing may lie in that direction. If it does, I want to move in 
with the first settlers. But never mind about me,” she said after 
a pause, during which Katharine thought over this radical sug¬ 
gestion. “What I want to know is what it’s like here. Tell me 
about everything. Kit. Do you think I can make good?” 

“Yes,” said Katharine with conviction, “I know you can. You 
have so much more sense than I have and you don’t get car¬ 
ried off your feet by silly ideas the way I do.” When the waitress 
had brought their soup she continued, “I think I had better 
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begin with Miss Thomas, for really almost everything depends 
upon her.” 

Jane, smiled. “You’ve been writing in every letter certainly 
that she was unbelievably fine. Fine how? Is this just one of 
your enthusiasms, Kitty, or is she really an unusual woman?” 

Katharine was too much in earnest to heed this jibe at her 
so-called enthusiasms. “She really is fine, Jinny. She is like Dr. 
Waldron, for she is thinking way ahead about nursing. She 
doesn’t just take it as it is and make the best of it.” 

“But how, Kitty?” Jane asked again. She was very good for 
Katharine because she was inclined to pin her down to facts, 
and because she was little affected by the type of roseate 
glamour which Katharine occasionally spread over people and 
conditions—a glamour which she was quite capable of confus¬ 
ing with a more enduring substance. 

“Well,” she said now, “Miss Thomas wants better and better 
visiting nursing and to get it, she knows that she must have 
better and better nurses, so she spends a lot of her time on the 
staff.” 

“How do you mean? In meetings or in individual confer¬ 
ences?” 

“Both. She has staff meetings every week, and we are all sup¬ 
posed to talk and tell about our experiences and our problems, 
and to help each other. As a member of the staff, you are not 
just one person thinking things out for yourself. You are part 
of a group of nurses all working together—old nurses and new 
nurses, supervisors and Miss Thomas herself. We are something 
like pioneers in a new country. The supervisors have been there 
the longest, so they help the newcomers, and I can tell you 
most of the newcomers are mighty glad to be helped.” 

Jane looked uncertain. “I should think sometimes you would 
rather be more on your own, the way you are in private nursing 
or when you are working as a single visiting nurse.” 

Katharine shook her head. “You wouldn’t say that if you had 
had my Glendale experience. There are too many pitfalls for 
greenhorns in unsupervised public health nursing.” She hesi¬ 
tated, then decided to be quite frank with her friend. “I wrote 
you. Jinny, that I was coming out here to be on a staff under 
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Miss Thomas because I had not been very successful in Glen¬ 
dale, but I didn’t tell you that I had been dismissed by the 
Glendale association as too young and too inexperienced for 
the work there.” 

Jane looked at her in astonishment. “Kitty, what can you 
mean? You are a grand nurse, by all odds the best of your class 
in my opinion, and you were so successful at district nursing 
before you graduated.” 

“Yes, I did love my district work and I thought, myself, that 
I was pretty fair at it. I was, too, in a way. I took good care of 
my patients, but I failed to see anything beyond the sick room. 
I have found out now that the sick room is only the first point 
of contact. There is so much more beyond that. I am only just 
beginning to find out how much more.” 

For awhile there was silence while they applied themselves 
to their dinner, then Katharine laughed. “Oh my dear, I was 
such an opinionated little know-nothing when I came out here. 
I wish you could have seen me that first month. I nearly died. 
I hated and loathed the restrictions. Some of them seemed so 
silly and unimportant.” 

Jane’s face fell. “Oh dear, are there a lot of restrictions? 
Am I going to loathe and hate them too?” 

“No, I don’t believe you will mind them half as much as I 
did, because you haven’t just come from doing visiting nursing 
strictly on your own, the way I had. For instance, in Glendale 
I worked as many hours as I wanted to, or as I thought neces¬ 
sary. Here we keep a daily time-sheet and it shows the number 
of patients we have visited; how much time we have spent on 
each one; and what care we have given. When I found that I 
was expected to do everything that my patients required within 
the eight-hour working day, I almost gave up and went home. 
In Glendale I never gave a thought to time. If I couldn’t get 
through during the day, I went out again in the evening and 
nobody was the wiser.” 

Jane was distressed. “How horrid it must seem to be so held 
down, Kitty! Do you have to scrimp on the care you give your 
patients?” 

“The queer thing is that we don’t. As a matter of fact, I am 
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giving my patients here a good deal better care than the ones I 
had in Glendale, or those that I took care of from the hospital. 
You learn to use your time in the homes to better advantage and 
you feel so much fresher for your work when you start out 
rested every day. It took me some time to realize this, though. 
The first week I was here I didn’t know anybody to play with 
on my half day, so I went out and made a couple of extra calls. 
When my supervisor saw my time-slip she todk me in to see 
Miss Thomas, and she had quite a long talk with me. You see 
I had done another bad thing too. I had been giving a little 
money to one of my families. I knew that I wasn’t supposed to, 
but it was so little that I thought it wouldn’t matter, and I 
hadn’t learned to make use of any of the other agencies, like 
the Associated Charities.” 

“Pass the bread, please,” Jane interrupted briefly. 

Katharine absentmindedly handed her the salt and resumed 
her story where she had left off. “Miss Thomas was lovely that 
time. She explained how she had learned that nurses accom¬ 
plished more in the long run by keeping within regular working 
hours, except of course, in emergency; and by spending their 
free time on interests outside their professional life. She was 
very serious about the money question. In the first place, she 
said that a little dole of money accomplished nothing construc¬ 
tive, and that financial aid to the poor, if it was to be really 
effective, usually required trained consideration.” Katharine 
blushed slightly. “She also said something that I had heard 
before but wouldn’t believe, that patients often grew to value 
the nurses for what they brought and not for their nursing 
services, and that weakened their helpfulness. She gave me books 
to read about Mr. Rathbone and other books on social work and 
co-operation between the agencies.” 

Jane’s face was aglow. “That’s the way I like to work—with 
a good reason given for the things I am told to do, or not do. 
I shall like Miss Thomas I’m sure.” 

“Yes, I know you will, but—” Katharine’s expression was not 
reminiscent of complete pleasure. “You have to toe the mark 
here, and no nonsense about it. A few months later I had 
another interview with Miss Thomas which was not so agree- 
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able. She sent for me and I knew in a minute why she wanted 
to see me. I had begun to feel at home by that time and I was 
sick of inhibitions, so I occasionally kicked over the traces and 
went my own way—the same old things, really, overtime work 
and once in a while a bit of money to a patient. Miss Thomas 
asked me about it and I told her. She sat thinking for quite a 
long time, looking frightfully grave and without a hint of her 
usual smile. Then she said, ‘Miss Kent, I think the time has 
come for you to make a rather important decision in regard 
to your future. What type of worker do you want to be? Do 
you want to join the regular forces or do you want to be a free 
lance?* She went on to say that she thought I was at the fork 
of the road and ought to make a definite decision and not merely 
drift along in a direction which I might regret later.*’ 

“What did she mean exactly?” Jane inquired. 

“I didn’t know myself, and I asked her. She said that she 
called the regular forces the groups of nurses who were going 
along together—she emphasized together—to blaze new trails 
and find out the best way to serve the cause of public health.” 

“And the free lance worker?” 

“She said that though the name probably originated in the 
middle ages with the knights and men at arms, who sold their 
services to any over-lord who would pay for them, she always 
had another picture of a free lance. She always thought of a lone 
horseman, with poised lance, fearlessly riding out to meet his 
enemy, with no one beside him for support and no one behind 
him to follow up a victory or redeem a defeat.” 

Jane was all attention. “Kitty, Miss Thomas certainly has 
done something for you. You wouldn’t have been able to talk 
like this when you left the hospital. What else did she say about 
free lance work?” 

“Let me see. Oh yes, she said that there were a few individuals 
who apparently could only work in that way, but she thought 
that the number of these was small and, in her opinion, the 
majority of those who prided themselves on their individualism 
were merely individualists because they were undisciplined.” 

This amused Jane. “Undisciplined, Kitty, what an awfully 
funny way to put it!” 
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As the waitress came to clear the table, Katharine pushed 
back her chair. “We don’t have to go,” she said. “We can stay 
as long as we like.” Looking round the room Jane saw that most 
of the other tables had been cleared and the occupants, with 
their chairs pushed back, were enjoying their coffee or beer at 
their leisure. To her surprise a few of the women as well as 
most of the men were smoking. When their coffee came, Jane 
repeated her question, “Undisciplined, Kit, what did Miss 
Thomas mean by that?” 

“I think,” Katharine said slowly, “that she meant doing the 
things you want to do just because you want to do them, instead 
of doing the things you intend to do because you know they 
are right. She went on to ask me why I had been giving money 
to the Deltonni family instead of reporting the case to a relief¬ 
giving agency or telling my supervisor about it, and why I 
had been going without my lunch and staying out late at my 
work. Was it because I thought I ought to do these things or 
because I found it more agreeable to do as I liked?” 

“My dear, what did you say?” 

“I hadn’t time to think much about it so I said that I thought 
it was probably a little of both. Miss Thomas laughed and then 
she spoke very seriously. She said that she did not want to influ¬ 
ence anyone against her own conscience but that she herself 
was trying to act conscientiously too. To her it seemed impor¬ 
tant to build up good working relationships with other agen¬ 
cies, and to develop a staff not too tired to do sustained work 
or too limited in outlook to be broadly intelligent. Then she 
became terribly, terribly serious, even more so than before, and 
she said, ‘Miss Kent, if you are to stay with us I must ask you 
to conform to those policies and to any others laid down by 
the organization. If you don’t care to do so, I cannot keep you 
here; and I think that I ought to tell you that if you give my 
name for reference I shall be obliged to say that, though you 
have the making of an excellent public health nurse, you are 
one of those non-conformists whom it is very hard to place.’ ” 

"My goodness gracious,” murmured Jane, “what could you 
answer right off the bat to that?” 

“Of course I was staggered for I had never dreamed of being 
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dismissed from a second position, but my good angel must 
have been watching over me, for I had the sense to say that I 
would like Miss Thomas’ advice and help about it all. She was 
lovely and said that she had another appointment then but to 
think the matter out as well as I could myself and to come back 
again to see her the next day. I told her that I hated to bother 
her but she said something that encouraged me most awfully.” 

“Tell me what it was, Kitty. You’ve told me so much that you 
must tell me that,” Jane pleaded. 

Katharine hesitated. “All right, I will, but it sounds too 
cocky to repeat it even to you. In the first place, Miss Thomas 
said that it was part of her job, and the part that she liked 
best of all to have such talks with the nurses.” Again Katharine 
hesitated. 

"That wasn’t all, Kit. Go on and tell me the rest.” 

“Well, this is what she said. ‘Miss Kent, I am keenly inter¬ 
ested in your development because we very much need some 
of the things you have to give. If you possess the courage and 
perseverance to master the immature tendencies that sometimes 
hold you back, I believe that you are capable of doing something 
worthwhile for the public health nursing of the future.’ ” 

Jane’s eyes shone. “Oh, Kitty, how wonderful! Do you think 
I’ll ever be able to earn anything like that? What did she say 
the next day?” 

“Very little more, really. I asked her if she thought conformity 
killed initiative. That amused her and she told me that when I 
felt my initiative oozing away to be sure to tell her. She sug¬ 
gested as a safeguard that I air my radical views at staff meetings, 
or if they seemed too extreme for such publicity, to come to her 
and talk them over. She laughed when she said, ‘Be reassured. 
Miss Kent, when I see you degenerating into a creature of 
treadmill propensities I promise to help you to get out from 
under my baleful influence.’ ” 

Jane was silent for awhile, then she said, “I don’t believe 
I shall have as many falls as you will for I am not so much 
‘agin the government’ as you are. On the other hand I doubt 
if I ever get as far.” 

“Oh yes you will,” Katharine protested. “You are the reliable 
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kind that I so long to be. When I described you to Miss Thomas, 
she said right away that she would like to have you come out 
and try it here. Of course you have your probationary months 
ahead of you, but I consider you a dead safe bet.” 

Jane began to put on her gloves. ‘‘Here’s hoping for the best. 
Meanwhile, I want nothing so much as my bed. Sleeping-car 
nights certainly are vile.” 

The next morning Katharine took her friend to Miss 
Thomas' office. The director was seated at her desk reading 
a letter, and Jane had a second to observe the thin, distinguished 
face and poised dignity of the woman about whom Katharine 
had talked so much. It was only for a second, for as the two 
girls entered. Miss Thomas looked up quickly to cast a keen and 
appraising glance at the new member of her staff. Katharine 
judged by her expression that the question her eyes were 
asking had received a satisfactory answer and she left them to¬ 
gether with an easy mind. 

When Katharine and Jane met again for dinner in the tiny 
apartment which they were to share, Katharine tvas in a fever 
of curiosity as to how the day had gone. ‘‘Are you tired, Jinny? 
Did you like it? Whose district were you in? Who took you 
round? Do you feel at home in the district houses here? What 
kind of cases did—” 

‘‘Hold on, hold on,” Jane cried. ‘‘I shall only answer one of 
those questions until after I have eaten my dinner. Yes, I am 
tired. In fact I’m dead beat. There was so much to take in this 
first day and then all those stairs are pretty hard on legs that 
have been doing private duty.” 

Katharine was sympathetic. “We are going to have dinner 
right here tonight and I shan’t have it ready for over half an 
hour, so stretch yourself out on the couch until I call you.” 

Jane made a few feeble protests and offers of help, but soon 
succumbed and instantly dropped into a sound sleep. “Just the 
kind of sensible thing Jane McBride would do,” thought Kath¬ 
arine, throwing a shawl over her. “I should have walked up and 
down the room pouring out my impressions until I fainted from 
sheer fatigue.” 

Revived by the nap and her dinner the exhausted Jane was 
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able to relate her experiences to an absorbed Katharine. When 
she had finished, she said, “It is too soon to tell, of course, but 
I think I am going to like it. There is a good deal to get used 
to, for on a private case you can do so much for a patient, and 
in this kind of work you can do so little in an hour or so a day. 
I shall find it hard to be obliged to teach the family to give 
the care which I could give so much better myself.” 

“Yes, Jinny, but how many of the patients that you went to 
see today could afford a private nurse? For them it is what you 
can do while you are there or nothing at all.” 

This Jane readily admitted, but admitted also, that she was 
too tired to disagree about anything, and the two went early 
to bed. 

With Jane as a housemate, the days and weeks passed hap¬ 
pily for Katharine. Long and heated discussions were of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, Jane usually taking the side of authority 
and Katharine upholding the rights of self-determination. To 
Jane, submission to a proper control came easily. To Katharine, 
any form'of control, proper or otherwise, was about as con¬ 
genial as oil is to water. In these discussions each expressed 
herself with a vigor born of a desire to convince but, as a matter 
of fact, a process of modification was taking place in the outlook 
of both which was destined slowly but surely to affect their 
general attitude of mind. Katharine had her ups and downs 
for she was made that way, and Jane occasionally paid the price 
so often exacted in friendship by the talker friend of the listener 
friend. On the other hand, the less expansive Jane gained some¬ 
thing too, for Katharine’s questioning attitude toward the world 
at large opened doors through which the former might never 
have passed unaccompanied. 

“Kitty, I wonder if you realize what a little idiot you really 
are?” This somewhat unflattering remark was made by Jane 
on an evening some four or five months after she joined Miss 
Thomas’ staff in Westburg. Katharine had not come in for 
dinner but had arrived at about eight o’clock, much upset 
over an encounter with a co-worker who apparently had failed 
to see eye to eye with her in regard to the conduct of a 
case. 
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“Idiot, Jinny?” she now said indignantly. “Isn’t it my duty to 
do the very best that I can for my patients?” 

Jane’s voice was quiet. “Of course it is, but you are so cock¬ 
sure that yours is the only way to do it. Tell me about the case 
and let’s analyze it a little.” 

Katharine’s face was a study. Indignation, disappointment in 
Jane and a burning desire for self-justification were all regis¬ 
tered there. 

“Miss Fingall is the most unsympathetic woman I ever met,” 
she burst out, “she—” 

“Is Miss Fingall the patient?” Jane stopped her to ask. 

The interruption was not at all welcome. “The patient? Of 
course she isn’t. Mrs. Dunkley is the patient. Miss Fingall is 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children worker 
and, as I say, she is the coldest, the—” 

Even the most patient of worms will turn if pressed too far. 
“Look here, Kitty,” Jane broke in with unwonted warmth, 
“I’ve had almost as long a day’s work as you have, and I’ve had 
my problems too. I refuse to act as a safety valve for you every 
time you want to pour out your heart about somebody’s mis¬ 
management of your cases. It is not good for you and certainly 
it is not agreeable for me. If you want to tell me about the 
Dunkley case and care to know what I think about it, go ahead 
and tell me quietly like a professional woman and not like an 
angry child. If you can’t do this, for goodness’ sake shut up for 
both our sakes.” 

If Jane, the tranquil, helpful Jane, had held a loaded pistol to 
her head and shouted “hands up,” Katharine could not have 
been more stunned. For a moment they glared at each other, 
then Jane continued more calmly. “Kitty, it makes me sick to see 
you throwing away your chances as you do. Here you are a really 
good public health nurse. All the nurses on the staff say so and 
some of them think you are on your way. to a supervisorship 
very soon. If you are made a supervisor here at your age, you 
are sure to go right along up.” 

Katharine’s indignation had died away as it always did if 
not kept alive by what she considered injustice. She was listening 
intently. Seeing this Jane went on. “I’m not quite as cross as I 
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sound, Kit, but you must grow up. As I say, you are a good 
nurse, you have vision, you also have judgment when you want 
to use it, and you can afford to get for yourself whatever you 
need in the way of further professional education. Yet you hold 
yourself back by these foolish fits of rage when you can’t get 
what you want for your patients: in other words when you are 
crossed in regard to them. As I began by saying, Kitty, why oh 
why, are you such a blooming idiot.” She got up. “If you are 
still as furious with me as you looked a few minutes ago—and 
I grant that you have every reason to be furious at such plain 
speaking—we had better go to bed and not try to talk any more 
tonight.” She moved toward her own door, but Katharine 
stepped in front of her. 

“Fits of rage. Jinny? What can you mean? I only wanted Miss 
Fingall to hurry up and do what ought to be done for the poor 
Dunkleys. Do come back and let me tell you.” 

Jane hesitated. “All right,” she said, after a moment’s con¬ 
sideration, “if you really think you can do a decent job about 
the telling.” 

Katharine pulled herself together, determined to show that 
she was not as childish as her previous conduct had led Jane to 
believe. 

“I shall have to go back a little,” she began. “I had a case on 
the first floor of a tenement house on Eden Alley, and yesterday 
when I went there my patient, a Mrs. Boynton, told me about a 
woman on the third floor who was going to have a baby, so I 
went up to see her and was lucky enough to find her in. The 
tenement looked like fury but she apologized for it, saying that 
she had been too miserable to do any cleaning. Her name was 
Mrs. Dunkley and she already had one little boy, Jamie, under 
a year old, and not yet walking. He was as dirty and uncared 
for as the house. You know the kind of thing we so often find 
when the housekeeper has been sick. There was a fire in the 
stove, though, and they had enough to eat on hand. Mrs. 
Dunkley said that her husband never worked very regularly 
and there was something about the way she spoke of him that 
bothered me. She had had Dr. Brady when the other baby was 
born, so I persuaded her to see him again. My patient downstairs 
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was so well that I had just discharged her, and she said that she 
would look after Jamie so that Mrs. Dunkley could go to the 
doctor’s office that very afternoon. 

“Something, I couldn’t quite make out what, continued to 
trouble me about the case and when I telephoned for my new 
calls at noon, I reported the condition of things to Miss Potter, 
my supervisor, you know. She told me to follow Mrs. Dunkley 
right up and to telephone the doctor myself to make sure that 
she did go to see him.” 

“Did she?” asked Jane, much interested. 

“Yes, I called him up before I went off duty. He wanted her 
to stay in bed for a week, but I knew she wouldn’t do that unless 
I could get someone to help her out. The doctor told me that 
he did not like her symptoms at all and he asked me to look 
in on her every day for awhile and keep him posted. He said, 
‘See if you can find out what she is afraid of. Miss Kent. I can’t 
get anything out of Mrs. Dunkley, but she strikes me as a badly 
frightened woman.’ I told him that I had received the same 
impression, and we both agreed that it did not seem to be the 
coming birth of the baby that was terrifying her. 

“All this was yesterday, you know. Well I called there again 
today right after lunch. When I got to the door I could hear 
Jamie crying and whimpering in an unnatural sort of way and 
I followed the sound into the bedroom. The house was freezing 
cold and there was Jamie in his little nightgown with no bed¬ 
clothes over him, and Mrs. Dunkley nowhere to be seen. I hur¬ 
ried into the kitchen and there I found her lying on the floor 
beside the cold stove. She was terribly hurt and bruised, and 
one leg was doubled up under her as if it were broken. In addi¬ 
tion to everything else she was having pains. She was conscious 
and could speak, but she couldn’t move. She opened her eyes 
and said in a weak little voice, ‘Thank, God you’ve come, Miss 
Kent. I knew He’d send you. I’ve layed here ever since day¬ 
break, and I couldn’t get to Jamie and he can’t walk yet so he 
couldn’t get to me.’ She said she had tried to pound on the 
floor but the second floor tenement is empty so nobody heard 
her.” 
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A tear rolled down Katharine’s cheek, but she had her voice 
well under control. * 

“Oh, Kitty dear,” Jane cried, “how could I be so cross and 
horrid to you when you have had such a hard day l What did 
you do?” 

“My first thought was the doctor, so I rushed downstairs 
and asked my old patient, Mrs. Boynton, to go up, but not to 
touch Mrs. Dunkley except to cover her up, till I got back. She 
has children of her own and I told her to do what she could 
for Jamie. There is a grocery store, with a telephone, round 
the corner and I got Dr. Brady right away at his office. He has 
a car, you know, and he said he would be there in ten minutes. 

“I went back and took Jamie downstairs with Mrs. Boynton 
to get him warmed and fed, and almost immediately Dr. 
Brady came. I hadn’t asked Mrs. Dunkley any questions, because 
I wanted to save her strength, and the doctor asked her very 
few. He just said, ‘What happened, Mrs. Dunkley?’ The poor 
woman could hardly speak, but we managed to make out what 
she said. ‘My husband beat me,’ she whispered, ‘and I fell down, 
but he didn’t mean to hurt me so bad.’ She waited before she 
could go on, then she said, ‘Jamie made him mad cryin’ early in 
the mornin’ and he hit the poor baby first, then I got big Jim 
Out of the bedroom in here.’ ‘Was he drunk?’ the doctor asked, 
and Mrs. Dunkley said, ‘No, he doesn’t ever drink, but he gets 
like that every little while and then he doesn’t hardly know 
what he does. He’s good and kind in between times.’ Dr. Brady 
only asked one other question. He was very quiet. ‘Where is he 
now?’ he asked. Mrs. Dunkley shook her head. ‘I don’t know. 
When he seen me fall down, it sort of brought him to his senses 
and he left off hittin’ me and went out, and he hasn’t been 
back since.’ 

“The doctor didn’t say a word. He had been looking her 
over, then he went down to see Jamie. When he came back he 
said Jamie was only bruised, not really hurt, but he told me 
to go out to the grocery store and telephone for the Lying-In 
Hospital ambulance, and then see what I could do about get¬ 
ting Jamie taken care of while his mother is away. ‘Tell the 
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hospital that I said the patient is in the early stages of labor and 
that she has a compound fracture of the femur, so they must 
bring splints and so forth.’ As I ran down the stairs he called 
after me, ‘Tell them to hop right along over here, Miss Kent.’ 

“When the ambulance came, which it did in an incredibly 
short time, Mrs. Dunkley was in such pain that it was no joke 
getting her down those two steep flights of stairs, but all she 
said was, ‘I’m so glad it’s me, not Jamie. I knew one of his 
father’s bad fits was cornin’ on and I was afraid I couldn’t pro¬ 
tect the little feller.’ Dr. Brady is a great big burly Irishman, 
but he is as kind and gentle as any woman. ‘You ought to have 
told me, Mrs. Dunkley,’ he said. I could just hear her answer 
as they put the stretcher into the ambulance. ‘Oh I wouldn’t 
want to be tellin’ on poor Jim. Something must be the matter 
with him to make him act like that.’ 

“Mrs. Boynton began to cry when the ambulance drove off.” 

There was a short silence as Katharine finished. “Where does 
Miss Fingall come in?” Jane asked at last. 

Katharine looked uncomfortable. “Now that I have cooled 
off, I don’t believe she comes in at all in the way I meant.” 

Jane laughed, “Go on and tell me the rest. Kit.” 

“There isn’t any more. I telephoned our office. Miss Potter 
was out but I got Miss Thomas and asked her what I had better 
do about Jamie. I couldn’t leave him with Mrs. Boynton be¬ 
cause she is only just well herself and ought not to have the 
extra care. Miss Thomas asked me what my own plan was and 
I told her that, since Jamie had been hit by his father, I won¬ 
dered if it were not a case for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and, if so, they might take him into their 
temporary Home while they investigated the case. Mrs. Dunkley 
told me yesterday that neither she nor her husband had any rela¬ 
tives here. Miss Thomas approved of this and told me to go over 
to the S.P.C.C. office and talk it over, so that’s what I did.” . 

“And there you found the unsympathetic Miss Fingall?” Jane 
persisted. 

Katharine did not answer at once. “As I think about it, I am 
not sure that she was so unsympathetic after all. I went over 
there awfully worked up over the whole thing and I wanted the 
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S.P.C.C. to get worked up too. Above all, I wanted Miss Fingall 
to say that she would induce Mrs. Dunkley to get a divorce from 
her husband so that she and Jamie would never be in such 
danger again.” 

Jane grinned, but let Katharine go on. 

“Miss Fingall didn’t oblige me by getting the least worked 
up. She said, really quite reasonably, I suppose, that in all prob¬ 
ability Mrs. Dunkley would refuse to testify against her hus¬ 
band, and that if Mr. Dunkley’s trouble was mental, he might 
be cured, or at least helped. Also, that of course nothing at all 
could be done until Mr. Dunkley had been found and the whole 
thing thoroughly investigated. She ended up by saying, ‘Miss 
Kent, don’t get into the habit of thinking of divorce as the only 
way out of your patient’s matrimonial difficulties. The breaking 
up of a home is a very serious thing indeed, particularly when 
there are children, and it should be looked upon only as a last 
resort.’ ’’ 

“Well, it is serious,” Jane said. “What’s the matter with 
that?” 

Katharine looked puzzled. “I don’t know. Miss Fingall 
sounded cold-blooded this afternoon. She only sounds sensible 
to me now as I quote her.” 

Jane assumed what Katharine called her judicial air. “I know 
what the matter was, Kitty. You were eaten up with pity for the 
Dunkleys this afternoon. Now you are thinking clearly.” She 
cast a quizzical glance at her friend. “How did you behave at 
the S.P.C.C.?” 

Katharine cheered up. “Honestly and truly, Jinny, I behaved 
all right, and when Miss Fingall said that they would take Jamie 
into the Home I was so grateful that I could have kissed her. It 
was when I began to think it over and pictured Mrs. Dunkley 
going back to Eden Alley to be beaten up all over again, that 
I got so mad.” 

Jane burst out laughing. “Kitty, you are the limit. Where is 
Jamie now?” 

“Safe and sound in the Home. They sent over for him and 
they let me go along so that I could tell his mother how he was 
being cared for. It was so nice there, with a trained nurse in 
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charge who, if you’ll believe it, had once been on the staff of 
this organization. Poor Jamie’s bruises were beginning to turn 
black and blue so there was something to show for his father’s 
treatment of him. Afterward I telephoned Dr. Bfady to tell him 
about the Home and he told me that Mrs. Dunkley had lost her 
baby, but that he thought she would be all right when her- 
leg mended. He thanked me for the way I had handled the case, 
and he added that if it hadn’t been for my promptness we might 
have lost the mother too. Wasn’t that dear of him?” 

“What kept you so late? Are you just back from the Home?” 

“I had one burned case that I couldn’t leave till tomorrow, so 
I did that dressing and had my dinner downtown. Then I came 
home more dead than alive, to be roundly abused by my old 
friend Jinny McBride.” 

Jane did not laugh. “Of course I ought not to have landed 
on you that way without knowing what I was talking about, but 
the whole thing is so absurdly typical of you, Kitty. You kept 
your head and acted well all the way through until Mrs. Dunk- 
ley got off to the hospital and Jamie was safe in the Home. Then 
when it was all over, you went right up in the air because a 
social worker, trained to do exactly what you asked of her, failed 
to react emotionally the way you wanted her to. What do you 
know about the legal aspects of such cases, and when, and under 
what conditions, divorce or separation ought to be consid¬ 
ered? How did you dare have any opinion on the subject at 
all?” 

As Katharine had no answer, Jane went on. “As I say you 
were overpowered with pity, and pity, plus your nurse’s training 
made you do the right things for Jamie and his mother. You 
didn’t wring your hands and cry when you found Mrs. Dunkley 
on the floor. You acted. Pity is probably the foundation of Miss 
Fingall’s work, as it is of yours. Why do you demand more of 
her in the form of outward emotion than you do of your¬ 
self?” 

Jane rose. “Wait a minute, Kitty, I want to read you some¬ 
thing.” She went to her room and returned with a book. “I 
carry ‘Rab and his Friends’ round with me,” she explained. “Do 
you remember what Dr. John Brown says about working out 
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your pity in action?” She found the place. “It is the day of Ailie’s 
cancer operation, and it is before the use of anesthesia, you 
know. He speaks of the young medical students crowding into 
the operating room, eager for the best seats and a good view of 
the surgeon’s skill, all of them so full of their young fun. Dr. 
Brown says, ‘Don’t think them heartless; they are neither better 
nor worse than you and I: they get over their professional hor¬ 
rors, and into their proper work—and in them pity—as an 
emotion , ending in itself or at best in tears and a long drawn 
breath—lessens, while pity as a motive is quickened, and gains 
power and purpose. It is well for poor human nature that it 
is so.’ ” 

Jane closed the little book. “That doesn’t apply to doctors 
alone, I am sure,” she said. “It applies to all of us who, in our 
various ways, are trying by definite acts of service to ease things 
up for the other fellow.” 

Katharine did not reply, but as they parted for the night, she 
said, “Thanks, Jinny, you are a help.” 

A few weeks later, Katharine came home in a great state of 
excitement. It was Jane’s week to get the dinner and Katharine 
found her in the kitchen. “Jinny, Jinny,” she shouted. “Where 
are you? Guess what has happened.” 

Jane quietly closed the oven door. “I don’t find it hard to 
guess, Kitty. Miss Thomas has offered you a supervisorship. I 
knew she would.” 

“And only a month ago, you were calling me a blooming 
idiot. Which am I, an idiot or a woman capable of becoming 
a supervisor and guiding the work of others?” 

Jane wiped her hands on the roller towel. “Well, Kit, I guess 
you are a little of both, but I think you will make a good super¬ 
visor. Responsibility has a wonderful effect on idiots, that is, on 
idiots like you.” Her smile was encouraging, and she stood on 
tiptoe to give the much taller Katharine a quick, congratulatory 
kiss—a tribute indeed, for to Jane McBride a firing squad was 
infinitely less to be feared than a touch of sentiment. “Good¬ 
bye, Kitty, the child,” she said a little wistfully. “I shall miss 
you, but tomorrow I shall be ready to welcome Kitty, the 
woman. I know this will change you. It ought to, of course.” 
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She turned away with an embarrassed laugh, “Now get out of 
my kitchen, or there'll be no dinner for either of us on this 
night of general rejoicing.” Opening the oven door, she took out 
two fat baked potatoes and put them in the gay little flowered 
vegetable dish on the table. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
■MMgog-ig io««fr 


Wisdom is never aear, provided tne article is genuine. 

HORACE GREELEY. 


J ANE was right. The responsibilities of a supervisorship did 
change Katharine, but not all at once or, indeed, as quickly 
as might have been expected. Katharine’s success as a public 
health nurse had always lain in her ability to understand her 
patients, and their point of view. Deprived of direct personal 
contact with the patients, she acted as if bereft of a needed 
stimulant, and for a time Miss Thomas despaired of making 
a supervisor out of what she had considered excellent super¬ 
visory material. From almost too assured a young nurse, Kath¬ 
arine rather surprisingly became a timid supervisor inclined 
to fly, on the least provocation, to her director for help and 
advice. “Can’t she learn the art of delegating responsibility?’’ 
Miss Thomas asked herself; and, as she sat in her office debat¬ 
ing this point, the object of her cogitations appeared at the 
door. 

“Miss Thomas, I know I am bothering you, but could you 
give me a moment?” It was a perturbed and troubled Katharine 
who asked this question, a Katharine whose usually cheerful face 
expressed an unwonted uncertainty. 

Miss Thomas’ smile was welcoming, but she asked, “Is it 
something that you can’t settle for yourself, Miss Kent? You 
used to be an adept at settling not only your own affairs but 
the affairs of a good many other people. What is the matter with 
you since you have become a supervisor?” 

Katharine shook her head. “I don’t know,” she said doubt- 
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fully. "Things appear to be so much more complicated than 
before and I can’t seem to get the hang of my new job. I used 
to love adventure in my work and I always felt as if I knew 
what to do about the problems. I mean, I had a feeling of con¬ 
fidence even when I was wrong. Now all that is gone and I am 
so afraid of making a mistake that I feel all up a tree about 
everything.” 

It was Miss Thomas’ turn to look puzzled. “What did you 
come in about this morning?” she asked. 

"About a case of Miss Dellinger’s. Her patient is a queer old 
woman living all alone. She is over ninety and she has saved a 
little money which she says will see her through. Her house isn’t 
clean and she isn’t either, and heaven knows how she gets along. 
Of course she ought not to be living by herself, but the only 
thing in the world that she really wants is to be let alone. She 
has a nephew in New York and she is in fear of her life that 
he will come on and put her in a Home or an institution of 
some sort.” 

“What brought us in on the case?” Miss Thomas inquired. 

“Her leg. She has an awful leg, and a neighbor sent for a city 
doctor.” 

“What does he say?” 

“Oh, he has ordered the usual treatment and naturally leaves 
the rest to us. You see she gets round her room by putting her 
knee on a chair and hitching herself along. She does her cook¬ 
ing that way.” 

“But how does she get the things to cook? She can’t hitch 
herself out to the store.” 

“No, but the neighbors shop for her. Miss Dellinger says 
they don’t like her because she has always been so disagreeable 
to them, but they are sorry for her, and, after all, she is ninety- 
four years old.” 

Miss Thomas smiled. “Old enough for the fighting spirit to 
have somewhat died down, I should have supposed. Well, Miss 
Kent, what is your problem? What are you and Miss Dellinger 
planning to do about her?” 

“I want to leave the poor old thing where she is because that’s 
where she so passionately wants to be. When she gets to know 
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Miss Dellinger better I am sure she will let us give her a bath 
and clean up the room.” 

“What does Miss Dellinger want to do?” 

“Just that. She says the old lady has begun to like her already, 
and if she isn’t hurried, she knows she can get things done in 
time.” 

Miss Thomas’ voice betrayed a shade of impatience. “Then, 
Miss Kent, what is the trouble? What is the question you have 
come to ask me?” 

“I think it is really about Miss Dellinger, Miss Thomas. She 
is young and she is going to make a good public health nurse. 
Won’t she run down under me if I let her leave dirty old women 
to their own undesirable devices? I do so want to do the right 
thing by a promising young nurse like Miss Dellinger but, 
on the other hand, I don’t want to offer up the old lady’s hap¬ 
piness for the little remaining time she has to live, on the altar 
of any nurse’s education.” 

They both laughed. “I’m so glad you don’t,” Miss Thomas 
said. “Why should you? What is it exactly that worries you?” 

“I have been trying to think. You see Miss Dellinger has one 
of the undergraduate students working with her and she—the 
student—was so horrified at the state of the room and the old 
lady and the fact that we didn’t call the ambulance and land the 
poor soul somewhere at once, that I think she shook Miss 
Dellinger’s confidence in her own opinion; and Miss Dellinger 
was so afraid that she wasn’t doing the right thing for her 
student that she shook me. I can only be thankful that the 
shaking process stopped there and that I haven’t shaken you.” 

They both laughed again but Miss Thomas’ voice was quite 
serious when she spoke. “Miss Kent, you ought to have been 
able to work this out for yourself but I think I begin to under¬ 
stand your difficulty. You have, of course, learned certain defi¬ 
nite procedures of nursing and of public health nursing; but 
in the conduct of your cases, you have more or less relied upon 
your own intuitive understanding of your patients and their 
needs, and this has usually taught you to do the right thing. 
Now when you are responsible for the work and training of 
other nurses and are no longer in daily contact with the patients, 
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you distrust your own conclusions and long for definite for¬ 
mulae. But analyze this situation. It was natural that the lack 
of cleanliness, and the patient’s age and helplessness, should 
have loomed so large in the eyes of an inexperienced student 
nurse that she could see nothing else. She has not yet reached 
the point in her public health nursing education where we 
would expect that. Miss Dellinger saw farther, and realized 
what removal to an institution would mean to an independent 
woman of that age. She knew also that if she could gain her 
patient’s confidence, she would be able in time to transform 
things in that home as she has undoubtedly done in a good 
many others but, and this is important,' she must not be hur¬ 
ried. In other words, she saw the situation exactly as you would 
have seen it if the patient had been yours. 

“When, however, the matter came to you, you were diverted 
from the main issue by your educational responsibility for Miss 
Dellinger and the student. You shouldn’t have been. Remem¬ 
ber, what it is wise for you to do in public health nursing, it 
is wise for you to advocate and so to teach. The only question 
involved is how to teach deviation from an accepted routine 
in such a way as to prove educational in the best sense of that 
somewhat abused word. Certainly to wrench an old woman in 
the nineties from her home in order that you three might have 
the satisfaction of thinking of her in a nice white bed, is neither 
a good thing to do nor a good thing to teach. It may have to 
come to that later, but at present her happiness is quite as im¬ 
portant to her welfare as anything else. In any event, while she 
can pay her way and the neighbors don’t complain of her, you 
probably could not induce her to move, and if you tried, you 
would only lose your chance of serving her where she is. As I 
say, properly presented, this is an excellent teaching point for 
any nurse, young or old.” 

As Katharine rose to go, Miss Thomas added, “Don’t be dis¬ 
couraged, Miss Kent. The transition from the work of a field 
nurse to that of a supervisor is not an easy one. Confidence will 
come if you apply plain common sense to each issue. Why don’t 
you propound the question of the effect of just such situations 
as you have described, on the training of young public health 
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nurses at the next supervisor’s meeting? You have brought up 
several rather interesting points this morning.” 

When Katharine had gone, Miss Thomas found considerable 
food for thought in an idea which had not occurred to her be¬ 
fore—namely, that the easiest nurses to turn into supervisors, 
are the ones who like to do and teach routine work, and that 
those to whom adjustment is most difficult are the ones whose 
methods are more individualized. Looking back over her long 
experience as a director, Miss Thomas further wondered if 
nurses endowed with Katharine’s particular qualities do not do 
their happiest and perhaps best work at the bottom and at the 
top of the ladders of their nursing careers, for at the bottom, 
within a few well understood limitations, personal initiative 
holds full sway in the homes of the patients. At the top initiative 
again comes into its own as one of the most valued attributes. 
In between, a nurse acting as supervisor must do her work in 
the field through others, and though she is of the utmost im¬ 
portance as one of a group more or less responsible for the 
determination of policy, nevertheless final responsibility is not 
in her hands. 

Reserving these undigested theories for later consideration. 
Miss Thomas called for her secretary. “I ought not to keep Kath¬ 
arine Kent here too long,” she thought. “As soon as she learns 
to be a good supervisor she must go off to take a postgraduate 
course and then strike out for herself somewhere.” She gave a 
little laugh as her secretary came in. “Miss Shaw,” she said, “I 
wish I could find a nurse who makes a perfect supervisor and 
who has exactly the type of personality that I like to work with, 
and yet for some occult reason ought never to leave this organ¬ 
ization. I am always passing on the supervisors that I want to 
keep and keeping the ones I want to pass on.” 

Slowly Katharine learned to iron out her difficulties and, as 
she succeeded, she grew to love her new position. Perhaps her 
hardest task was with the type of nurse which many supervisors 
like the best—probably because it is a type which presents the 
fewest difficulties—the good comfortable nurse, dependable but 
never exciting. It took Katharine a long time to understand this 
brand of worker and to realize that steadiness of purpose is a 
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very valuable virtue in itself whether or not its possessor is en¬ 
dowed with an interesting personality. At first her tendency was 
toward an uneven distribution of her time and effort among her 
nurses, but having conquered this same tendency in regard to 
her patients when she was in the field, she knew how to combat 
it, and gradually she broadened her sympathies and became as 
interested in all her charges as she had formerly been in her 
woi*k in the homes. Greatly to Miss Thomas’ relief, she also 
began to think in terms of the organization as a whole and 
before many months she became not only a good supervisor but 
a happy one. 

Her home life with Jane McBride continued to be happy 
too, and she made other friends in Westburg, some of them 
nurses; some social workers; others, girls of her own age outside 
of either profession. She particularly enjoyed her frequent Sun¬ 
day night suppers with an old school friend of her mother’s 
at whose house she met interesting men as well as women. Here 
the talk ranged wide, a good thing for a girl like Katharine, 
who was too much inclined to place all her eggs in one basket 
and more or less to discount the value of all other eggs and 
all other baskets. 

She spent her vacations at home and her father and mother 
had also been on to visit her. To her delight they had highly 
approved of Miss Thomas, an approval which apparently was 
mutual, their common friendship with Dr. Waldron proving a 
bond. Rather to her surprise she had also received two visits 
from Bob. 

The first was unannounced. One morning just as she was 
leaving the house for her day’s work, he telephoned from the 
station saying that he and some other boys were on their way 
west to visit a college friend on a ranch in Wyoming. He said 
that the others had gone on but that he was stopping over for 
the day in Westburg to see her. “Where and when shall we 
meet?” he asked composedly. Naturally Katharine was greatly 
pleased, though she could not help wishing that she might have 
had a little more notice of the treat in store for her. However, 
she quickly made a few mental readjustments and named a 
certain restaurant for lunch. Not the one where she had taken 
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Jane on the night of her arrival, for Bob’s tastes did not run 
to the simple and unpretentious. She rather surprised him by 
saying that she would be hopelessly tied up for the morning but 
that she thought she could change her half day so that they 
might have the afternoon and evening together. 

This she was able to do and at the appointed hour, breathless 
but prompt, she arrived at the restaurant. She was met at the 
door by an extremely good looking youth who had changed so 
much since she had seen him the year before that she hardly 
recognized her young brother. He greeted her with a hearty 
kiss. “I’ve got hold of a good table by the window and I’ve 
ordered a bang-up lunch,” he announced with an assurance at 
which his sister marvelled. Helping her off with her coat, he 
beamed upon her as he pulled out her chair and told the waiter 
to adjust the window shade; and Katharine realized that, col¬ 
lege boy though he was, Robert MaWfepiece Kent had already 
achieved a degree of social ease to which she would never be 
likely to attain. “But then,” she thought, “even when we were 
children, little Bobby’s clothes always fitted him with more 
of an air than mine ever did and he always knew just what to 
say to company.” 

“You look awfully nice and grown up, Bob,” she said, with 
an approving glance at his blue suit and appropriate tie. 

This pleased him. “You look pretty slick yourself. Kit. I 
thought I was going to see you in uniform.” 

“Oh, I rushed home and changed. These are my very best 
togs, I’d have you know, donned in honor of your coming. But, 
Bob,” she added, “you really ought to have let me know earlier. 
I was just leaving the house when you telephoned and if you 
hadn’t caught me, I shouldn’t have gone home till night and 
I might have missed you. A truly terrible thought!” 

Bob was not in the least impressed by this possibility. 
“Tommyrot, Kit. I should have found you some way or other 
through the office. I’ve got a tongue in my head and ever since 
I escaped from the cradle I have been in the habit of using it. 
I wish if you are going to copy Mother, you would copy her 
virtues and not her vices.” 

“Vices! What do you call Mother’s vices?” 
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Bob’s verdict was promptly delivered. “Her worst one is an 
inordinate love of planning. She has been at me for a week to 
let you know I was coming, but I didn’t, and here we are sitting 
just as pretty as if we’d torn up the last seven days with plans 
and counter plans.’’ 

“Yes,” Katharine admitted weakly, with a lively recollection 
of her rushed morning and hasty rearrangement of her day’s 
program. She was struck anew by the injustice of a fate which 
so frequently lands the careless manager on his feet and permits 
the best laid plans of the methodical to gang a-gley, but she 
contented herself with the uncertain yes. After all. Bob had let 
his friends go on without him in order to spend the day with 
her. 

“What have you been doing with yourself this morning?” 
she asked instead. 

“Well,” said her brother, making enormous inroads on the 
bang-up lunch, “I ate my breakfast, had a shave,” this was 
studied casualness, “then I went to see Miss Thomas.” 

His sister was struck by the name. “Miss Thomas? What Miss 
Thomas? I thought you didn’t know anyone in Westburg.” 

“Why your Miss Thomas, of course. I don’t know any other 
'Miss Thomas here or anywhere else.” 

“But, Bob,” Katharine asked, a little apprehensively, “what 
did you go to see her about?” 

Bob stopped with his fork half way to his mouth. “About? 
Why should I go to see her about anything? I just went to see 
her.” 

“But why, I mean?” 

“Well, you and Father and Mother and Dr. Waldron all seem 
to think she’s a peach. I like peaches old or young, and I respect 
the judgment of you four, so I thought probably she was 
somebody I’d better get a line on. I supposed we might be busy 
about something else this afternoon so I went this morning 
Why shouldn't I?” 

“Oh, no reason at all,” Katharine said limply, “only,” hesitat 
ing, “she is a pretty busy woman. Did you stay long?” 

“Not very. Not more than an hour, I guess.” Bob chuckled. 
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“If I told you everything we said about you, I bet you wouldn’t 
think I stayed too long.” 

Katharine looked up hopefully, but Bob passed cheerfully 
on to more important points. “If you’ll believe it, Holland, 
• quarterback on the-Yale team, is her nephew. Our coach says 
he’s the best man they’ve got.” He smiled. “I told her what an 
awful pity it was that a fellow like that got into the wrong col¬ 
lege and she explained it. She said that all her family went to 
Harvard, and of course my answer was that she looked as if 
they did. I think she liked that but you see her sister’s husband 
was a Yale man and he wouldn’t hear of his son’s going any¬ 
where else. I couldn’t help seeing the point, and I told her all 
about Mother’s people going to New Haven and that that might 
have been my fate if Father hadn’t been so firm. I think,” Bob 
continued meditatively, “that it sort of bucked her up to have 
me understand so well, for it must have been a little tough on 
her side of the family. She seemed terribly fond of her nephew, 
but I don’t think she fully appreciates all he stands for on the 
team.” 

What else did you talk about?” Katharine asked, again 
hopefully. 

To her surprise Bob said, “Music. We agree perfectly on 
that. She said that if I could stay over she’d take us to hear 
their symphony orchestra here. I wish I could, but I’ve got to 
step along tonight. The boys weren’t so hot about my stopping 
over.” 

Lunch over, Bob insisted upon paying the bill, tipping mag , 
nificently, as Katharine could not help seeing. Talking over 
plans, they decided on a long walk as the most profitable way 
of spending the afternoon. 

“How is Alice?” Katharine asked when they had left the 
downtown streets behind. 

Her brother looked puzzled. “Who told you anything about 
Alice Bigelow? She’s so new.” 

Katharine looked even more puzzled. “I thought her name 
was Leland, and surely she isn’t new.” 

Bob stopped short to roar with laughter. “Oh Kit, you 
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are behind the times. Bless your heart, there has been another 
Alice since Alice Leland—she hadn’t an idea in her head. But 
you ought to see the girl in between the two Alices. Her name 
is Tibby Turner and she is more fun than a barrel of monkeys. 
I wish you could watch Mother’s face when Tibby really lets 
herself out. The ‘dear queen’ wouldn’t have been a patch on 
Mother not being amused at Tibby.” 

Katharine laughed, but felt a little worried. “Bob, you like 
everyone so much and you are such a dear yourself, that I am 
afraid you’ll get caught by some of these blue-eyed Alices or 
fierce young Tibbys.” 

Bob grasped her arm to jump her across a bad place in the 
road and gave her a little shake. “You and Mother don’t credit 
me with the sense of a grasshopper. Alice Leland dances 
divinely, Alice Bigelow is as good as a man at tennis. Tibby 
Turner would cheer you up at your own funeral, and so forth 
and so on. They’ve all got something, bless ’em, but I’m not 
going to marry a girl for a single good point. When I marry 
I’m going to pick out a girl with a lot of good points, the 
kind—” he hesitated, “who, when she gets old will be like 
Mother, or Miss Thomas, or somebody like that.” They walked 
on in silence while Katharine thought over this statement and 
decided that Bob had changed in more than looks since she 
had seen him last. 

“I’m all right,” Bob was assuring her with a carefree laugh. 
“How about you. Sister dear?” 

“Me?” Katharine blushed. 

“Yes, why don’t you take Phil Hastings? He’s as crazy about 
you as ever and he isn’t the kind of thing you want to pass up, 
Kit. He is one in a thousand.” 

“How did you know anything about Phil and—me?” Kath¬ 
arine murmured. 

“Oh, it was the talk of the town, they say, the year you came 
out, and everybody thought you were so funny to turn him 
down and go off to be a nurse. Why did you?” 

“I suppose because I wanted to be a nurse more than I 
wanted to marry Phil. But how do you happen to know him 
so well,” she asked. “He is a great deal older than you are, 
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and,” after a pause, “what makes you think—” she stopped and 
Bob finished the sentence for her—“that he still wants to marry 
you? Because he said so. He’s been mighty decent to me, I sup¬ 
pose because he wants to talk about you, but anyway he has, 
and when I got into a bit of a mess over some college bills I 
couldn’t pay, he gave me some sound advice about going to 
Father and making a clean breast of the wretched thing. Dad 
acted like a prince, just the way Phil said he would. When I 
told Phil that I appreciated the help he’d given me, he said, 
‘I suppose you know that there’s nothing on earth I wouldn’t 
do for Kitty’s brother. She doesn’t want me now, but I keep on 
hoping that she will sometime.’ We have never said anything 
more about it,” Bob added, with a glance at Katharine’s averted 
face, and for the rest of the walk the brother and sister talked 
of less personal matters. 

They returned to the station in time for Bob to get a hasty 
bite at the lunch counter, then he made his way to the day-coach 
end of the train. 

“Haven’t you a berth?” Katharine asked. 

“No more debts for this little boy to tell his daddy about.” 
He laughed, but Katharine was distressed. “Oh Bobby,” she 
cried, “that big lunch and that handsome tip to the waiter! You 
shouldn’t have done it. I expected to pay for the luncheon. You 
ought to be my guest here.” 

Bob stopped with his foot on the car step. “My dear sister,” 
he said solemnly, “ladies don’t inquire too closely into the 
financial affairs of their gentlemen friends. I am not the first 
man who has had to sit up all night in a train because he has 
spent his bottom dollar on his sweetheart’s dinner, and been 
mighty glad to do it too.” Waving his hat, he went up the car 
steps after the porter, who deposited his rather distinguished 
looking luggage on the rack and reappeared, pocketing his tip 
with an air, Katharine thought, of great apparent satisfaction. 
She turned toward home with a warm and cosy feeling about 
her heart and a sigh of gratitude that families had been in¬ 
vented. '** 

The next visit from Bob a year later was not a surprise affair 
but was heralded by a telegram found on her desk at the office. 
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It read, “Dad blowing me to a trip out to see you. How about 
next week-end? Get Miss Thomas for dinner.” 

Laughing, Katharine took the telegram to Miss Thomas’ 
office, and finding the director alone, handed it to her without 
explanation. “Bob?” asked Miss Thomas, surprised, but 
amused. “Is that the nice college boy who came to see me last 
summer, and so pleasantly enlightened my ignorance regarding 
the towering heights of eminence to which my nephew had 
climbed in the football world?” 

“That’s Bob,” Katharine assured her. Then somewhat tenta¬ 
tively, she asked, “Will you come to dinner next Saturday night. 
Miss Thomas? Jane McBride and I rather fancy ourselves as 
cooks and we should love to have you. Bob seems to have ex¬ 
pressed himself on the subject already.” 

Miss Thomas picked up the telegram and reread the last 
commanding injunction, then glanced at her calendar. “Come,” 
she said, “of course I’ll come. I wouldn’t miss it for the world. 
After such subtle flattery from a charming boy like Bob, what 
woman of my age wouldn’t cancel anything short of an invita¬ 
tion to the White House in order to accept. Beside,” she added, 
“I want to compare your culinary skill and Miss McBride’s with 
your nursing ability.” 

Bob came and the little party was a great success. The girls 
did not attempt more in the way of cooking than they could do 
easily and the talk as well as the food was good. Bob told some 
amusing college stories, but later when the conversation turned 
to music, he and Miss Thomas met on common ground, for 
both were music lovers. Bob had sung in his school choir from 
the time he had led the procession as a first former until his 
voice changed. When he went to college he planned to keep 
this fact a dark secret for he felt that Eton collars and black 
Windsor ties were incidents in a past which a freshman would 
hardly care to stress. To his surprise, however, he discovered 
that choir training was considered an asset, not a liability, and 
greatly to his satisfaction, he quickly made the glee club. 

After dinner a lively discussion of desirable concert programs 
took place, a subject on which both Bob and Miss Thomas 
proved to have very definite, and not altogether dissimilar, opin- 
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ions. If one of the little party failed to remember some particu¬ 
lar thing which Bob was extolling he lifted up his voice to recall 
it to them, singing the air in his excellent tenor then booming 
out a few base notes to suggest the entrance of the wind instru¬ 
ments. Katharine sitting in the corner of the sofa looked at 
him in wonder. “How could Father and Mother have produced 
two such contrasts as Bob and me?” she thought, and wished that 
she might have been blessed with some of her brother’s uncon¬ 
scious ease. 

As he went downstairs to take Miss Thomas home Bob 
called back, “I’ll get here for breakfast at nine. That’ll give us 
time for church, won’t it, Kit?” 

“How did he know that we wanted breakfast at nine?” Jane 
asked, laughing. 

Katharine shook her head. "He didn’t, but he has great faith 
in the power of suggestion and nine o’clock happens to suit 
him.” They both were laughing as they went out to wash the 
dishes. 

Bob turned up promptly the next morning and amused Jane 
by being as much the life of the party at nine a.m. as he had 
been at nine p.m. the night before. Bob liked and got on with 
Jane but, as he later confided to Katharine, she lacked some¬ 
thing which, in his opinion, Miss Thomas possessed. Pressed 
for a definition, he described the missing attribute as “a way 
with her.” 

“Do you really want to go to church, Bob?” Katharine asked 
when breakfast was over. 

“Yes, I do. Mother and Dad want to know all about how 
you live. You usually go to church, don’t you? It will cut an 
awful lot of ice if I can tell them about the church.” 

“I don’t believe it will cut any ice at all, if that is your only 
reason for going.” 

Bob looked slightly flustered. “Well, it isn’t just that,” he 
said with a little hesitation. “It would please the Governor, and 
he has been mighty decent to me lately, and I’d rather like to 
please him. You see, Kitty, I’m not like you, an article of family 
joy and pride. I keep getting into messes of one sort or another. 
Of course Dad isn’t all peaches and cream about it, but when 
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I see what other fellows have to go through with their parents, 
I should put him down as a pretty understanding father. It’s 
wonderful,” he added thoughtfully, “how much a man over 
fifty can understand about a fellow’s life!” 

After breakfast Bob insisted on helping with the clearing up, 
a process which he greatly prolonged by his ministrations. As 
they were starting for church, he stopped at the door. “I hope 
you’re not taking me to a church where the music is bad,” he 
said firmly. “Can’t go that even for the sake of the best of 
parents.” Katharine reassured him, and somewhat to her em¬ 
barrassment, the hymns were so much to his liking that he not 
only sang them lustily but indulged in a few little extra flour¬ 
ishes of his own, as when his clear tenor took some of the final 
notes of each verse an octave higher than the singers in the 
surrounding pews, causing more than one head to be turned 
in his direction. As they walked down the aisle at the close of 
the service, Katharine whispered, “I am glad we were brought 
up in a church-going family. Even if we occasionally slip away 
from the habit, it always seems homelike when we get back.” 

Bob nodded, but only said, “Corking organ, let’s stop and 
listen to this Haydn.” 

After a lazy afternoon and an early supper, Katharine and 
Jane went to the station with their visitor. “Sleeper both ways 
this time,” he remarked affably, “Dad’s show, and I’m taking 
him home a tenner, for he expected me to feed you instead of 
your feeding me. So very vice versary. He’ll feel as if Niag¬ 
ara Falls had decided to turn round and climb up the hill 
again.” 

As the girls walked home through the quiet Sunday streets, 
Jane was very silent. At last she said, “Kitty, I wonder if you 
realize all that it means to be set in a family like yours. I never 
had any brothers and sisters and you know I lost my father 
and mother when I was a child. As I say, I sometimes won¬ 
der—” 

“Wonder what?” Katharine asked, as she did not go on. 

Jane looked up at the crescent moon in the western sky, then 
she said slowly, “I hate to put the idea into your head if it isn’t 
there already, but I do sometimes wonder why you choose to stay 
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year after year so far away from the kind of father and mother 
you are blessed with.” 

“I wonder too,” Katharine said soberly. 

“I understand perfectly why you came out here," Jane went 
on. “Working with Miss Thomas is worth a real sacrifice of 
other things because she starts you right, but it doesn’t take all 
this time to get started and you came out almost three years 
ago. Are you planning to stay in this part of the world indefi¬ 
nitely?” 

Katharine walked on in silence for almost a block and Jane 
did not hurry her. “No,” she said at last, “I’m not, but I have 
been so happy working with Miss Thomas and the others and 
living with you, that I haven’t wanted even to think of a 
change. This last year and a half since I have been a supervisor, 
I gave up all thought of it because I wanted to make good at 
that job first, and then I thought that it wouldn’t be fair to Miss 
Thomas to leave the moment that I had ceased to be a lia¬ 
bility.” 

Jane’s voice was not quite steady as she said, “I would talk it 
over sometime with Miss Thomas.” Reaching their own door, 
she added hopefully, “Maybe she will advise you to go right 
on here for the present. Anyway I should consult her.” 

The decision to do this was taken out of Katharine’s hands 
for, within a week Miss Thomas sent for her. She found the 
director with a letter in her hand. She motioned Katharine to 
a chair, saying, “I have had this letter from our mutual friend. 
Dr. Waldron, and in it he says something which I think I ought 
to read to you.” She found the place. “He writes, ‘Don’t keep 
Katharine Kent in Westburg too long. The course at Teachers 
College seems to have gotten off to a good start. It is young 
but they have a rare woman as Dean. How about urging K.K. 
to go there next autumn? I know that you are too much inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of your staff to—’ ” Miss Thomas skipped 
the next few lines and continued further down the page “ ‘I saw 
John Kent the other day. Neither he nor that nice wife of his 
are inclined to make any demands which would interfere with 
their, daughter’s progress, but I am inclined to think that there 
would be very great rejoicing in the home circle if Kitty did 
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go to Columbia, where she could get home occasionally for a 
week-end or for Christmas or Easter vacations. They have not 
had much of her since she went to the hospital.’ ’’ 

She stopped and Katharine started to speak but Miss Thomas 
interrupted her. “Wait a moment, I must read you the post¬ 
script.” She turned to the last page. “ ‘Don’t let me give you a 
wrong impression about Kent. He made no claim and no plea 
of any kind. Perhaps, because it seems so wonderful to me to 
have a daughter, I am merely sentimentalizing over another 
man’s possible feelings. Forget all that I have said if you think 
best.* ” 

Miss Thomas laid the letter down. “You know Dr. Waldron 
lost his only little girl when she was about ten years old. He 
told me once that you are like her.” 

Katharine spoke quickly. “It is a strange thing but every time 
I need guidance, Dr. Waldron seems to turn up, quite by acci¬ 
dent, to give it to me.” 

Miss Thomas smiled, “There are other names for that kind 
of accident,” she said quietly, and Katharine understood what 
she meant as the director felt sure that she would. 

“Only last Sunday,” Katharine went on, “I was talking with 
Jane McBride about this very thing. She asked me why, with 
all the positions to be had in the East, I wanted to stay on here 
so far away from my family.” 

“How do you feel about that yourself? When you came I 
knew that you did not mean to stay indefinitely, but I naturally 
thought that when you were ready to go you would say so.” 

“I have loved it all. Miss Thomas. My work here with you 
and my home life with Jane have both been .perfect, and then 
when you made me a supervisor, I wanted to be a good enough 
supervisor and to stay long enough to repay the organization for 
all that it had done for me. I was in such a muddle when I came 
that I was beginning to think that good things were bad and bad 
things were good. I am afraid that all that I brought to my 
work was merely good intentions. I did have those, but I hon¬ 
estly think that I had less wisdom than any girl of my age in 
the whole world.” 

Miss Thomas laughed. “That is putting it rather strongly. 
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You needed help in finding your feet, but I think you have 
found them now, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think I have, thanks to Mother and Father and Dr. 
Waldron and you. But other people don’t seem to need a whole 
cortege of guides, philosophers and friends to get them around. 
They manage,for themselves.” 

Miss Thomas made no direct reply but intimated that there 
were quite a number of people who never did get around in 
Katharine’s sense of the term. “Now, how about Teachers Col¬ 
lege next autumn?” she asked cheerfully. “You have mastered 
the practical side of public health nursing pretty well, I think, 
but you need a better grounding in its underlying principles 
and some of the elements that enter into those principles.” 

“Yes, I know I do.” For a long time Katharine sat in silence 
making her decision and watching some pigeons on a neighbor¬ 
ing roof. Afterward she remembered that there were five of them 
and that they kept teetering up and down grasping the edge 
of the gutter with their little pink claws. “Yes,” she said again, 
“I know that I need those things, and if I do, I must get them. 
How do I go about it, Miss Thomas?” 

“Write to Teachers College, Columbia University, for in¬ 
formation, and when you get your application blank give my 
name and Dr. Waldron’s as references.” She smiled. “I am glad 
that I shall not have to describe you as a non-conformist and 
hard to place.” 

“No, perhaps looking back on your life’s work you may ac¬ 
count that fact as your greatest personal triumph against bad 
odds.” As she turned to go, she asked a little shyly, “What was 
the name of Dr. Waldron’s little girl, the one who died?” 

“Her name was Nora.” 

“Nora?” 

“Yes, she was named for me. Her mother is a lifelong friend 
of mine. Indeed I was maid of honor at her wedding and when 
this little girl came they made me very happy by giving her 
my name and letting me be her godmother. Mrs. Waldron is a 
lovely person, quite as fine in her way as her husband is in his.” 

This was a brand new idea to Katharine. She had never seen 
Mrs. Waldron and had always thought of her merely as a back- 
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ground for her distinguished husband, a woman who kept his 
things in order, gave him good meals and to whom he liked to 
return after his days or weeks of activity. 

“Now for poor dear old Jane,” Katharine thought, as she 
finished her work at noon. “How we shall miss each other, 
and she, poor lamb, is the one who will be left behind.” Then 
she had an idea which brought light to her eyes and a spring to 
her step. It was Saturday afternoon and both she and Jane were 
free. They had planned to meet at the Art Museum where a 
remarkable loan collection was on exhibition. Katharine flew 
home, got out of her uniform, and after a hurried lunch, took 
a street car for the museum, where she found Jane waiting for 
her. They walked up the long marble stairway which led to 
the floor where the special exhibits were to be found. Halfway 
up Jane turned and looked at Katharine. 

“Out with it, Kitty,” she said. “What’s the matter? Why are 
you so excited?” 

This to Katharine was surprising, for she had made a great 
effort at self-control. “Jinny, how could you know that anything 
is the matter? Come in here where these stupid engravings are, 
and I’ll tell you.” 

They found a long bench in the middle of the big empty room 
and Katharine began at once. “Jinny, Miss Thomas is advising 
me to go to Teachers College this autumn to take the post¬ 
graduate public health nursing course, the thing Father has 
always wanted me to do.” 

“Are you going, Kit?” Jane’s voice was very quiet. 

“Yes, and what’s more you must, you shall, go with me.” 

For a moment Jane’s face was a study, then the light died 
out of it. “Kitty, what nonsense are you talking? You know 
what my salary is and how much I can save on it. Why don’t you 
ask me why I have never thought of buying myself the New 
York Central Railroad for a Christmas present or of tucking 
away a simple little diamond tiara on my way home?” Katharine 
looked so crushed that she spoke more seriously. “Sometime I 
am going to take a postgraduate course. I imagine I must if I 
expect to hold any of the better positions, but I guess my hair 
will be turning grey before I get to it.” 
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Katharine was listening most impatiently. “If you would let 
me finish what I have to say. Jinny, we could talk more intelli¬ 
gently. Father is terribly interested in professional education. 
He is always helping promising students through the law school 
and you are just the kind that he would love to lend a hand to. 
He has worked out a wonderful plan for lending money which 
makes payment easy, and yet is so businesslike that nobody 
feels as if he were accepting more than he wants to. Jinny dear, 
do please take time to think this over. Don’t just say no.” 

Jane sprang up and strolled about the room, apparently 
interested in the fine line engravings which Katharine had 
called stupid. A solitary sightseer came in but quite evidently 
shared Katharine’s lack of appreciation of what the room con¬ 
tained, and soon went in search of a more colorful environment. 
Jane watched him go then returned to the bench where they 
had been sitting. 

“You know. Jinny,” Katharine ventured timidly, “Father 
is the kind of man whom it is easy to accept help from.” 

Jane sat down again. “I know he is, Kitty, and in a few 
years, when I have been able to save more myself, I should be 
only too glad to accept such an offer, but the time hasn’t come 
for that yet.” She spoke firmly. “You see, Kitty, you and I are dif¬ 
ferent and if we don’t recognize that fact, we can do each other 
harm. You have a family and a home and money back of you. 
I have none of these securities. When my father and mother died 
—I told you they were killed together in a railway accident— 
my father’s older sister offered me a home. I realize now how 
hard it must have been for her to keep me. I began to earn my 
living the day I left high school and I worked before that in 
vacations, but it was awfully hard to get ahead of the game, and 
when I had typhoid the year before I went in training, I had 
to come back on Aunt Ellen again. I had only just paid the last 
penny I owed when they accepted me at the hospital.” 

“How did you manage at the hospital. Jinny?” Katharine 
asked, round eyed. 

“Manage? Why I had the six, eight and ten dollars a month 
they gave us during our first, second and third years, and then 
when I graduated there was that wonderful seventy-five dollars 
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that came all in a lump. That bought me my graduate uniforms 
and started me off. While I was at the hospital I went to Aunt 
Ellen’s for my vacations. She was old and sick and was glad to 
have me come and take care of her for my board.” 

“Oh Jinny,” Katharine cried, “I had such glorious vacations. 
They were so care-free and jolly with all the family turning 
things upside down to make me have a good time. It makes me 
sick to think of them now.” 

Jane’s laugh had not a touch of bitterness or self-pity in it. 
"Of course you had jolly vacations. Why not? I always love to 
think of people having a good time. Beside, Kitty, I was three 
years older than you were even if you were my senior at the 
hospital. I didn’t need to be as care-free at my age and I was 
only too glad to go to a place where I shouldn’t have to . pay 
board.” Jane looked perfectly cheerful and a touch triumphant 
as she continued. “Ever since I left the hospital I have been 
able to save a little every month. This is in case of illness, so 
that I shall never again have to go through what I did when I 
was forced to borrow of poor old Aunt Ellen when I was 
sick.” 

Katharine knew that a small check went off at intervals to 
an elderly relative, but before today, Jane had never told her 
any details of her hard years. 

“Of course coming out here used up a little of my savings,” 
Jane admitted, “but thanks to you I am extraordinarily com¬ 
fortable and can still go on saving.” 

Katharine was almost in tears. “Thanks to me! Oh Jinny that 
horrid, wretched, little, miserable, cold hall-bedroom. It almost 
kills me to have you in it. You know I wanted you to take the 
living room. We don’t need a living room.” 

“But Kitty darling, the hall-bedroom just suits me and it is 
within my means which the living room is not. Besides think 
how much we both enjoy the living room—I, quite as much as 
you.” 

But Katharine was not listening. “And you know,” she went 
on, “I had the apartment anyway and when I asked you to come 
and share it with me, I never thought that you would insist on 
paying rent. I thought you would just come and—” Her voice 
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broke, and a woman at the other end of the room looked up 
from her study of the engravings. 

Jane jumped up. “Come on, Kit, let’s go home. If you are 
going to get all weepy about my financial affairs, I shall never 
mention them to you again.” She walked toward the door and 
Katharine followed mournfully along. As they entered the big 
hall, Jane stepped back. “What idiots we are, both of us! I'm 
feeling badly because I am going to lose you, and you are feel¬ 
ing badly because I can’t go too, so we are doing our level best 
to make each other as miserable as we can. I am the worst be¬ 
cause I seem to be cross with you for trying to help me, and 
furious because you want me to have everything that you 
have.” 

Katharine rallied and managed a rather tremulous smile. 
“Will you do just one thing for me, Jinny?” she asked. 

“What?” 

“Will you let me put the question of your going with me to 
New York up to Miss Thomas and see what she says?” 

Jane hesitated, but a glance at Katharine’s woebegone face 
had its effect. “All right, Kit, but I warn you that no power on 
earth is going to force me into debt again until I am ready.” 

As Katharine turned the key of their apartment, she gave an 
amused laugh. “Jinny, we went all the way up to the museum 
to see the loan exhibition and we spent all our time with those 
deadly engravings and never saw a single painting.” 

Jane smiled. “And it isn’t as if we saw the engravings either,” 
she said, “but how much better the engraving room served our 
purpose than that crowded gallery where the loan things were!” 

The following morning Katharine dragged Jane into Miss 
Thomas’ office. When she had finished what amounted to an 
impassioned plea for the director’s help in persuading Jane to 
accept a loan, “on the very easiest terms, Miss Thomas. Father 
is so reasonable,” Miss Thomas turned to Jane. “How about 
it, Miss McBride?” she asked. 

“I can’t involve myself in so heavy an indebtedness at this 
time, Miss Thomas. I must have saved more myself than I have 
been able to yet, before I can think of a loan.” She looked dis¬ 
tressed. “You and Katharine can’t understand what it means to 
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fear debt when, even without borrowing, you can only just 
keep your head above water.” 

Miss Thomas gave her an approving nod. “Yes, my dear,” 
she said quietly, “I do understand. I have been through that 
mill myself and I understand perfectly.” She turned to Kath¬ 
arine. “Don’t urge her Miss Kent. She is right. In my earlier 
days I should have felt exactly as Miss McBride feels.” She 
looked at the friends with understanding eyes. “I think,” she 
said, after a moment of thought, “that I will take this oppor¬ 
tunity to tell you something that I know will give you both 
pleasure. We have been planning for some time to offer the first 
vacant supervisorship to Miss McBride. When you go. Miss 
Kent, she will take your place.” 

Here indeed was a silver lining to the black cloud of separa¬ 
tion and, to Jane’s intense annoyance, it was not long before 
Katharine firmly believed that her leaving was of such obvious 
advantage to her friend’s nursing career that it was her own 
undoubted duty to go, whether she wanted to or not. 

When the two girls had left the office, Miss Thomas sat for 
awhile thinking about them. “One longs to let them have the 
joy of going to New York together,” she thought, “and I might 
be able to arrange for some sort of scholarship that Miss Mc¬ 
Bride would be willing to accept.” Then she shook her head. 
“No,” she decided, “Jane McBride is a strong and self-reliant 
individual and she had better be allowed to work out her 
own salvation in her own way. Also, for awhile it might do 
Katharine Kent good to have no one at hand in whom she 
can confide or upon whom she is tempted to lean.” 

Further rumination cleared the director’s brow. “That’s a 
nice, healthy, happy friendship,” she assured herself. “It won’t 
depend upon propinquity alone for endurance, and Jane Mc¬ 
Bride will get more from her postgraduate course if she waits 
until she has had some supervisory experience before she takes 
it.” She smiled somewhat wryly. “One more good supervisor 
whom it is my duty to move on.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

•MM 912 4K. 


What hath this day deserved? What hath it done 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendarf 

SHAKESPEARE. 


W ELL, Nora, are you satisfied?” 

A warm June afternoon was drawing to its close as a 
man and two women sat watching the green fields fly past the 
windows of a compartment on one of the long express trains 
speeding east from Chicago. It was the man who asked this 
question of the older of the two women. As she did not answer 
at once he turned to her companion, “How about you, Kitty, 
are you satisfied?” 

The compartment was David Waldron’s. He and Nora 
Thomas and Katharine Kent had been attending a nursing con¬ 
vention in Chicago—an important convention, because at it a 
new national organization had come into existence. Miss 
Thomas was on her way to pay her annual visit to the Waldrons, 
and Katharine, whose vacation was just beginning, had received 
an invitation from Mrs. Waldron asking her to stop over for 
a few days before going home. “I always like my husband’s 
friends,” Mrs. Waldron wrote, “and I feel that you and I have 
been far too long in making one another’s acquaintance, so 
do come if you can.” Katharine was only too glad to accept, 
the more so as it would give her an opportunity to see something 
of her former director. This was the first time the two had met 
since Katharine left Westburg, for she had gone directly from 
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her postgraduate course at Columbia to a position as head 
tuberculosis nurse on the staff of a city health department in 
Massachusetts. 

The doctor made his third effort. “Have neither of you any 
ideas left in your head after your mental orgy in Chicago, or am 
I to infer from your silence that you are not satisfied?” 

Katharine waited for Miss Thomas to speak. “Of course I 
am satisfied, David, as far as we have gone. It was a very thrill¬ 
ing moment when, just at noon on the seventh, the vote was 
taken and the birth of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing was announced. We all stood up to do it honor, 
but I feel exactly as I do when any baby is born. If he arrives 
safely and is in proper shape, I say to myself, ‘So far so good. 
Now what? Will this child make the world better or worse be¬ 
cause he—or she—has come into it today? Will he pull his oar, 
or is he going to be one of those whose weight must come upon 
others?’ I feel just that way about the new little organization 
that was born this week in Chicago.” 

"Oh, but Miss Thomas,” Katharine said quickly, “how could 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing,” she 
stumbled a little over the long name, “do harm? It might not 
do anything very fine, but how could it be positively harm¬ 
ful?” 

“It will do harm unless it does good. People do, and organiza¬ 
tions are made up of people.” Miss Thomas looked out across 
the level landscape to the setting sun, which a turn of the road 
had brought into view. “There are ever so many ways in which 
organizations can be harmful. They can insist upon an undue 
domination; they can be narrow and bigoted, or lax and lazy; 
they can be self-centered and self-satisfied; they can be—” 

Dr. Waldron interrupted her. “Hold on, Nora, cynicism is not 
your line. Why so gloomy? Did anything go wrong at the con¬ 
vention?” 

Miss Thomas laughed. “No, nothing went wrong, but you 
both drove me to an access of pessimism by your cheerful 
assumption that something final had been accomplished which 
could not fail to redound to the lasting welfare of the world.” 
She laughed again. “But of course I always react to a certain 
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amount of foreboding after the fatigue of a convention week 
with all its trimmings.” 

“So very reasonable of you,” the doctor said. “Unfortunately 
that kind of fatigue has just the opposite effect on me. I invari¬ 
ably feel that, with so much zeal afloat, every kind of accom¬ 
plishment is assured, and there is nothing left for me to do. 
Helen has the greatest difficulty in getting me out of bed the 
morning after a big medical meeting. I always say, ‘Go away, my 
dear, and leave me alone, I’m not needed any more.’ ” He 
stretched out his long legs as far as they would go in their 
cramped quarters. “Tell me a little more about it all. I hoped 
to get away for a few days before the date of my own paper. I 
wanted to bring Helen along and I thought we could make a 
spree of it and all come back together. Alas, the jolly little plan 
went the way of so many little plans, and all because of an idiot.” 

“A male or a female idiot?” asked Katharine. 

“In the present company it is a relief to be able to say, a male 
idiot. Oh, it was just the usual thing. It takes an unconscionable 
amount of time to circumvent an idiot because you have to act 
as if he weren’t one.” He interrupted the laugh that followed. 
“But go ahead, Nora, I really do want to know about the Na¬ 
tional Organization of Public Health Nurses.” 

“To begin with you have the name doubly wrong. It is for 
not of and it is nursing and not nurses—the National Organ¬ 
ization for Public Health Nursing. Those slight differences are 
important, but I’ll come to that. Shall I begin at the beginning, 
can you bear it?” she asked. 

The doctor nodded and Miss Thomas took off her hat and 
leaned back agamst one of the white bed pillows which so sur¬ 
prisingly assume day-time duties on a Pullman car. "For quite 
a while,” she began, “some of us have been worried about the 
future of our work. After having lived an obscure and rather 
limited existence for a good many years, public health nursing 
quite suddenly has leaped out of its obscurity and become 
alarmingly popular. As a result several things are happening. 
Any number of new visiting nurse associations are being started 
up. Sometimes these are well and wisely organized and admin¬ 
istered, but this is by no means always the case. Frequently the 



organizers haven’t the ghost of an idea what is involved. If 
they are fortunate enough to get hold of the right nurse, they 
go along fairly well—all learning, as the saying goes, on the job. 
But it is not always as simple as that. Sometimes the organizers 
are mere infants. A group of girls—the Moonbeam Society, or 
something of that sort—will be seized with charitable yearn¬ 
ings. They raise the money and engage a nurse, preferably a 
young and pretty one, wearing a becoming uniform. Just as her 
patients are learning to depend upon her, the Moonbeams’ 
interest flits to something else, or they discover that sustained 
money raising is a harder task than they bargained for and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the patients find themselves without a 
nurse because the nurse finds herself without a salary/' 

Looking up. Miss Thomas caught Dr. Waldron’s eye, and 
though he said nothing, she broke off to answer the expression 
she saw there. “No, no, David, you needn't look at me like 
that. I am not cynical about the efforts of the young, and I am 
not flippant about their aspirations. 1 am perfectly well aware 
of the really good work done by your precious Rosebuds, but 
you must remember that you and Helen have guided their every 
footstep and that you started them off with a very superior 
nurse, thanks to me. All the young don’t have such guidance, 
and some of them don't want it even if they could get it.” 

Dr. Waldron was amused. “I didn't say anything, Nora. Why 
get so agitated over the poor little Rosebuds? Go on with what 
you were saying. I am interested.” 

Miss Thomas laughed. “I am not agitated,” she said with 
some spirit, “but next time, for pity’s sake do say something. I 
would far rather have you speak than look.” 

“ ‘On with the play,’ ” the doctor murmured patiently. 

“Where was I? Oh yes, I was enumerating the various ele¬ 
ments that enter into the picture of public health nursing today. 
Did you know that some of the stores and other business con¬ 
cerns are beginning to see advertising value in a visiting nurse? 
I don't mean a nurse for their own employees, but a nurse to 
serve some obviously forlorn locality where her ministrations 
may be written up in a before-and-after story for the illustrated 
Sunday supplement. So they ‘hire’ one as a publicity venture, 
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with no assurance of permanence or standardization for her 
work; As of course you know, one of the large insurance com¬ 
panies is offering nursing service to its industrial policyholders. 
To be sure they are doing this on an excellent basis, but other 
companies less well guided may follow their example with dif¬ 
ferent results. Churches also, with the best of motives, are ac¬ 
quiring nurses to care for their poorer parishioners—a good 
proposition in itself, but one that usually makes for an uneven 
service to the community. City and county nurses frequently 
have to work under health officers who know little or nothing 
about the duties of a public health nurse. But why do I go on? 
You know it all as well as I do.” 

Miss Thomas sighed. “And then,” she continued, “there are 
the nurses themselves, poor things. They are obliged to struggle 
with each problem as it comes up, when perhaps in some other 
city or town that very problem has been satisfactorily solved in 
a way that could be copied elsewhere. Of course, we must admit 
that there are good nurses and poor nurses and, since this is so, 
we see real danger in letting loose in the homes of the people, 
so vast a number of carelessly selected and more or less unsuper¬ 
vised young women. Not long ago, I myself ran across a gay 
young miss having a high old time of it, doing very little and 
very poor work on a salary as large as any paid in the country, 
and this merely because nobody in the place knew what a 
nurse’s salary and working hours ought to be. If only a few 
nurses are without a suitable ethical background for their work, 
they can easily break down all that we have been so long in 
building up.” 

She sighed again. “The ones my heart goes out to are the 
young nurses who are bringing the highest ideals to their work 
but who make the most egregious mistakes out of sheer igno¬ 
rance, and because they have nowhere to go for help, and 
almost no books which will give them what they need.” 

“Me, for instance, at Glendale,” Katharine said. “I mean as 
far as the egregious mistakes go.” 

“Yes, you at Glendale and your board of managers at Glen¬ 
dale, too. You were all in the same boat. Well,” Miss Thomas 
continued, “suffice it to say that in spite of the fact that a great 
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deal of splendid work is being done, the disadvantages, as well 
as the advantages, of our sudden rise to favor have been recog¬ 
nized by a jiumber of thoughtful nurses all over the country, 
and a group of us asked that the American Nurses Association 
and the Society of Superintendents of Training Schools appoint 
a special committee to consider the whole question and bring 
in a report at the Chicago Meeting. We asked for a small com¬ 
mittee, and a committee of six was appointed—three from each 
nursing body.” 

“Were you on the committee?” asked Dr. Waldron. 

“No, we wanted to hurry the thing along in order to be ready 
for the convention this June, and it seemed best to have all the 
members from the East so that they could meet easily in New 
York. However, I was more or less in on it and I lent a hand 
because I know the Middle West so well.” 

“I think it is quite remarkable that you were able to form a 
national body so quickly. It usually takes much longer to get 
the idea of such a necessity into people’s heads.” 

“The times were ripe and then the committee had sent out 
letters to all the agencies in the country known to be doing 
public health nursing of any kind, asking if they would be 
in favor of forming a national organization. There were about 
a hundred of them—visiting nurse associations, boards of 
health, settlement houses, clubs, churches, tuberculosis leagues 
and all the others. They were asked to send a delegate to the 
convention if they could, and if they couldn’t, to let the secre¬ 
tary of the committee know whether or not they would be 
in favor of forming a national public health nursing organiza¬ 
tion.” 

“Good work. What kind of a response did the secretary get?” 

“Of course a lot didn’t answer but quite a number did, and 
almost all of these were enthusiastic. Not a great many of them 
could send a delegate. Easterners are so awfully cautious about 
spending money for travel—that is in their own country. They 
seem to pack up and sail for Europe with the utmost ease.” 

The doctor smiled. “True enough. We expect you Westerners 
to do the duty travelling. We save our money for purposes of 
pure pleasure. Well, now for the meetings.” 
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“They went exceedingly well. We had no idea there would 
be so many at the first one. Twice we had to move into a larger 
room and everyone had opinions and wanted to talk. Our 
smart little preliminary committee had the draft of a constitu¬ 
tion all ready, and though of course we did not attempt to put 
things through in a single meeting, we did succeed in stepping 
along pretty briskly.” 

“What were the knotty points?” the doctor asked. 

“There were two principal ones: first, the name. In the West 
and Middle West we are apt to call ourselves public health 
nurses and in the East and South, visiting or district nurses. 
But a more important issue was our relationship to the other two 
national nursing bodies. We felt that a tie-up with the Ameri¬ 
can Nurses Association was imperative but we were determined 
not to become merely a section of it.” 

“Why?” 

“In the first place we felt very strongly about having a lay, as 
well as a professional, membership in order to let in our local 
board and committee people; and the American Nurses Asso¬ 
ciation, quite rightly, is a purely professional body and cannot 
consider admitting lay members. Then I suppose we wanted to 
paddle our own canoe. Frankly we very definitely did not want 
to be responsible to an older organization which does not know 
our special problems, but which would necessarily legislate for 
use if we formed a part of it as a section.” 

Dr. Waldron laughed. “In other words you, like all the young 
the world over, want a free hand.” 

“Yes, we do. We want complete freedom to raise and spend 
our own money, to plan our own program, to establish our own 
standards and to select our own staff.” 

“Staff!” Dr. Waldron raised his eyebrows. “Are you going 
to start right off with headquarters, a staff and all the para¬ 
phernalia of a going concern? Aren't you pretty ambitious?” 

“Of course we are but honestly, David, what could we accom¬ 
plish with a national organization that only functioned through 
a body of busy women scattered all over this big country?” 

“True, but my dear girl, do you realize what you are letting 
yourself in for in the way of a budget?” 
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"My dear boy, of course we realize it perfectly.” 

Katharine was -greatly diverted by the epithets “boy” and 
“girl” as applied to the two revered personages with whom she 
was travelling, but she made no comment and Miss Thomas 
went on. 

“Most of uS are already running our own local organizations 
on fairly sizable budgets, so the struggle for financial support is 
an old story to us. We are ready to work to raise the neces¬ 
sary money and, as a start, we expect to get enough for a head¬ 
quarters office in New York, an executive secretary of A-i 
caliber, a good stenographer and a suitable allowance for travel, 
correspondence and so forth.” 

The doctor was much interested. “Where in thunder is this 
modest little fortune coming from?” he asked. 

“We don’t know yet, but of course we have ideas. Of one 
thing we are sure. We can’t expect to get it all from membership 
dues nor exclusively from nurses. Why should we? Locally, 
public health nursing is a community responsibility, and its 
national body should be financed by the members of com¬ 
munities who are interested in better local work. We are also 
going to appeal to a few rich people who have already shown 
an adventurous spirit in their giving, and who can be made to 
see all that we have in mind for the future, even though as yet 
we have no past. Of course our very first step will be the appoint¬ 
ment of a finance committee which will also be a ways and 
means committee. We talked of you, David. We want your 
help and advice most awfully, and your name would mean a 
great deal when we go to the Foundations.” 

Dr. Waldron considered the matter for a few minutes. “I am 
a busy man,” he said at last. “It would probably mean getting 
out of something else if you really want me to put my back into 
it, but I am on a number of well established committees which 
really do not need me any more.” Again he sat thinking. “How 
about the amount of time that nurses like you must give, Nora? 
Will your boards be willing to donate as much of that important 
item as it will take?” 

“We have thought of that. I am sure that the best of them 
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will want to be generous about their directors’ time, but you 
must not forget that this is not a nurses’ organization. We con¬ 
sider our lay members of vast importance and many of them 
have felt the need of a national organization quite as much as 
we have. It is very definitely their organization too, hence the 
use of the word nursing instead of nurses in the name.” 

“Why,” Katharine asked, “was there such a funny attitude 
toward the prerogatives of the lay members? Some of the older 
nurses acted as if they were scared to death of them.” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, “there is a long history back of that 
point of view. Any profession which has so recently pulled 
itself up from a subordinate position by its boot straps is bound 
to be nervous about slipping back. You have only to look at the 
situation in some of the foreign countries, where complete lay 
and medical domination exists, to see that there is some justifi¬ 
cation for such fears. Indeed I know more than one doctor and 
hospital trustee in this country who would be only too glad to 
return to the good old ways. Just what were the scared ones 
afraid of?” 

“Interference with educational standards, I should say, but 
Miss Thomas knows better than I do.” 

Miss Thomas nodded. “Yes, principally that, though there 
were a few other things which we will try to take care of in the 
by-laws.” 

For a time the doctor looked out of the window. The sun 
had dropped below the horizon but the sky was still full of 
color. “What is your form of organization?” he asked Miss 
Thomas. 

“The usual one—a board which is representative of the whole 
country; an executive committee with broad powers, and with 
a chairman who will be expected this year to carry, with her 
committee, rather more than the usual amount of responsi¬ 
bility, because we flew so high for our president that we only 
secured her by promising her that she should be called upon 
as little as possible. Of course she will give us help and advice 
when we need it, and she will preside and give the president’s 
address at the convention next year, but she is already carrying 
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more than any ten women ought to carry and she feels that she 
cannot undertake the actual starting of another national organ¬ 
ization/ 1 

“You were extremely wise and extremely lucky to get her 
on any terms,” Dr. Waldron said. “Her name and her almost 
world-wide reputation will do more for you than you perhaps 
realize. Also her knowledge of national work is a wonderful 
backlog for any young organization. What is your membership 
—individual, or have you an agency membership as well?” 

“We have both but the organization really represents a fed¬ 
eration of agencies with an allowance for individual member¬ 
ship too. We are counting on our membership restrictions to 
jack up educational standards for the nurses and their agencies 
as well. We are wholly centralized as yet. Do you think we ought 
to provide for some form of state organization, David?” 

“That’s sure to come. You will find that you can’t navigate 
in a country the size of the United States without it, but don’t 
be in a hurry. I suppose you can hardly expect to get your board 
together very often if its membership combines East and West, 
North and South.” 

Katharine and Miss Thomas both laughed. “On the con¬ 
trary,” the latter said, “we expect to have full board meetings 
once a year with all travelling expenses of the members paid 
by the organization.” 

The doctor whistled. “The dickens you do! Money no ob¬ 
ject, I see.” 

Miss Thomas spoke earnestly. “Oh David, please don’t think 
of us as a lot of silly, extravagant women. It is not worth while 
starting an organization of this sort unless it is to be really and 
truly national in outlook, and how can it be that unless we get 
an all-over-the-country board together often enough to build 
our thinking upon country-wide knowledge of nursing condi¬ 
tions?” 

Dr. Waldron too spoke seriously. “You are dead right, Nora, 
and the last names in the world I should apply to you and your 
colleagues are silly or extravagant. As a matter of fact, my hat 
is off to you. I think you have organized with a great deal of 
wisdom and good sense. You will probably make some changes 
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and widen out as you go along but I don’t believe you have 
made any mistakes so far. If I can help, I’m your man.” 

Miss Thomas was delighted. “Good,” she said enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “A number of us have volunteered to interest certain 
people in helping us to start, and you are one of my 'pros¬ 
pects.’ ” 

The doctor burst into a hearty laugh. “For pure, unadulter¬ 
ated guile, commend me to a good woman with a cause to fur¬ 
ther. Your innocent little visit to my dear wife is coming along 
pretty well, isn’t it, Nora? Who are your other victims and what 
do you want of them?” 

Miss Thomas could not help laughing, too. “Don’t be absurd, 
David. You know perfectly well that I have visited your dear 
wife every year of my life since you married her. As for our 
victims, as you call them, we want different things from each 
one. We want knowledge and wisdom and backing from some, 
and from others we want understanding and money.” 

“Pretty good things to lay hands on. There is just one other 
thing I’d like to know. You told me the kind of tie-up you did 
not want with the American Nurses Association but you did 
not tell me the kind you have. Is it satisfactory?” 

“Yes, very. They were fine about it and gave us exactly the 
standing we wanted. It is the same as that of the Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools. By the way, the superin¬ 
tendents are going to change their name to the League of Nurs¬ 
ing Education. As organizations both bodies are members of the 
American Nurses Association, in that our presidents have ex- 
officio membership on its directorate. Of course as individuals 
we are all members through our alumnae. Really you see the 
A.N.A. is we, not they” 

At that moment a white coated waiter appeared at the door 
of the compartment. He spoke reproachfully. “Dr. Waldron, 
Sir, don’t you and your ladies want any dinner?” 

The doctor jumped up. “Good gracious, Sam, is it time for 
dinner?” 

Sam’s reproach deepened. “I done shout ‘last call for din¬ 
ner’ twicet before now. Dining car’s most empty. She goes off 
in half an hour.” 
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“Have some soup on the table and we’ll be there in a min¬ 
ute. I travel on this line so often,” Dr. Waldron explained, 
“that Sam and I are old friends.” After the waiter had gone, 
he laughed. “Oh, how typical we all are of our tribe. So ab¬ 
sorbed with interest in our great effort for the better health 
of the world that we forget all about a dining-car crew of tired 
waiters who would like to get us fed and out of the way well 
before the car goes off.” 

“The health of the world hasn’t kept me from the pangs of 
hunger all this time,” Katharine said, as she hurried off to wash 
her hands. 

The following morning, at an unpleasantly early hour, the 
three friends met on the car platform, their luggage beside them. 
The train was slowing down, and as it pulled into the station 
Dr. Waldron craned his neck to look up and down the plat¬ 
form. “There she is,” he cried. “There’s Helen, Nora. See her, 
Kitty? I knew she would be here. She always insists on meeting 
this early train.” 

Katharine had a fleeting glimpse of a well-dressed woman, 
probably of about her mother’s age, but looking much younger 
because of the almost girlish slimness of her little figure. When 
the train finally stopped Mrs. Waldron was at the steps to 
greet them, and Katharine saw that it was not her figure alone 
that gave Helen Waldron her look of youth. Her charming, 
vivid face was as gay as the scarf about her neck and she moved 
with a quick, springing step to which, alas, Mrs. Kent had long 
been a stranger. 

“Here you are, you darlings,” she cried, kissing her husband 
and Miss Thomas. “And this must be Miss Kent. It was good 
of you to come. I am so very glad to see you.” 

Katharine flushed and, emboldened by the cordiality of her 
welcome, she said, a little shyly, “Mrs. Waldron, I really don’t 
think that it is Miss Kent. I think it is Katharine, or Kitty who 
has come to visit you. You know I ceased to be Miss Kent to 
Dr. Waldron a long time ago.” 

“Capital,” her hostess said. “To tell the truth I’m glad that 
Miss Kent did not come. I think she would be something of an 
effort.” Then turning to her husband, “David, you didn’t let 
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them get their breakfast on that horrid, hot, stuffy train, did 
you?” 

Dr. Waldron led the way to the car in which Mrs. Waldron 
had driven herself down. “I certaintly did not, my dear. Nora 
has been harboring hopes of buckwheat cakes ever since she got 
up and so have I.” He helped them in, taking the wheel him¬ 
self with the evident pleasure of one to whom driving is not too 
old a story. Arrived at the pleasant, friendly house standing a 
little back from a shady street on the outskirts of the city, 
Katharine felt instantly at home. Mrs. Waldron took them to 
their rooms, saying, “Remember, nothing but your face and 
hands before breakfast. After that you can spend the entire 
morning in the bathtub if you want to.” 

To Katharine’s delight breakfast was served on a little paved 
terrace opening out of the dining room where, from her seat, 
she could watch the shadows of the trees on the lawn as the 
light summer breeze stirred their leaves. When the last buck¬ 
wheat cake had disappeared, Katharine having won the prize 
offered by her host to the consumer of the greatest number, 
the doctor went off to his office, and Mrs. Waldron turned to 
her guests, “Now then, children, what do you want to do this 
morning? A bath and thinner clothes first of all, I imagine. 
After that, quiet or activity? Take your choice.” 

Miss Thomas spoke first. “Quiet by all means for me. The 
couch in my own bay window with a book in my hand and a 
series of nice little naps following each other in quick succes¬ 
sion. I slept very little last night on the train.” 

Mrs. Waldron smiled approval. “Just what I hoped you would 
say, Nora. When you got off the train this morning, I thought I 
had never seen you look more post-conventiony or pre-vacationy 
or whatever it is that gives people the appearance of going into 
a decline when they’re not.” 

“Perhaps it’s only a sleeping-cary look,” Miss,Thomas said, 
laughing. 

Mrs. Waldron looked at her friend searchingly. “Perhaps, but 
how about a luncheon tray in your room and a continuance of 
the nice litle naps into the afternoon?” 

Miss Thomas’ tired face relaxed. “Katharine Kent may have 
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won the griddle cake prize,” she said, “but it is you, Helen, 
who always carries off every medal for the perfect hostess.” 

The perfect hostess beamed. “The day begins well. One guest 
checked off before we leave the breakfast table. Now for Kath¬ 
arine. Do you mind if I call you Katharine instead of Kitty? 
It is a name I love.” Without waiting for an answer she went 
on. “In about an hour I am going out in the car to do some 
errands. If you cared to come with me I could show you the 
sights of the town and then that would be done and we needn’t 
bother about them again. Not being a native I never dare omit 
this particular little ceremony. If I do, my friends are sure to 
find it out and have their civic susceptibilities ruffled. This after¬ 
noon if you are rested, Nora, I thought it would be nice to take 
a real country drive and have our tea somewhere out of doors. 
David is usually free on Saturday afternoon, and he will come 
with us if I let him drive and don’t give him his tea in a 
‘Shoppe.’ But,” she added, “don’t do any of these things unless 
you want to. There is a hammock under those trees, Katharine, 
if you would rather spend the morning in it. I once went to a 
nurses’ convention with David and decided that they were only 
fit for Amazons.” 

“I would much rather come with you,” Katharine said 
promptly. 

When, an hour later, she came downstairs in her pretty 
blue cotton dress and shady hat, her cheeks were still rosy from 
her hot bath. Mrs. Waldron, who was in the hall waiting for 
her, turned away after a quick glance, but she only said, “I 
was just going to get the car out. Will you come with me and 
furnish a few guiding gestures? It is David’s secret hope that 
I’ll back into the doorway because he did once and had to pay 
twenty-five dollars to have the jam mended. He would gladly 
pay another twenty-five to have me do it, too.” 

Katharine t|ps amused. “You never know the secret hopes and 
ambitions of the great, do you?” she asked. 

The few errands done, they headed for the park which lay on 
the further side of the city and which was justly famous for its 
natural beauty of hilly country and peaceful lakes. Passing 
through the rather pretentious gates they drove in companion- 
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able silence under the big trees that bordered the water’s edge. 

“Mrs. Waldron,” Katharine broke the silence a little tim¬ 
idly. “I wonder if you know how much Dr. Waldron has helped 
me. Has he ever told you?” 

“No,” Mrs. Waldron said, stopping the car in the shade of 
a weeping willow tree that hung over the lake, to watch the 
ducks and swans turn upside down in their search for food 
beneath the shallow water. “It is never from David that I hear 
of his deeds of kindness. How has he helped you?” 

Katharine told of the graduation speech which had opened 
so many new doors to her; of the wise and understanding advice 
that had turned her defeat at Glendale into a stepping stone to 
better work; of the encouraging letters when complications 
arose. She spoke earnestly. “And it isn’t only the things Dr. 
Waldron says, it is his generous, broad-minded way of looking at 
everything. He makes me ashamed of all my narrow, stupid 
little thoughts, just the way Father and Mother do. Then,” she 
added, “it was he who advised me to go out to Westburg to be 
under Miss Thomas, and you know what that would mean to 
a young nurse completely lost in a maze of new experiences.” 

“Ah, Nora!” Mrs. Waldron’s eyes were shining. “Dear, brave, 
wonderful Nora.” After a moment she took Katharine’s hand. 
“My dear, there must be something intrinsically fine about you 
yourself to respond to such rare people as Nora Thomas and 
my David. It takes two electric poles to set the current running, 
you know.” 

Katharine pressed the hand in her lap. “I do so wish I could 
do something to show my gratitude to them.” 

“I know what they would both say to that.” 

“What?” 

“I have heard David say it a hundred times when people have 
thanked him for some help or advice he has given them. He 
always says, ‘don’t thank me, just pass it on.’ ” 

Katharine watched two white swans sailing toward them and 
thought this over, wondering how much of value she, herself, 
had to pass on. She was aroused by Mrs. Waldron’s voice. “You 
have already given David something that he greatly needed. You 
have given him comfort. Did he ever tell you so?” 
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“No,” Katharine said, guessing what his wife meant, “but—” 
she hesitated, “Miss Thomas told me that you had lost a daugh¬ 
ter." 

“Yes, David can’t talk about her. I wish he could for I think 
perhaps it might make it easier for him. He did tell me though, 
after he came back from his graduation talk at your hospital, 
that John Kent’s daughter was very like our little Nora. David 
says that you are like her in other ways too.” 

“I am glad,” Katharine said simply. 

Mrs. Waldron waited until a carful of noisy young people 
had passed, then she said thoughtfully, “I know it has been a 
comfort to him to watch your development and to know that he 
has had a little hand in it. Once, when Nora was a baby he said 
that he wished she might grow up to be a nurse.” 

Neither spoke for a long time, then Mrs. Waldron put her foot 
on the starter. “Aren’t they beautiful?” She pointed to the ducks 
whose exquisite coloring shone bronze and gold and green in the 
bright noonday sunshine. “I always stop here to watch them.” 
As they drove on, she said, “I haven’t seen your mother for years 
but I remember her very well. She was such a pretty, quiet girl 
with a nice little round figure and lovely big eyes.” 

“I didn’t know that you knew Mother,” Katharine exclaimed 
in surprise. 

Mrs. Waldron laughed. “I doubt if those big eyes of her ever 
really took me in. All they saw at the time I met her was your 
father. You see I was David’s girl for his class day and your 
mother was John Kent’s, and David and John were great friends. 
We saw a little of each other during the festivities and I envied 
Jher. She was so calm and dignified and so sure about herself and 
John, while I was all of a muddle over David, though how in 
the world I could possibly have contemplated not marrying him, 
I can’t imagine now.” 

Katharine smiled. “I can’t either, though put to the test, I 
should find it pretty hard to decide on Dr. Waldron if Father 
had been around.” 

At dinner that evening Mrs. Waldron made an announce¬ 
ment. “Tomorrow,” she said firmly, “we are going on a picnic.” 

Her husband groaned aloud. 
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“You needn’t groan, David, it is not going to be a work-your- 
way picnic. It is going to be a nice one. No one will ask you to 
do a single thing about cutting up the duck or getting rid of the 
debris and there won’t be any fire to pick up twigs for. Your 
food will be either nice and hot or nice and cold for I am taking 
everything in thermos bottles and jars, and I know exactly where 
I am going so we won’t squabble about the place to have lunch. 
Stop groaning. Nora loves my picnics, and anyway you’ll have 
to come with us because there won’t be anything to eat here 
at noon. I’ve given Molly and Katy the day out.” 

Dr. Waldron ceased to groan and tried another tack. “Helen, 
I am surprised at you. Kitty comes of a church-going family. 
How can you reconcile your conscience to leading a little lamb 
astray on the holy Sabbath day? I say nothing of poor Nora who 
so far has succeeded in avoiding heathenism.” 

His wife had him. “No use, David. I am going to church and 
you can all come with me. After church we’ll have a glass of 
milk to keep us from being fractious and, by going the short 
way, we shall get to our lunch place with grand appetites by two 
o’clock at the latest.” 

The doctor succumbed, merely remarking mournfully, “I 
always look forward all the week to my noonday dinner on Sun¬ 
day.” 

Miss Thomas laughed. “David, you rend my heart.” 

“Don’t encourage him, Nora, he will have a good deal better 
Sunday dinner than usual, and having made his protest, he will 
enjoy the picnic more than any of us.” 

“It may rain,” was the best the doctor could muster as a 
parting shot. 

It did not rain. On the contrary Sunday turned out to be 
one of those June days about which one dreams in January and 
February, wondering if it could have been as perfect as memory 
records it. Miss Thomas spent a quiet morning in her room, 
but joined the others on their return from church. Somewhat 
to Katharine’s surprise her friend, the doctor, was in high 
spirits. He had a great deal to say about the beauty of the day 
and the life-giving quality of the air. “In short,” he ended, “we 
have a day of days for our picnic.” At this Katharine could not 
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help glancing at his wife. Her expression did not change, but 
when they went back to the kitchen for another load of sup¬ 
plies, she said, “He is always like that about picnics. He must 
have gone to some awful ones when he was young, for his one 
idea of them is that they are messy and that he will be asked to 
do things that he does very badly and loathes doing. I like to 
fuss with a fire and cook myself, but it makes David so wretched 
that I have given it up. He thinks he ought to help me and 
doesn’t know how, so I have tried to perfect what I call a picnic 
de luxe." 

It certainly was a picnic de luxe and Katharine enjoyed it 
hugely. The lunch was delectable, the spot in which it was 
eaten just right, and the little party so full of gaiety and fun 
that the moments fairly flew. Miss Thomas had recovered from 
her fatigue, and was among intimate friends with whom she 
had a common past on which to call for reminiscence and 
anecdote. At first Katharine was a little startled at the ruthless¬ 
ness with which the Waldrons poked fun at her honored chief, 
but she soon found that Miss Thomas was quite able to take 
care of herself and that she could be counted on to give quite 
as good as she got in the way of counteroffensive. 

After lunch they lapsed into comfortable silence, leaning 
against their respective tree trunks, but this was not to last 
long. 

“By the way, Kitty,” the doctor said, “didn’t you hold forth, 
yourself, at the convention? Was it a maiden effort? How did 
it go?” 

Before Katharine could speak, Miss Thomas answered for 
her. “It went extremely well, David. Her points were well taken 
and I was impressed with the assurance and dignity with which 
she presented them.” 

The object of this commendation blushed with pleasure. 
“Oh, what I did was very little,” she hastened to say. “It was a 
kind of symposium on the advantages of specialization versus 
generalization in public health nursing and I was only one of 
four nurses to discuss the subject. No, it was not a maiden 
effort,” she added. “My job, this last year and a half has re¬ 
quired a good deal of speaking. I like it. I thought I should 
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be frightened to death to speak at the convention, but when I 
got up I only thought of one thing—that I must make all 
those nurses see how necessary specialization is for the welfare of 
the patients—and then before I knew it, the whole thing was 
over and I was sitting down/’ # 

The doctor laughed. "Yes, that's one blessed thing about 
public speaking, we all do sit down at last. I often think of that 
kind dispensation of an all-wise Providence when I have been 
speaking myself, and oftener still when I have been listening 
to somebody else. I take it you are an advocate of specializa¬ 
tion then, Kitty." 

'‘Yes, I am. I have worked both ways and I am perfectly sure 
that I am doing better tuberculosis work than I ever did as a 
generalized nurse, and so is every nurse on my staff.” 

"What is your measuring rod?” Dr. Waldron asked wickedly. 

Katharine hesitated for a moment, and Miss Thomas and his 
wife both spoke at once. "David, I call you the champion pinner- 
down of all time,” Miss Thomas said. Mrs. Waldron threw a 
daisy at him. "That’s what he always says when I tell him that 
sweetbreads, or something like that, are cheaper in the long 
run than corned beef hash.” 

The doctor was unperturbed. "I have not yet heard about 
your measuring rod, Kitty. All this silly and ignorant banter is 
disturbing to our more jnature outlook, isn’t it?” 

Katharine had not been listening. "I suppose,” she said 
slowly, "that the ultimate measuring rod will be accomplish¬ 
ment, and how can we possibly tell anything about accomplish¬ 
ment until the present generation of children, who are now our 
contact cases, grow up and pass the age when they would be 
likely to break down?” 

Dr. Waldron lighted another cigarette. "All right then, 1*11 
put the question another way. Why are you so sure that you 
are doing better tuberculosis work, and that your staff is doing 
better work, under the specialized system?” 

Katharine looked relieved. "That is an easier one to answer. 
Because we have more time to study the disease and to do what 
is needed for the patient for, since we do nothing else, we see 
so many more tuberculous, and pre-tuberculous cases. Knowing 
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what I now know about tuberculosis, I should feel perfectly 
limp if you asked me to prepare a nurse for a generalized pro¬ 
gram and, at the same time, turn her out a first rate T.B. nurse. 
Why do doctors specialize?” she went on. “Surely it is for the 
selfsame reason that we do—because they have found that they 
can become more proficient in their various fields if they don't 
attempt to cover too much ground. And why do the chest men 
and the pediatricians all want specially trained nurses? It is 
because they find that these nurses know their job better. Oh 
yes, I am all for specialization in public health nursing. Aren’t 
you. Miss Thomas?” 

Miss Thomas considered the question for some minutes. “I 
am not so well qualified to judge as you are because I have never 
myself done specialized nursing and, to tell the truth, I am not 
able to make up my mind about it. I don’t question the fact that 
the nurses who are giving their entire time to a specialty are 
doing perhaps better work in that specialty than a generalized 
nurse, for the very reasons that you have named, but where is all 
this specialization likely to take us? Certainly, where we are 
going is not less important than where we are now, or where 
we have come from. I rather fear this chopping up of a public 
health nurse’s work into little pieces marked child welfare, 
tuberculosis, school, hospital social services with, doubtless, 
many more sub-divisions to come. I am afraid that no one will 
see the family as a whole and that there will be a duplication of 
effort that will tend to raise the cost of the visit until it becomes 
prohibitive.” 

“I know there is that danger,” Katharine admitted, “and like 
most, if not all, official agencies, my own does not give bedside 
care, so we have to turn over all our bed cases to the visiting 
nurse association. I must say that we have succeeded in arriving 
at a very satisfactory basis for such transfers back and forth, 
still—” 

“Do you keep the other members of the family—the contact 
cases?” the doctor asked. 

“Yes, we do, and of course that means that more* than one 
nurse go to the same family. It would be a great deal better 
if we all worked under one organization. That would simplify 
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a lot oI things and would allow a rotation of nurses through the 
various services, but,” and she could not help laughing, “on the 
other hand I believe, almost violently, that the official and pri¬ 
vate agencies should go forward hand in hand, neither one 
being developed at the expense of the other. Oh dear, how 
puzzling it all is. I think I must be half-witted not to be able 
to think it out more clearly.” 

“Not at all,” Miss Thomas encouraged her. “You are dealing 
with one of the problems, really two of the major public health 
nursing problems of the day, and you are feeling your way along 
as we all have to do. There was an excellent exposition of the 
subject at the convention by a young woman named Katharine 
Kent, R.N. I am inclined to refer you to her remarks.” 

They were still laughing when Mrs. Waldron, who had 
slipped away during this rather technical discussion, returned 
saying, “Everything is all packed up, my dears. How about 
starting for home? If we go the long, pretty way round we shall 
only just get our poor Sunday-dinnerless David back in time 
for his next meal.” 

As they strolled toward the car, Dr. Waldron said, “There is 
one more thing I want to say about your new organization, 
Nora. Don’t forget that before you go very much further you 
will need some kind of a publication, preferably, of course, a 
magazine for your National Organization for—of—to—” He 
stopped. “Why in thunder couldn’t you find a name a fellow 
would be able to remember?” 

“We wanted a shorter name but we weren’t able to think of 
one. Can’t you remember that it is an organization for nursing, 
David?” 

The doctor gave the two older women a hand over the low 
stone wall allowing Katharine to scramble over by herself. “We 
already have the magazine,” Miss Thomas continued when they 
had reached the other side, “all started and going and sub¬ 
sidized until we can pick it up ourselves financially. It was a 
wonderful christening present from one of the middle western 
visiting nurse associations, and there is another thing that I 
meant to tell you which is quite as important as the magazine. 
We have a splendid nurse in view for executive secretary, or 
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director, or whatever we decide to call her. I can’t tell you 
who she is for she is in an important position now, but she is a 
born pioneer and I am quite sure she will come to us.” 

“Nora, for pity’s sake, go back and sit with Helen,” the doctor 
said as they reached the car. “Women like you take all the starch 
out of me. Everything you want, you simply go and get. How, 
heaven only knows.” He threw up his hands in mock despair. 
“Come, Kitty, sit with me. You are probably cut out of the same 
cloth, but you are young and haven’t reached the worst stage 
yet.” He smiled at his wife in the little mirror in front of him. 
“As for Helen, only a husband could possibly gauge her brilliant 
powers of going and getting. Nearly thirty years ago she decided 
to get me and having accomplished her purpose, she has spent 
these years in making me over into what she considers a suitable 
husband. You both saw her in action over this picnic. Did I stay 
at home, or did I come?” 

“Did you have a good time, or did you not?” was his wife’s 
retort. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


And when the fight begins within himself a man’s worth something. 

BROWNING. 


K ATHARINE’S experience as head tuberculosis nurse on 
a city health department staff had proved, on the whole, 
a happy one. The department of health under which she worked 
employed three groups of nurses responsible, respectively, for 
school nursing, child welfare, and tuberculosis work. Each group 
had its own head nurse, but the three worked quite independ¬ 
ently. As a result of this independence, there was more or less 
creaking of wheels in regard to a number of details inevitably 
affecting the nursing body as a whole. Katharine’s chief, Dr. 
Baker, a man of extraordinarily few words, was an excellent 
health officer, and though she occasionally wished that he might 
have been a trifle more expansive, she both respected and liked 
him. 

Not long after her return from the vacation which was begun 
with the visit to the Waldrons as recounted in the last chapter, 
Dr. Baker sent for her. Looking up from his desk as she en¬ 
tered his office, he told her to sit down, and finished reading 
the notes in his hand. Continuing to act as if she were not 
there, he rang for his secretary, gave her some rapid instruc¬ 
tions, and returned to his notes. Wondering if he really had 
forgotten her and if so what she ought to do about it, Katharine 
decided to possess her soul in patience and await events. This 
was what he evidently expected, for in time he turned to her. 
“Want a harder job, Miss Kent?” he asked abruptly. 

Taken by surprise, Katharine was forced to think quickly. “I 
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haven’t had time to do justice to my present one yet, Dr. Baker,” 
she said. "No, I don’t want to leave it so soon. I would rather 
stay here.” 

Her chiefs face showed faint signs of satisfaction. “You 
wouldn’t have to go away. The job is here.” Katharine waited. 
“I have decided to reorganize the nursing service of my depart¬ 
ment,” he said. “I want it to be up to date in every way. Now 
is the time to do it for everybody has gone so clean crazy about 
public health nursing that the money will be available, and 
I believe in riding in on whatever financial waves happen to be 
rolling. I have been off,” he continued, “to see how the nursing 
is managed in other health departments. At the best ones, they 
advised me to establish a nursing bureau and to put a chief 
nurse in charge of all the nurses. Do you want the job?” 

“But, Dr. Baker,” Katharine stammered, “Miss Blackstone 
has been here ever so much longer than I have.” 

The doctor glared at her. “What has that got to do with you. 
Miss Kent? I happen to want a nurse with postgraduate public 
health training. Take it or leave it, but don’t try to guide my 
footsteps in the way you think they should go.” 

A slight twinkle which Katharine thought that she detected 
in the doctor’s eye emboldened her to say with a smile, “Could 
I ask a few questions before I take it or leave it, Dr. Baker?” 

She was sure now of the twinkle. “Yes, but don’t waste my 
time asking them now. You’d be smarter than most of us if 
you could think of all the things you want to know in these 
few minutes since I offered you the position. Make a list of your 
questions and ask Miss Kelly to give you an appointment with 
me tomorrow or next day. You can have a week to make your 
decision. You may want to consult somebody. I can tell you 
the salary now.” He named it. “Good morning,” and before 
she left the room. Dr. Baker was once more immersed in his 
papers. 

Katharine stopped at Miss Kelly’s desk to make her appoint¬ 
ment for the following day, and then tried to put the whole 
matter out of her mind until she could go home to think it 
over and make out her list of questions. This she did in the eve¬ 
ning, eventually boiling down two large sheets of yellow pad 
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paper to a few fundamental inquiries, the answers to which 
would determine her acceptance or refusal of Dr. Baker’s pro¬ 
posal. With this list, she presented herself at the doctor’s office 
on the following morning. He received her with even less effu¬ 
sion than before and held out his hand for the paper she was 
holding. 

“I would rather ask you the questions than give you the list,” 
she said. “I have written them as notes for myself, not as some¬ 
thing for you to read. I will be brief.” 

The doctor glanced up sharply, evidently surprised at her 
refusal. “Very well,” he said. Then after a short pause, “You 
needn’t be too brief. Miss Kent. Find out what you want to 
know.” 

“First, then,” Katharine began, “what is my position and 
what is my relation to you and to the other two head nurses— 
other three, if you replace me on the tuberculosis service. To 
save time, I have made a little diagram of the health department 
set-up as I understand it. Is it correct?” 

The doctor took the neat chart over which Katharine had 
toiled the night before and looked it over carefully. “Yes, that’s 
right,” he said. “I see you’ve found a place for the nurses. I 
have never charted them before.” 

“No,” Katharine said, without emphasis or a smile, though 
she thought she saw a quiver of the doctor’s lips. 

“As for your various relationships,” he said, “you are directly 
responsible to me and to me alone. The nurses, all of them, are 
responsible to me, too, but I shall work through you. Are you 
going to need Miss Blackstone and Miss Nash?” 

“I would need Miss Blackstone because I don’t know school 
work at all. I do know more or less about children and tuber¬ 
culosis, but everything depends upon what you want of me. 
Are you planning an expanding program, Dr. Baker, and if so, 
what would be my place in it? Do you merely want me to assign 
the nurses’ work and take care of routine things, or do you 
want something more of me than that?” 

“I want you to produce the best health department nursing 
service in the country.” 

Katharine smiled at the modest proportions of this assign- 
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ment. “Even to start in that direction,” she said, “I shall have 
to be allowed time to see other pieces of health department 
work; to establish local relationships; to keep up with my pro¬ 
fessional interests; to serve on such state and national nursing 
committees as I may be appointed to, and all that sort of thing. 
Nor is it my own time alone that I should have to be free to 
use. If I am to build up an integrated staff, I must be able to get 
the nurses together for staff meetings as almost all private agen¬ 
cies, and the best official ones, do. This, you see, is my most 
important question, Dr. Baker. Will I, and will my staff, be 
allowed time for these things? It will all mean money, for time 
in public health nursing is money, but first-rate nursing is not 
cheap. I would not be interested in taking charge of a piece of 
poor work,” she said firmly. 

This time the doctor did smile—a little wryly, but it was a 
smile. “Anything else, Miss Kent?” he asked. 

“Yes, one other thing. Do I have any say about the selection 
of nurses, or their retention, if they are not satisfactory?” 

“No, not actually, but I shall be glad to consider your recom¬ 
mendations. For some time, my motto in regard to the selection 
of a nurse has been ‘get a good one, and let the ward politician’s 
wife’s cousin go hang.’ Of course,” he added, “I shouldn’t want 
you to start off with a wholesale slaughter of the incompetent.” 

Katharine stiffened slightly. “I have been here almost two 
years, Dr. Baker, and I have only asked for the removal of one 
nurse on my tuberculosis staff and she was caught red-handed 
in a lie that endangered her patient.” 

“I know that, Miss Kent. Indeed I know a good many things 
about you and I have found out others, I have not asked you 
to take this position without looking up your records at Teach¬ 
er’s College. They were good. If you are satisfied with the salary* 
the job is yours.” 

“I am satisfied with the salary, Dr. Baker, but not,” laughing, 
“with your answers to my questions about the use of my time 
outside of the regular routine of office work, because you have 
not answered any of them. Your attitude toward all of that will 
determine my acceptance of the position. To feed a staff, I 
must be fed. To make the work grow, I must grow.” 
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The doctor paid not the slightest attention to what Katharine 
considered a rather neat little finale to their conversation. In¬ 
stead he said, *‘Write down each one of those questions of yours 
in as few words as possible and send them in to me. Yes?” as 
Katharine started to speak. 

‘‘I don’t suppose,” she ventured hesitatingly, “that it would 
be any good to suggest a nursing committee to help me with 
my work—the kind private organizations have? I mean,” she 
added hastily, “just an advisory committee, not one with 
power.” 

Dr. Baker’s face was not encouraging. “No,” was all he said. 

“You mean—?”* 

“Exactly what I say, that it would do no good at all to make 
such a suggestion.” He nodded, a nod of very definite dismissal, 
and Katharine went out, realizing that she had been unwise in 
trying to force the pace when she was already going considerably 
faster than she could have dared to hope. As she was closing the 
door, the doctor called out, “Write plain.” 

“What?” she asked uncertain of his meaning. 

“If you can’t write plain, type those questions. I don’t waste 
my time on illegible handwriting.” 

Katharine’s handwriting was not, alas, of the clearest, so she 
typed her, by now, greatly reduced memoranda and sent it to 
the doctor’s office by his secretary, wondering how long she 
would have to wait for a decision. Almost at once she received 
a summons. Dr. Baker handed k her back her slip of paper. 

“I cannot commit myself as to details, Miss Kent, but I am 
in full accord with your general proposition. You will under¬ 
stand, of course, that if I am prepared to be liberal in regard 
to the use of your time and that of your staff for purposes of 
indirect value to the department, I shall expect an equally 
reasonable attitude on your part. Will you give me your answer 
a week from today?” 

“I am ready to give it now,” Katharine said. “I am glad to 
accept the position you are offering me, and I will try to do my 
best for the nursing work of the department. I will, also, try 
to be reasonable. If I am not, please tell me.” 

Without a word, the doctor shook hands, but before he had 
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time for one of his quick dismissals, Katharine said, “Dr. Baker, 
will you tell all the nurses together about my appointment?” 

The doctor considered this request. “I thought it would be 
sufficient to tell the two head nurses. They can tell the others.” 

“The head nurses would probably like to be told first, but if 
you do it that way, then the others would only hear of it from 
Miss Blackstone and Miss Nash, not directly from you.” 

The doctor still looking doubtful, she went on, “I don’t want 
to spend any of my time, and possibly some of yours, in straight¬ 
ening out difficulties that need never have occurred. There is 
too much else to do. It wouldn’t take you two minutes to start 
me right, Dr. Baker.” 

This time there was no doubt about the doctor’s smile. In¬ 
deed he laughed outright. “All right,” he said, adding as she 
turned to go. “I am well aware that you win the first round, but 
don’t presume upon that fact to suggest advisory committees or 
turning over the school nursing to the board of education or, 
for that matter, anything else of a radical nature.” 

As time went on Katharine became very keen about her new 
work. She tried not to be in too much of a hurry with her 
changes, and she also tried her best to soften the blow of her 
unexpected elevation to her two fellow head nurses. She had 
little or no trouble with Miss Blackstone although the latter 
was somewhat older than herself and had been with the depart¬ 
ment for a longer period of time. After the first surprise at the 
reorganization and its results, Miss Blackstone accepted the situ¬ 
ation calmly enough and proved herself not only a good nurse 
but a good sport. Miss Nash was quite another proposition for 
she was neither a good nurse nor a good sport. She resented 
Katharine’s leadership and did her best to hinder and thwart 
her at every turn. Her warfare was not of the open sort, but 
consisted of a derogatory word here and there—a message for¬ 
gotten, an arrangement misunderstood—the kind of thing that 
it is impossible to put one’s finger on, but which is so devastat¬ 
ing to group management. Katharine felt as if she were in the 
constant presence of a sniper who, himself unseen, picks off his 
victim from a secret hiding place. Miss Nash, unfortunately 
alas, carried some of her nurses with her, thus creating that most 
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dangerous of conditions—a factional situation. What the even¬ 
tual outcome of this undesirable state of affairs might have been, 
it is hard to tell, but one day Miss Nash overreached herself. 
Going to Dr. Baker with a complaint of Katharine, she played 
what she considered her trump card and said that unless the 
arrangement in question were changed, she would hardly care 
to stay on the staff. Quick as a flash, the doctor took her up. 
“That is too bad,”-he said quietly, “then I had better have your 
resignation in writing. Here is a pen.” Too surprised to resist, 
the girl wrote a conventional resignation to take place within 
a month’s time, and left the room without a word. 

“Miss Nash is going,” the doctor told Katharine. “Let there 
be no talk of reconsideration. I should have had to fire her some¬ 
time and this is the best thing that could happen to her.” Kath¬ 
arine was much distressed at being obliged to score a failure thus 
early in her career as chief nurse, but the doctor would have 
none of her contrition. “Nonsense,” he said, “these things are 
part of leadership. If they screw you up, don’t try to be a 
leader.” 

Miss Nash gone, there followed for Katharine a year of con¬ 
structive and stimulating work. She became interested in the 
department as a whole and liked to think of herself and the 
nursing bureau as cogs in the complicated machinery of the 
larger enterprise of city health work. The limitations involved 
seemed to her more than outweighed by the advantages of such 
interwoven relationships, and in time she even learned to under¬ 
stand and value organization for its own sake. Little by little 
she gained the confidence of her staff and she was blessed indeed 
in being able to work so understandingly with her Chief whose 
knowledge of his own field commanded her solid respect. He 
by no means acceded to all her requests, he even went so far 
as to laugh at some of them, but his reasons for refusal were 
usually good and his broad-mindedness did much to smooth 
her path as a reformer. 

For change of occupation in the evening, she tried her hand 
at writing and, to her surprise, found genuine pleasure in ex¬ 
pressing herself on paper. Having reached a point in her pro¬ 
fessional development where her thinking could be based on a 
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sufficient amount of personal experience to give her confidence, 
she no longer hesitated to hold and express opinions quite defi¬ 
nitely her own. A few articles for the nursing magazines were 
the extent of her literary efforts, but these were thoughtfully 
written and more on the same subject was sought by the editors. 

Unfortunately, she found little time for social life outside 
of her work but she was not far from home and could often slip 
away for a weekend with her family. A certain amount of zest 
was also added by the frequent visits of her old friend, Philip 
Hastings, who described himself as far from faint, though still 
pursuing, a state of affairs which was no more unwelcome to 
Katharine than are such tributes to most normal women. 

Taken all in all, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, Katharine Kent’s goose hung high, indeed it may 
be said to have hung exceedingly high. Then one icy day, just 
before Christmas, came the crash which seemed to her to end 
everything. It was an automobile accident—a bad skid with a 
resulting collision. The nurse who was driving the car was in¬ 
stantly killed, and Katharine so badly injured that for days she 
hung between life and death. Slowly, however, she crept back 
to life only to learn that though she lived, a spinal injury would 
make walking or even standing or sitting upright impossible. 

“I am sorry,” the specialist called in consultation told her. 
“At present we know of nothing more that we can do for you, 
but you know what the steady advance in surgery is accomplish¬ 
ing. One insuperable obstacle after another is being sur¬ 
mounted. In your place, I would never give up hope of ulti¬ 
mate recovery.” 

“Perhaps, you can say that,” Katharine murmured bitterly, 
“because you are not in my place.” 

The doctor looked at her searchingly. “Don’t let it get you, 
Miss Kent. Nothing need do that, you know,” and he went out. 
It was all that he had to give her but for awhile she felt braced. 
“At least,” she said to herself, “my family and friends will never 
be asked to endure a complaining cripple.” Nor did she com¬ 
plain. When, after the long ambulance drive home, she was 
carried up to her room, she made no lament, but her father and 
mother felt that it was a wholly different Katharine who had 
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come back to them—a changeling daughter, whom they hardly 
knew. Day after day she lay there in the pretty bed jackets and 
wrappers that her mother had ready for her, a book in her 
hand though she rarely turned a page, not speaking unless she 
was spoken to and seeing her friends only when a refusal would 
have seemed unkind. Both her parents tried to break through 
the glazed surface of her suffering but every effort on their part 
was greeted with a patient “don’t Mother/’ or “don’t Father,” 
and a return to her attitude of isolated endurance. 

Winter gave way to spring, and spring to summer. The family 
doctor brought in a psychiatrist, fearing that the shock of the 
accident or the accident itself might have produced some seri¬ 
ous nervous condition. He went away shaking his head. “No,” 
he said, “I don’t believe there is lasting trouble but, though 
she says nothing, she is bitter and rebellious at heart and, at the 
moment, she is thinking only of herself. You are sure,” he went 
on, “that she was not driving when the accident occurred? She 
is not accusing herself of having killed her friend, is she?” When 
Mr. Kent reassured him on this point, he said, “Well, we must 
give her a little more time. She has had a repetition of shocks, 
you know—the accident, the operation they performed the next 
day, the news of her companion’s death and, most serious of all, 
the shock of learning that she would not be able to walk.” 

The psychiatrist was right. Though outwardly quiet and un¬ 
complaining, within Katharine was a boiling caldron of resent¬ 
ment, bitterness and rebellion. Her constant inner cry could be 
summed up in a single question. “Why did God let this thing 
happen to me when I was trying to do the best I could with my 
life? Why? Why?” She found no answer, because resentment and 
bitterness and rebellion are not media tuned to receive answers 
to such agonized appeals. 

Strangely enough it was Bob who first succeeded in breaking 
through to the real Katharine. “Kit,” he said one evening, com¬ 
ing into her room after dinner, “do you know what you are 
doing to Father?” The late summer twilight had not yet faded 
and the lights were still unlit. Through the open window the 
birds could be heard twittering from their nests in the trees 
and bushes outside. Bob gave his sister no time to answer. “Be- 
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fore you can say ‘don’t Bob,’ I’m going to tell you. You are 
making an old man of the Governor and he’s only in his fifties. 
Do you want to do that?” 

Katharine was startled out of her self-absorption. “I couldn’t 
help my accident, Bob,” she managed to say. 

Bob walked nervously round the room, pausing every now 
and then to move some small object on the table or bureau 
a few inches from its place. “No, of course, you couldn’t, Kitty, 
and God knows I am sorry. I am sorrier than I have ever been 
about anything in all my life.” His voice broke and he had to 
wait to blow his nose. Katharine was touched but she did not 
try to speak. “I know you can’t help your accident,” he re¬ 
peated, “but you can help what you let it do to you—to you 
yourself, I mean, not your body. It is that that is killing Father 
—and Mother too, for that matter.” 

“I thought I was doing a little something in not complain¬ 
ing,” Katharine murmured. 

Bob continued his restless stroll. “Perhaps you are. Kit,” he 
said doubtfully, “but I think that’s like people who get mad 
and don’t speak. You wish to goodness they’d say anything, no 
matter how horrid, instead of maintaining that darned silence. 
I hate endurance. It’s such a spineless virtue.” He stopped, wish¬ 
ing that he had not used the word spine. 

Both were silent for several moments, then Katharine said, 
“You’re right. It is just endurance, but I have been trying to 
endure as well as I could, Bob.” 

Her brother was still unconvinced. “I don’t see much virtue 
in that. You’ve got to endure the thing anyway, haven’t you? 
What would you do if you decided you wouldn’t?” 

For the first time in months a spontaneous smile flitted across 
Katharine’s face. “I don’t know,” she said. 

It was growing darker and Bob could hardly see the smile 
but what he did see encouraged him to go on. “Kitty dear, will 
you let me have a straight talk with you? Nobody seems to have 
done much beside pity you. I think you are worth more than 
that, but I warn you if I talk straight, I talk straight.” 

Poor Katharine could have wished that this straight talk 
might have taken place at any other hour than the one just 
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before bed time, but realizing that it was probably now or never 
with her brother, she said, “Go ahead, Bob, but would you 
mind sitting down. Lying the way I am, I can’t see you when 
you prowl round back of me like that.” 

“Sorry.” He sat down. “Don’t you want me to light up?” 

“Oh no,” Katharine said hastily. “I like the twilight better.” 
As Bob continued to fidget in his chair, she added, "Don’t be 
afraid to talk as straight as you want to, Bobby, I won’t flinch.” 

Evidently relieved, her brother leaned back and crossed his 
legs. “I know you won’t, Kit, and I’m going to pay you the 
compliment of talking to you as man to man and not as an 
affectionate brother to an afflicted sister.” 

Katharine winced, but she tried to show no sign of it. 

“The way I look at it,” he continued, “is this. Something 
terribly hard has happened to one member of our family— 
you, but it doesn’t spell sense to me that two other people 
—Father and Mother, should be so stricken that they are 
changed into old people in six months’ time.” 

“Oh, Bob,” was all that Katharine could find to say. 

“I had a talk with Father last night. Of course, I didn’t say 
anything about his trouble. He wouldn’t have liked me to do 
that, because he was only thinking of you, but anybody could 
tell that he was miserable and it about did me up to see the old 
boy like that. He kept talking about unproductive suffering and 
how he never could bear to watch it.” 

Katharine was struck by the phrase. “Unproductive suffering? 
What did he mean exactly?” she asked. 

“Why, suffering that produces nothing. Futile suffering that 
gets you nowhere.” 

“I see,” Katharine said soberly. Years later, at a happier 
time, she came across the expression, “sterile pain” in a book of 
Mrs. Wharton’s, recognizing in it a true description of what 
she had endured during the first dreary months after her acci¬ 
dent. 

“I think,” Bob went on, “that it’s like a boy in school who 
just sits there with his book in front of him, without studying. 
He doesn’t learn his lesson and he doesn’t have a good time. It 
is all pure waste.” 
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“Why do you think it is that I can’t seem to learn my lesson, 
Bobby?” Katharine asked in a low voice. 

“Well, of course, it’s a darned hard lesson to learn, but I 
don’t think that’s the reason you can’t learn it. You are no 
quitter, Kit.” He hesitated, “I think that it’s because you have 
been thinking so much about yourself that you haven’t begun 
to try.”. 

Tears sprang to Katharine’s eyes. It was too dark for Bob 
to see them, but he sensed her distress. “It seems downright 
brutal to talk to you this way, Kitty, but I think you are a 
better man than you are allowing yourself to be. I’m not going 
to say anything about religion. I don’t know enough to, but 
I can’t think what it’s for if it isn’t to carry us through rimes 
like these. All I do say is that your accident was a good deal 
of a knock-down blow to Father and Mother, and your shutting 
them out and being so sort of cold and dead has made it harder 
than it need have been for them.” 

Katharine could not speak and he got up, stumbling over a 
chair in the dark on his way to the door. For a moment he 
stood there, then he came back. “Kit,” he said, but Katharine 
could bear no more. “I can’t talk about it just now,” she 
faltered, “but you are a good boy, Bobby. You’ve helped me 
more than anybody else. I know it’s been hard.” 

When her mother came up for her goodnight kiss, Katharine 
clung to her for a moment. Though no words were spoken, 
Mrs. Kent went downstairs with a lighter heart than she had 
known for many months. That night Katharine hardly closed 
her eyes, but in the years to come she was to think of those 
sleepless hours as among the most important of her life, for in 
them she made a great decision; and when morning came she 
was ready to take her first feeble and hesitating steps along the 
new road which she intended hereafter to travel. 

It must be admitted that the first of these steps was not a 
romantic one for its background was a common everyday bath. 
When, after her return from the hospital, Katharine had been 
able to do without her private nurse, a visiting nurse had come 
in daily for bedside care. Unfortunately, this renewed contact 
with her own type of work had proved so depressing that in- 
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stead, Mrs. Kent had engaged a third maid upon whom her 
daughter might call freely. She had selected a young and attrac¬ 
tive girl, saying, as she told Katharine about the arrangement, 
“If you have been able to teach raw probationers how to give 
a good bed bath, Kitty, I am sure you can teach Alma how to 
take care of you properly/* So far, Katharine had had little heart 
for teaching, but on the morning following Bob’s talk, she said, 
“Alma, would you like to learn to give a really good bath to a 
patient in bed—the kind the nurses give?” 

Alma’s eyes brightened. “Indeed I would, Miss Kitty. I tried 
to get into a hospital to be a nurse, but I haven’t had any high 
school and they wouldn’t take me.” 

The bath went well and for the first time since her accident, 
Katharine, always a good 1 teacher, spent a whole hour without 
once thinking about herself or her troubles. When she was 
settled on her couch for the morning, she asked Alma for pencil 
and paper. Up to this time she had written to no one, not even 
to Jane McBride, whose many letters sometimes lay for days 
unread. 

“Now I am all right, Alma,” she said. “Tell Mother that I am 
going to try to write a letter and not to come up just yet.” Left 
alone, she wrote slowly and laboriously, for she had had too 
little personal experience of illness to have acquired the art of 
carrying on her correspondence in a recumbent position. 

“Dear Miss Thomas:” 

For a time she lay staring at the words. “I shall never write it 
unless I do it now,” she thought, and went on. 

“Can you help me? Bob has made me see that not to complain isn’t 
enough, for I am making Father and Mother miserable. Mrs. Waldron 
once spoke of you as brave. She never said what taught you courage and 
it does not matter what it was. What matters is how you learned it. After 
all these months, I think that at last I want to be brave. That isn’t much, 
but perhaps it is a beginning—something to go on with.’’ 

Merely signing the pathetic little appeal with her initials, she 
folded it, but after a moment opened it again to add, 

"I know I ought not to have to ask for help. I ought to be strong inside, 
but I am not.” 



When Mrs. Kent came up, she found her daughter looking 
tired, but there was more of spontaneity in her greeting when 
she said, “Mother dear, will you put this in an envelope and 
send it off to Miss Thomas?” Mrs. Kent’s face brightened. “I 
wrote her myself yesterday, Kitty, but I know she will be glad 
to see your own hand writing.” 

Katharine turned her head wearily, “I don’t know,” but as 
her mother went downstairs, she thought, “It is something to 
have the kind of a parent whom you can trust not to read your 
letter before she mails it,” and then could not help smiling at 
the meagerness of this tribute to a woman like her mother. “I 
suppose,” she thought, “either Mother or Father could help me 
as well as Miss Thomas. I wonder why I—” but at this point 
she fell asleep exhausted by the unwonted exertions of the 
morning. 

A few days later a telegram came from Miss Thomas, saying 
that she was leaving on the following day for some meetings in 
New York and that she would like to run on to see Katharine 
while she was in the East. “Don’t bother about me. Will stay 
at hotel,” the telegram ended. Of course, Mrs. Kent lost no 
time in telegraphing a grateful invitation to stay with her 
and on the appointed day Miss Thomas arrived. Mrs. Kent 
met her at the station and brought her directly to Katharine’s 
room. 

“Will you come down for tea,” her hostess asked, “or will you 
have it up here with Kitty?” 

Miss Thomas hesitated, “Couldn’t we have three cups on the 
tray and all have it here together?” she asked. 

Mrs. Kent glanced at Katharine who, after a moment of evi¬ 
dent struggle, said, “Yes Mother, do,” adding, “it’s been part 
of my general horridness, not to want even Mother around.” 

‘‘What does the doctor say about your seeing people?” Miss 
Thomas inquired. 

“He wants me to,” Katharine admitted unwillingly, then 
honestly. “He wants me to very much indeed.” 

Evidently relieved, Mrs. Kent went cheerfully off to arrange 
for the third cup. At tea. Miss Thomas talked mostly to Mrs. 
Kent, telling her, however, of her meetings in New York and 
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of other nursing affairs in which Katharine would formerly have 
been interested. Her mother could not help waiting a little 
nervously for one of her daughter’s inevitable “don’ts” but it 
did not come, and after a while her mind was set at rest by a 
question, actually a question asked by Katharine herself. 

The tea tray taken away, Mrs. Kent did not linger and Kath¬ 
arine and Miss Thomas were left alone. “My dear,” the latter 
said, “I am so glad you wrote to me. It is good to extend helping 
hands to one another every now and then. This is my turn. It 
will be yours next time.” She glanced at Katharine’s drawn 
face, “My dear child, what is it that you find the hardest to 
bear?” 

“I think it is the feeling that my usefulness is over, that now 
I am on the debit side of the account, that my life is ruined.” 

“You really feel that?” Miss Thomas asked. 

"Yes, don’t you, or rather, wouldn’t you, if you were in my 
place?” 

“I have felt that way, but I learned long ago that no one need 
be useless or on the debit side of the account and that a life most 
certainly cannot be ruined except by one’s own self.” 

Katharine hesitated, “Would you mind telling me how you 
learned those things. Miss Thomas? Did you have an accident, 
like me?” 

“No, not an accident, but very soon after I graduated from 
the hospital, I was told that I had tuberculosis, in rather an 
advanced stage, and never could expect to work at my profes¬ 
sion again. They did not tell me that I was going to die, but at 
that time a diagnosis of tuberculosis was considered tantamount 
to a sentence of death, or if not death, certainly a life-long 
invalidism.” 

“How did you feel?" Katharine asked urgently. 

“Very much as you have been feeling, I imagine—as if it 
were the end of everything; and I wondered how God could 
have let it happen to me when I had just succeeded in fitting 
myself to be of use in the world. I am glad to say that I did 
not think of my illness as a cruel punishment for sin and I did 
not exactly turn my face to the wall and curse God, but I did 
something very like this, for I questioned His wisdom in letting 
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it happen to me, with very strong emphasis on the personal 
pronoun.” 

Katharine looked almost like her old self as she asked eagerly, 
“Oh Miss Thomas, did you? That is what I keep thinking, 'Why 
should it happen to me?’ ” 

“Why should it not, my dear, since these things happen to 
other people?” 

“I suppose,” and Katharine smiled, “I suppose, because it is 
me.” 

“Exactly,” Miss Thomas also smiled, “that was my reason, 
too.” 

For a time they were silent, each lost in her own thoughts, 
then Miss Thomas said, “What are you doing, Katharine? How 
nearly can you live a normal life?” 

“Normal life? Why Miss Thomas, I can’t even stand up.” 

“Yes, I know, but normalcy is not a matter of standing up, 
you know. We can be very abnormal with excellent use of our 
legs and quite normal without them. Are you a reader?” 

Katharine sighed. “I used to be, but—” 

“Your mother told me coming from the station that you 
shrank from seeing your friends, or even very much of your 
family, and that you could not bear to have the visiting nurse 
come to take care of you because she reminded you of all that 
you had been obliged to give up.” 

“Yes.” 

“My dear, dear girl, at the end of the road you are travelling 
lies sure defeat. How could the people who love and respect 
you bear to see you defeated?” As Katharine did not answer she 
went on. “May I make a few very practical suggestions which I 
learned in the hard school of my own experience? In the first 
place I found, and I think you will find too, that a long illness, 
particularly one from which recovery cannot be assured, is a 
totally different thing from a short illness. Our attitude toward 
the new life that we must lead is as different as is that of the 
person traveling for a short time in a foreign country and the 
one forced against his will to live there for years, or perhaps, 
for a lifetime. Adjustment in the former case is, of course, de¬ 
sirable, but in the latter case it is absolutely essential, if the 
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exile is to achieve either usefulness or happiness.” Miss Thomas 
broke off to laugh. “I sound exactly as if I were delivering an 
oration from the steps of the City Hall. What I am trying to say 
is that in a long illness, I think you get on best if you face facts 
from the beginning and make up your mind as quickly as pos¬ 
sible to build a home for yourself in your new country of 
limitations. To do that you will need, of course, the same things 
that you have always needed to round out your life—friends, 
pleasure, furt, reading, work and those things of the spirit which 
underlie and give meaning to everything else. Do you realize, 
Katharine, that not one of these essentials is closed to you 
now?” 

Katharine had been listening intently. “But I can’t go any¬ 
where and the people who come to see me have that look of 
pity which is so awful.” 

“What have you done to take it away? How much have you 
laughed with your visitors and listened to what they had to tell 
you and given them a jolly time? If you don’t want pity, you 
cannot afford to look pitiful, you know. When they came, 
have your callers found the same old Kitty whom they knew 
and cared for, or have they only found a stranger with the 
same name?” Not waiting for an answer, Miss Thomas went 
on. “You must avail yourself of all the aids you can lay your 
hands on. To begin with, feed your friends when they come.” 

“Do what?” Katharine asked, surprised. 

“Yes, that’s what I said, feed them. Food helps enormously in 
creating a pleasant atmosphere. If it isn’t too much for your 
mother to manage, have tea several times a week on regular 
days, or every day, if you want to, and ask your friends to come 
whenever they can—not women alone, have some men. They 
will come to see you, to see each other and to get a nice tea, if 
you make it pleasant enough and they acquire the habit.” 

“Tea?” said Katharine, hopelessly, “when I can’t even pour 
it out.” 

This amused Miss Thomas. “Oh my dear, given the same con¬ 
ditions, how alike we all arel We are all of us quite ready to 
consider the big jumps, but find an insuperable obstacle in 
something like getting tea out of a teapot into a cup. Isn’t it 
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barely possible that one of your friends might negotiate this 
transfer?” 

Katharine could not help smiling, and Miss Thomas was en¬ 
couraged to continue. “About your reading—don’t lose the 
reading habit if, as you implied, it has been slipping away. It 
means too much to you. Keep at least three kinds of books on 
hand—a good mind-stretcher, a novel and something between 
the two, like a biography, or book of travel or easy history. Take 
a special subject or period for your stiff reading. It carries you 
along better than more desultory meanderings. Do you like 
languages?” 

“I like French,” Katharine said, “and I have a pretty good 
start on it.” 

“First rate. Why not work at that? Get a teacher, and make up 
your mind to become really proficient. Fluency in a foreign 
language is a very worth-while asset.” 

Miss Thomas seemed lost in thought for several minutes, then 
she said, “I noticed that in telling me the things that were hard¬ 
est for you to bear, you spoke first of the feeling of uselessness, 
of not counting any more in the working world. Did you mean 
that you liked to work and miss it, or that it made you unhappy 
to be no longer working because of the people you want to 
serve?” 

Katharine thought about this. “I do like to work and I miss all 
the activity that I have grown used to, but more than that, I 
miss the feeling that I am helping sick people and the ones that 
I am trying to keep from being sick. Public health nursing had 
become such a part of my life.” 

“Then why not go to work for public health nursing again? 
It needs what you can do for it now as much as, if not more than 
what you were doing for it before your accident.” 

“What?” Katharine asked, half guessing the answer. 

“You know, without my telling you, how terribly we need 
books on public health nursing. We need them for staff nurses, 
we need them for students, we need them for health officers, we 
need them for board members of private agencies, we need 
them in popularized form for the general public and we need 
them, too, as textbooks for the postgraduate courses. You know 
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how few we have—almost none. Of course, one reason is that 
the people who have the knowledge to write them are without 
the leisure to do so. You, my dear, have both the knowledge 
and the leisure, which means that you have the opportu¬ 
nity.” 

“Oh, but Miss Thomas, do I know enough?” Katharine asked 
breathlessly. 

“You ought to. You have spent three years of your life in a 
hospital which gave experience in district nursing, one year in 
a small town as a single nurse, two as staff nurse, and two as 
supervisor of a big non-official organization, a year and a half 
as a specialized supervisor for a health department, and a year 
and a half as chief nurse for the same department. In addition 
to all of this, you have taken a postgraduate course at Columbia. 
If twelve years of nursing, nine or more of them spent in the 
public health field, have not taught you anything that would be 
of help to other nurses, I have been quite mistaken in Katharine 
Kent’s abilities.” 

“But could I write a book?” Katharine asked more dubiously. 

“Of course, you can. Anybody can write a book,” Miss 
Thomas said laughing. “Look at the horrors that get published 
every day! But seriously, though I cannot be sure, I am inclined 
to think that you can write a good book. Before I left home, 
with this in mind, I went over those articles of yours in the 
magazines. Of course, a magazine article is a very different 
proposition from a book, still your writing shows a certain 
amount of literary ability which could, I think, be increased. 
Do you know anyone who would help you with the construc¬ 
tion and who would read your manuscript for clarity? You are 
a little weak on both of these requisites for the kind of book 
I am thinking of.” Miss Thomas looked at Katharine’s pink 
cheeks and sparkling eyes somewhat anxiously, but this was no 
moment to call a halt for she was already speaking. 

"Oh yes, Father has written several law books and I have 
heard other lawyers say that they are models of clarity and con¬ 
struction, and he also writes wonderful papers for his Review 
Club. I know he would love to help me.” 

“Good,” said Miss Thomas, “and I should be glad to go over 
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your manuscript for the subject matter, if you feel that it would 
be a help.” 

“What shall I write about?” Katharine asked, too excited to 
thank her. 

Not noticing the omission, Miss Thomas thought for a mo¬ 
ment. “We need almost everything. Let me see. You could start 
a series of small books, written for the staff nurse, the super¬ 
visor, the director, the board member, and so forth, or you 
could combine these in a bigger book. You could write on 
organization in a private or official agency or on a specialty 
like tuberculosis nursing. Then there is the subject of the inter¬ 
relationships between nurse and social worker, or nurse and 
doctor. There are any number of things to write about. Why 
don’t you get some advice from Teachers’ College as to the most 
urgent needs?” 

“Oh,” Katharine said nervously, “I shouldn’t want to trouble 
them there.” 

“Trouble them! My dear girl, don’t you realize that we are 
all dying for books? If you turn out a really good one, we shall 
be everlastingly in your debt and only too glad to help in any 
way that we can. I want you to listen to me and to take in what 
I say. In urging you to write a book on public health nursing, I 
am not suggesting an agreeable pastime for an invalid. I am 
suggesting a piece of very hard and exacting work which will 
tax all your powers, but which needs most awfully to be done.” 

Katharine’s face glowed, then clouded. “But a publisher! Who 
would publish a book by an unknown author like me on a 
specialized subject like public health nursing?” 

Miss Thomas was reassuring on this point. “At the moment 
I know exactly who would—provided, of course, the book is 
first rate and backed by nurses whose names are known. One 
or two of the best publishers are in hot pursuit of public health 
nursing books. A number of us have been asked to write one, 
but it is so difficult to produce a worth-while book and carry 
on a job at the same time. If your book turns out all right, I 
will agree to write an introduction to it if you would like me 
to.” 

Katharine was too ignorant of an author’s difficulty in placing 
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a first book to appreciate, at its true value, this offer from a 
nurse of Miss Thomas’ standing, but she was greatly pleased by 
the confidence implied. Before she could reply, however, Mrs. 
Kent returned to say that she had come to carry their visitor 
off for a rest before dinner. She, too, looked at Katharine a little 
anxiously. 

“I’m all right,” Katharine assured her, “and what’s more, I 
want you all to come up here for your after-dinner coffee.” 

Mrs. Kent looked questioningly at Miss Thomas. “Just one 
stipulation,” the latter said, “Katharine must not keep us too 
long. I have been making some rather exciting, and perhaps, 
disquieting suggestions, Mrs. Kent. I hope you won’t think they 
have been a little too exciting.” 

When they had gone, Katharine, too, tried to rest but the 
thought of real work ahead sent the blood coursing through 
her veins with a vigor not conducive to slumber. After her 
dinner tray had been taken away, Alma arranged the coffee table 
and chairs as she wanted them, and took from the closet her 
prettiest neglige to do honor to the festivity of the occasion. 

“Do you want Bob and me, too?” Mr. Kent asked, as he came 
into the room. Katharine, though already in her thirties, looked 
very young and appealing as she lay on her couch, the pink of 
her gown reflected in her cheeks by the brightness of the sunset 
glow, and Mr. Kent’s voice was a little husky as he asked the 
question. 

“Want you, Father! I always want you both. I have been a 
long time in getting hold of myself but I think the worst of that 
miserable time is over at last.” 

While Mrs. Kent was pouring the coffee, Katharine told her 
family in a few quiet words of her determination, not only to 
make something of her life, but to find happiness in it as well. 
“I am going to begin,” she announced, “by becoming an author 
and writing a book on public health nursing. Will you help me 
with it, Father?” 

Mr. Kent’s moved face expressed what he was feeling. Bob 
sitting a little behind his father, winked one eye solemnly at 
his sister, a gesture evidently intended to convey approval of 
her tactics. 
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A little more talk about the possibility of Katharines using a 
typewriter herself and Mrs. Kent led her men folks away, leav¬ 
ing Miss Thomas behind for a few last words, as she was making 
an early start the next morning. 

“Your mother suggests turning one of the downstairs rooms 
into a bedroom for you/’ Miss Thomas said. “Then with a 
chaise longue on wheels you could get about and out on the 
piazza. Would you like it?” 

“I might sometime, but don’t hurry me too much. I promise 
to keep going.” Then as her friend got up, “Oh, please sit down 
for just a few moments. I want to ask you about something. Do 
you mind telling me a little more about your illness? How long 
was it before you began to get better—how long, I mean, before 
you knew that you were not going to die or be an invalid al¬ 
ways?” 

“It was about three years, and I do verily believe that of all 
the years I have lived, those are the three that I could least 
afford to spare out of my life.” 

“But you did get well,” Katharine said wistfully, “I can’t 
expect to do that.” 

“Yes, I did get well, but for those three years I had even less 
hope of doing so than you have.” 

“Than I havel Why Miss Thomas, I have no hope at all. 
Both doctors said there was nothing more they could do for 
me.” 

Miss Thomas hesitated, then she said slowly, “I spent a night 
with the Waldrons on my way here and we talked about you. 
Dr. Waldron said, if I thought best, to tell you that a good 
deal of experimental work is being done in surgical treatment 
for such traumatic spinal conditions as yours. He couldn’t speak 
with any certainty as to results, but I think he felt that you 
ought to know, though I am afraid you must not allow yourself 
to be too optimistic. David is keeping in very close touch with 
it all, but he warned me that it might be some time before they 
get anywhere with it.” 

For a long time Katharine lay very still, and Miss Thomas 
wondered if she had been wise to arouse hopes that might never 
be fulfilled and she said so. “But even the tiniest ray of hope 
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would have meant everything to me in my dark days,” she 
added. 

At last Katharine spoke, her voice trembling a little. “It 
means everything to me too. Miss Thomas, everything. One of 
the doctors spoke of the general advance of surgery, but he did 
not say they were working on cases like mine, and I thought 
he was just trying to comfort me. While I was so quiet,” she 
went on, “I was thinking that if recovery were to come too soon, 
I might miss a great chance, so I must start right away to get 
from this big experience all that it has to give me.” 

Nora Thomas’ voice was not quite steady either. “You are 
right, but you mustn’t be discouraged if you find that the lessons 
ahead of you are more difficult than you are able to realize at 
this first moment of your determination to learn them. This is 
an up time. The down times will come, too,” she said, realizing 
that in the first glow of recovered hope and courage, Katharine 
was in a state of exaltation, which could hardly be counted upon 
as a permanency. “In my opinion, nothing short of a good, solid 
working religion ever does carry one through the kind of thing 
you are facing. Have you seen your clergyman? He could prob¬ 
ably help you much better than I can.” 

“No,” Katharine said, “he can’t or at least he hasn’t. I’ve 
always known him and I like him, but he is only about my age 
and so far life has dealt very gently with him. I can’t help feeling 
that he doesn’t understand. He says all the right things but—” 
she stopped to think about it. “Perhaps the trouble is all with 
me, and perhaps I do him an injustice in saying that he doesn’t 
understand, but I don’t have that feeling of fellowship in 
suffering that I had with you even before you told me about 
your tuberculosis.” 

Miss Thomas smiled. "Doesn’t that answer the question you 
have been asking yourself so hopelessly—why a merciful Provi¬ 
dence should permit this affliction to come to you?” Katharine 
looked up quickly. “You see,” Miss Thomas went on, “you 
belong to a profession whose mission it is to deal with the sick 
and suffering, the anxious and bereaved. Perhaps some of those 
whose lives you have touched in times of great trouble have felt 
exactly as you do toward your clergyman—that there was no fel- 
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lowship of suffering between you. It is no small thing, Kath¬ 
arine, that no one will ever feel this lack again. There, perhaps, 
lies part at least of the answer to the riddle you have been 
trying to guess.” 

“Why do you think,” Katharine asked, after a time, “I took 
this thing so badly? Why have I been so self-centered all this 
time, when in just a few days, I have been able to snap out 
of that wretched attitude of mind?” She smiled, “And why on 
earth should it have been dear old Bobby, of all people, who 
pulled me out?” She told Miss Thomas about her brother’s 
“straight talk.” 

“I have been wondering about that,” Miss Thomas said 
thoughtfully. “I think you were probably ready to be pulled out, 
or rather to pull yourself out some time before Bob’s talk with 
you, but I am sure there were other reasons for the apparent 
suddenness of your come-back. I look at it this way—all your 
professional training as well as your natural bent have developed 
in you a desire to be helpful and useful, and it is this desire 
which has very definitely guided your life. When all of a sudden 
you found yourself deprived by your accident of the usual outlet 
for this guiding principle, you were bewildered and totally at 
a loss. No other stimulus, such as courage for the sake of cour¬ 
age itself, meant anything to you and, without a stimulus, you 
succumbed. When Bob appealed to you in the name of your 
father and mother and their unhappiness, he touched a familiar 
cord and, because you had previously built up strength of char¬ 
acter, you had something to call upon and your response was 
immediate.” 

“I feel at peace, at last, however it came about,” Katharine 
said with a sigh. “I shall probably have a good many stumbles, 
I always do, but I don’t believe I shall ever fall so low again.” 

“I know you won’t,” Miss Thomas assured her with convic¬ 
tion, “but don’t forget all the little supports I spoke of—the tea 
parties, the reading and study, the jolly times and the hard work 
on your book; also, charming as is that tea gown affair you 
have on, I would go back to dresses for regular wear. You are 
less set apart, clothed like other people.” 

“Did you have tea parties, Miss Thomas?” 
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“No, a tuberculosis patient is not the most popular type of 
hostess. Besides I had no home of my own to have a tea party 
in. My father had died, and there was so little to live on that 
my mother and I had to accept a home with my brother-in-law 
until I could begin to earn again.” She gave Katharine a gay 
smile. “Don’t forget, my dear, in counting your blessings that 
though money alone does not bring happiness, it does ease 
things up enormously.” 

The next morning, Mr. Kent took Miss Thomas to the sta¬ 
tion. As they stood on the platform waiting for the train, he 
said, “A man does not merely say a polite ‘thank you’ for the 
kind of thing you have done for us, Miss Thomas. I don’t know 
how you did it, but you have brought Kitty back to her mother 
and me and to herself, too. Because of your coming we can all 
look forward into what the future has in store for her with 
hopefulness and trust.” 

Miss Thomas shook her head, “It was Bob, you know, who 
really did it.” 

Bob’s father smiled. “Bob is a good fellow and he is doing 
rather surprisingly well at the law, but he is certainly not of the 
stuff evangelists are made of. I can hardly credit him with Kitty’s 
conversion.” 

“It is not a conversion,” Miss Thomas said, as her train came 
in. “It is only a reawakening to a familiar spiritual environment 
in which the poor child feels once more at home.” 

Mr. Kent helped her up the steps of the car, and walked back 
to his office in a meditative and somewhat puzzled frame of 
mind. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

*M9i4-i9i7-«* 


Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

SAMUEL DANIEL. 


B UT, Kitty, it doesn’t hang together. There is no cohesion. 

It’s like the universe before the creation, ‘without form 
and void.’ ” Mr. Kent laughed, but corrected himself. “No, not 
void, not by any means void. You have some excellent material 
here. I like your general philosophy—your attitude toward 
patient and nurse, and you have made some extremely interest¬ 
ing comments on the development of nursing ideas and ideals. 
But, my dear child, you really must make a plan for your 
book before you try to write any more.” 

“Father, you told me to begin, and you thought that writing 
would clear my mind and I would find out what I wanted to say 
and how I ought to say it.” 

“Yes I did, but I had no idea that you would produce all this 
without first blocking the thing out.” Mr. Kent looked help¬ 
lessly at the fat bunch of typewritten sheets in his hand. “Why 
don’t you start now with Chapter I and plan it carefully, taking 
what you want from this mess and adding what you need. Then 
go on to Chapter II and do the same thing. By that time you will 
probably be able to see your book more or less as a whole 
and you won’t waste your time on disconnected writing.” Kath¬ 
arine sighed heavily and took the manuscript her father held 
out to her. 

“Keep a-going, Kit,” he said cheerfully. “There is a lot of 
work at both ends of the writing of a book, but thoughtful plan¬ 
ning at the beginning and merciless revision at the end are 
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quite as important to success as any of the hours spent in actu¬ 
ally writing it.” 

“Would you be willing to start me off with some sort of ? 
plan for it. Father?” Katharine asked, pleadingly. 

Mr. Kent rose from his chair. “Not on your life, Kitty. At 
far as this book is concerned, I am critic, not co-author, and I 
am altogether too wise an old bird to try to combine the two 
roles. If you can’t construct your own book, don’t try to write 
one until you can. Work out your outline and I’ll criticise it. 
I love to criticise.” At the door, he called back, “You’ve got a 
first-rate opening paragraph further along, Kitty, in that bit 
about the difference between sick nursing and health nursing 
and the growing demand for nurses capable of undertaking 
the latter as well as the former. I have marked the place. You 
don’t need it where it is. Try starting off with that, then follow 
on with a short historical sketch to give your book perspec¬ 
tive.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing conversation which took 
place during the late autumn following Bob’s talk and Miss 
Thomas’ visit, that Katharine’s status in the family had under¬ 
gone a marked change. She was no longer the invalid daughter 
—the precious museum piece which requires special handling 
and unusual consideration, but had regained her position as an 
ordinary member of an outspoken household, accustomed to the 
usual give-and-take of everyday family intercourse. 

This had not happened all at once, nor had Katharine suc¬ 
ceeded overnight in becoming what Bob called a finished saint. 
Indeed, she often fell so far from grace as to be very impatient 
of her lot and sometimes, it must be confessed, undeniably cross. 
She never, however, lapsed into the state of outward apathy 
and inward rebellion which had immediately followed her acci¬ 
dent, and she felt no temptation to do so, for she now possessed 
that vital necessity for human happiness, a goal toward which 
to steer a course. 

Her determination to live as normally as possible certainly 
steadied her, though this very determination bringing her, as it 
did, into closer association with others in the full tide of their 
health and strength, emphasized her limitations in a way that 
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almost broke her mother’s heart. The whole situation was, per¬ 
haps, quite as hard for Mrs. Kent as for Katharine. While, on 
general principles, thoroughly approving her daughter’s course, 
she had a mother’s natural longing to push unhappiness away 
from her child with both hands and to provide for her the shel¬ 
ter of a protected life. When, after one of their jolly teas, Kath¬ 
arine’s friends trooped gaily out, shouting back that they would 
soon return to tell her about the trip, the play, the meeting 
or other activity of the moment, Mrs. Kent, despite herself, 
sometimes wished they would stay away. She had, also, other 
causes for lasting regret. So happily married herself, she had 
always hoped for the same type of happiness for her daughter, 
and the elimination of the chance of a fulfilment of this hope 
had been to her one of the greatest sorrows resulting from the 
accident. She had never really understood Katharine’s complete 
absorption in nursing, to the practical exclusion of all else, and 
she was, also, frankly puzzled by Philip Hastings’ frequent and 
long calls. “Girls are certainly different from what they were 
in my day,” she told her husband. “Phil and Kitty never seem 
to get anywhere. They simply go on and on and nothing 
happens.” 

“You wouldn’t expect ‘anything,’ as you call it, to happen 
now, would you, Kathie?” asked Mr. Kent. 

His wife caught her breath. “Oh, John, don’t talk as if 
Kitty’s life were over.” 

Mr. Kent shook his head at the workings of the female mind, 
but fearing to hurt his wife, said nothing more. 

On a blustering December afternoon, Mrs. Kent sat cosily at 
a small table drawn close to Katharine’s fire, engaged in the 
pleasant occupation of doing up Christmas presents. “Mother, 
do you know what day this is?” Katharine asked her. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Kent said quietly, “I know.” 

“Mother darling, don’t take it too hard. Yes, it was a year 
ago today that Miss Lane was killed and I—was not. At first, 
I so wished that I had been, but now I feel differently. Of course, 
I have had to change my hopes and plans for the future but, 
perhaps, most people have to do that for one reason or another, 
I wanted so much to accomplish something in my profession 
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that would bring you and Father happiness and make you 
proud of me.” She laughed, “Judging by Father’s more than 
brisk criticism of my literary work, I’m afraid I shall never 
achieve that end through authorship.” 

Mrs. Kent did not echo the laugh. She was a shy woman, far 
more reserved than her husband or either of her children, and 
to her all forms of emotional expression were difficult. Now, 
however, she laid down the little package she was adorning with 
a sprig of holly, and said earnestly, “Kitty, your father and I 
are far prouder of the way you have met a great trouble than 
we could ever have been of any honor that might have come 
to you through professional success. I try,” she added simply, 
“to follow in your footsteps and to bear it for you as cou¬ 
rageously as you have learned to bear it for yourself.” 

Katharine was overcome. “Mother, you follow in my foot¬ 
steps!” 

“Yes, I cannot seem to be as brave as you are,” then shying 
away from emotion, “Kitty do you think red and gold ribbon is 
too gaudy with this bright green paper?” 

But Katharine was not to be diverted from serious topics. The 
color came into her cheeks. “Mother, you know Phil was here 
last evening. He has decided to go over as an ambulance driver. 
He says he can’t keep out any longer and that he can be trans¬ 
ferred to our own army if we go into the war, as he is sure we 
will sooner or later.” 

“Kitty,” Mrs. Kent noted the blush, “what does this mean to 
you?” 

Katharine made no direct answer, but after a moment she 
said, “Mother, I wanted to tell you. He remembered my anni¬ 
versary, too.” She flushed again. “He still wants me to marry 
him.” 

Mrs. Kent dropped the gay little package in her hand. It fejl 
to the floor with an ominous sound of breakage but she paid no 
attention. “Oh, Kitty, can’t you say yes?” 

“How can I, Mother? I have said no all these years when I was 
young, and well, and had something to give him. How can I 
.marry him now when youth is gone and I am a cripple?” 

Mrs. Kent winced at this word, so unusual in Katharine’s 
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vocabulary. “I£ you love him, Kitty, you have more to bring 
him than youth and physical health.” 

“I know. Mother, that is what he says, but I can’t do it. Either 
I am not enough in love or else I am not a big enough woman 
to accept so great a sacrifice from him. If I could even sit up in 
a wheel chair it would be different, for then I could do quite 
a lot of things with him, but to be always lying out almost flat 
like this—” She stopped as she saw her mother’s expression of 
pain. 

“Has there ever been anyone else, Kitty?” Mrs. Kent asked 
after a pause. 

“You mean anyone I have been in love with? No, and only 
those three I told you about have been in love with me. Well, 
four, if you count poor Mr. Lowden.” 

“Mr. Lowden? I can’t remember ever hearing you speak of 
him.” 

Katharine smiled reminiscently. “He was a patient at the 
hospital when I had charge of the private ward. He was a lonely 
old bachelor with plenty of money and he thought I was effi¬ 
cient because I ran the ward well, and that I had a kind heart 
and understood him because I told his housekeeper to get him 
a plain Jaggar bathrobe from a good Men’s Shop, instead of 
the yellow and brown plaid affair she brought him from the 
department store that furnished her own wrappers. When I 
turned him down, he found somebody else equally efficient and 
with a heart quite as kind and understanding as mine and mar¬ 
ried her two months after he left the hospital.” 

Mrs. Kent looked amused as she continued with her package 
wrapping, and after a moment Katharine went on. “Besides not 
being big enough to marry Phil as I am, I have a feeling that 
one day I may be cured and that would change everything for 
both of us.” 

Her mother looked up quickly. “Kitty, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing definite, but you know all wars tend to acceler¬ 
ate surgical development and this European war is sure to have 
that effect on the work that is already being done in spinal sur¬ 
gery. Lately I have had more hope of recovery.” 

Mrs. Kent stooped to pick up the little package at her feet. 
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"Don’t spend your life waiting, Kitty. I dare not interfere in 
such a decision, but Philip Hastings is not a usual man and, in 
my opinion, you are not a usual woman. I think you would 
both succeed in such a marriage where others might fail.” 

Opening her package, she disclosed a delicate glass vase 
broken to bits. As she left the room to throw the pieces away, 
she added seriously, “Your father and I would have been happy 
together whatever had happened to either of us.” 

“Was it pride—a silly, stupid, wilful pride?” Katharine asked 
herself, that held her back, or was she right to withstand Philip’s 
pleadings to be married before he sailed. She could not decide 
and, his orders coming almost at once, she let him go with, how¬ 
ever, a little more hope in his heart than she had allowed him 
since that day so long ago, when he had proposed to her for the 
first time at her coming : out party. After he had gone she found 
that she missed him more than she had expected, but still pride 
had its way and her letters might quite as well have been writ¬ 
ten to her brother, Bob, as to the man who had been in love 
with her for almost half his life. 

All that year Katharine worked hard and uninterruptedly on 
her book. She was glad to have so exacting an occupation for, as 
the war gained in momentum, she found it harder and harder 
to be out of all the nursing activities produced by it. She suf¬ 
fered, too, in the suffering of the wounded and in the thought 
of the thousands of young men who, like herself, would be con¬ 
demned to a maimed existence when the fighting was over. 
“How could I bear to live the kind of life I am living now if my 
own country were at war?” she thought, and then smiled as she 
remembered Bob’s query as to what one did when the unbear¬ 
able must be borne. Meanwhile her book was doing a great deal 
to widen her horizons for it kept her in constant touch with the 
nursing developments of the day. Since she was more or less 
pioneering in a new literary field, much of her information aside 
from that furnished by her own experience had of necessity 
to be obtained through nurses in the field. At first, she had been 
reluctant to ask for help, fearing to take the time of busy people. 
She soon found, however, not only a willingness to be helpful 
on the part of even the busiest but, as Miss Thomas had pre- 
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-dieted, a feeling of gratitude that such a book was being written. 

It was not an easy task that Katharine had set herself in this 
attempt at writing, for the years immediately preceding the 
entrance of the United States into the World War were years 
of extraordinary expansion, and, therefore, of rapid change in 
all forms of public health nursing. The public health nurse had 
already found a place in most community health programs, but 
neither she nor anyone else was quite sure what that place ought 
to be. Other health workers were meeting with success in similar 
fields. Where should their work begin and that of the nurse 
end? Could a single individual fit herself for every type of health 
work or should the multiplication of home visitors be encour¬ 
aged? 

Katharine, being an ardent specialist, had great fun with her 
chapter on specialization until her father pointed out that it was 
far and away the poorest that she had written, and quite out of 
tune with the rest of the book. 

“It is a piece of straight propaganda, Kitty,” he said. “Except 
for this chapter, your book is written in a non-controversial 
spirit. I have liked the way in which you have done your best 
for both sides in every argument, but in this discussion you 
have given no well-considered reasons for a generalist’s point 
of view. If you can’t think of any yourself, get hold of a first 
rate generalist, and either quote her, or use her arguments to 
the best of your own ability. In other words, in any argument, 
always do your darnedest for an opposing point of view. You 
weaken your own if you don’t.” He glanced at the manuscript 
pages in his hand. “You know best,” he continued with some 
hesitation, “but it strikes an outsider that you are giving an un¬ 
due prominence to this whole question of specialization, just 
because it interests you personally. A few years from now I won¬ 
der, if you won’t feel that you have over-emphasized its impor¬ 
tance. Of course, I am only a lawyer, and exceedingly unlikely 
to become a nurse, but I am not basing my opinion on any 
knowledge of your subject, but rather upon the balance of your 
book as a whole.” He caught Katharine’s look of disappoint¬ 
ment. “Proper emphasis is the hardest thing in the world 
to attain in all writing which deals with current thought, Kitty, 
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but on' it will depend ultimate success or failure, you know. I 

predict success,” he ended encouragingly. 

Thus spurred to action, Katharine kept at it manfully, some¬ 
times keenly enjoying her writing, sometimes wishing that in¬ 
stead of so live a subject as public health nursing, she had chosen 
to write the life of an Egyptian mummy, or some other equally 
dead individual. At last, almost three years after she had first 
put pen to paper, the masterpiece was finished, greatly to her 
father's delight and pride. “A good piece of careful, conscien¬ 
tious work, Kitty,” he said. “I am proud of you.” 

“It may not find a publisher,” Katharine reminded him, but 
his pleasure in her accomplishment was not to be dampened 
by any such unhappy thought. 

She sent the finished manuscript to Miss Thomas for criti¬ 
cism begging her to feel quite free to give up all idea of her 
suggested introduction if the book did not please her. In a few 
days came a telegram, “Enthusiastic about book. Have begun 
introduction. Sending one or two suggestions for minor 
changes.” Three days later, Katharine’s morning mail contained 
a letter with the name of a well known publisher on the en¬ 
velope. Thinking that it was an advertisement, Katharine 
opened it quite casually, read it through once, read it a second 
time, and shouted, “Father, Mother, Bobby, come quick.” 

The family, who were at breakfast, rushed to her room, table 
napkins in hand. “Read that,” Katharine cried, giving her father 
the letter. Mr. Kent fumbled for his glasses, but before he found 
them, Bob snatched the letter away and read it aloud. It was 
from a New York firm, saying that they were in receipt of a 
letter from Miss Nora Thomas of Westburg informing them 
that she had in hand the manuscript of a book by Miss Kent, 
on a public health nursing subject, for which she was writing 
an introduction. The publishers asked that they be permitted 
to see the manuscript before Miss Kent sent it elsewhere. 

“Good old Noral Good old Nora!” Bob shouted, throwing 
up his napkin, oblivious of his dignity as a budding lawyer in 
his father’s firm. 

“Good old Nora indeed!” Mr. Kent said indignantly. “It’s 
Kitty who has ‘done it’ by writing a good book.” 
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"I wish you’d stop throwing up your napkins and getting 
cross with each other/* Katharine said, laughing. “You would 
think that I had produced the ‘Origin of Species’ or some other 
world-shaking bit of literature. As a matter of fact, nothing has 
actually been done yet. The publishers have only asked to see 
my manuscript. They may hate it.’’ 

This was too much for Mrs. Kent, “I wish you wouldn’t say 
that, Kitty,” she protested. “Miss Thomas must have thought 
pretty well of it or she never would have written to that good 
publishing house about it, and she used the word ‘enthusiastic’ 
in her telegram to you.” 

When the family had gone, Katharine tried to finish her 
breakfast but she was far too excited for eggs and bacon. To be 
in correspondence with a living, breathing publisher brought 
her work out of an amateur field into a professional one. “An 
authorl Am I going to be a real author?” she thought. 

Miss Thomas soon returned the manuscript and with it she 
sent her introduction. Mr. Kent and Katharine were delighted 
with the latter. Mrs. Kent was secretly a little disappointed. To 
her it did not seem sufficiently appreciative. Its tone was, of 
course, in no way adulatory, but it commended the book as 
authoritative and properly documented and spoke of Katharine 
as well fitted by experience and education to be its author. Miss 
Thomas, in her analysis of the public health nurse’s growing 
importance in all health work gave point to the general thesis 
which Katharine had in mind as she wrote. Her few suggested 
changes were easily made, and with a palpitating heart, Kath¬ 
arine saw her package of manuscript start off for the express 
office under her father’s arm. She was prepared for a long wait 
before hearing from the publisher, but within a week the 
longed-for letter came. She opened it with trembling fingers 
to find that her book had been accepted and that publication 
would start as soon as the contract was signed. 

That night Mr. Kent insisted on celebrating the occasion with 
a bottle of champagne and Katharine was acclaimed an honest- 
to-goodness author by her properly impressed family. 

“Nobody drank so much as a half bottle of pop to the health 
and happiness of my scholarly tome on Common Law,” Mr. 
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Kent remarked, and Bob voted another celebration on the 
following evening to honor the literary works of his distin¬ 
guished father. Altogether everybody was jolly and gay, and as 
Bob wheeled his sister off to bed, he completed her joy by 
saying, ‘‘You've done the trick, Kit. You have made them happy 
in spite of everything." 

The next weeks were hectic ones, for the book was being 
rushed through publication in order to be ready for the summer 
courses. As Katharine read the galley proof, her written words 
looked so different in print that she could hardly believe that 
they were her own, and she vibrated between a triumphant’ 
feeling that she had done something really good and the mourn¬ 
ful conviction that she had produced the very worst book on 
record. When the last batch of page proof had been dispatched, 
she returned to her interrupted French lessons, buf life seemed 
a little flat. 

As she was looking about for another occupation, Dr. 
Waldron turned up for one of his flying visits and an eventful 
conversation. It took place after dinner with only Bob absent 
from the family conclave. 

“Kitty," the doctor said, “I have had a talk with Hunderford. 
He feels that the time has come for your operation if you are 
game." 

“I am game," Katharine said with an excited gasp, “I am 
more than game." 

“Is it a dangerous operation?” asked Mrs. Kent anxiously. 

Dr. Waldron hesitated. “I never know what to say in answer 
to that question. There are so many elements that enter in—the 
patient’s condition, the skill of the surgeon, the number of times 
he has performed the particular operation, the number of times 
it has been performed by others, as well of course, as the nature 
of the operation, itself. In this case, there is no question about 
anything except the fact that spinal surgery of this type is quite 
new. If Kitty would rather wait a year or two, technic will un¬ 
doubtedly improve as time goes on. It always does. However, 
Hunderford is the best we have on it and he is getting excellent 
results already—sufficient in my opinion to warrant having the 
thing done now." 
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“How would you feel if Kitty were your child, David?” asked 
Mrs. Kent. 

The doctor took a full minute for thought before he an¬ 
swered. “If Kitty were my child, and I almost feel as if she 
were, I suppose I should selfishly wish that she would wait 
until the operation were as old a story as, for instance, an ap¬ 
pendectomy, but I hope and trust that I should not yield 
to such a selfish desire. I believe that the Lord would give me 
grace to say that Kitty is quite justified in taking such risks 
as are involved in this dash for her freedom, and I should pray 
for a sufficient amount of that grace to send her off with my 
blessing and a smile.” 

Mr. Kent glanced at his wife who nodded her head. “I know 
that I speak for Kathie as well as myself, David,” he said slowly. 
“It is for Kifty to make her own decision, and she must feel 
that whatever she decides to do, we will consider right.” 

Katharine had said nothing all this time but her eager eyes 
had followed each of the speakers in turn. 

“There is just one other thing for Kitty to take into account,” 
Dr. Waldron said, before she could speak. “Theodore Hunder- 
ford is available now. If we get into the war, and perhaps even 
if we don't, he is likely to go over and, in my opinion, he is far 
and away the best man we can get because this is his own special 
operation.” 

“That would decide it, if nothing else did,” Katharine 
hastened to say. “You are all dears and I know just how you feel 
about it, but I would like to have the operation done at the first 
possible moment that Dr. Hunderford can take me. I sup¬ 
pose Dr. Dingly will engineer all details, won’t he, Dr. Wal¬ 
dron?” 

“Yes, I called him up from the station when I came in this 
afternoon. Naturally I wanted to talk with your own doctor be< 
fore I spoke to you. He is all for it.” 

A little more discussion of details and the talk drifted to other 
things, led by Dr. Waldron whose membership on a number of 
international committees lent peculiar interest to the conversa* 
tion. As they separated for the night, Katharine said, “There is 
something that I want to say to you all together, and whatever 
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happens I want you to remember that I have said it. If, as is 
possible, the operation should not be successful, I shall still be 
glad that I had it done for, even if I am not cured myself, I 
shall know that out of what they have failed to do for me, some¬ 
thing will have been learned which eventually will help other 
people to get well.” 

“There speaks the scientist and the altruist,” said Dr. Wal¬ 
dron, heartily. After a moment Mrs. Kent made a brave effort. 
”1 will try to feel that way, too, Kitty,” she murmured. Mr. 
Kent left the room rather hastily without saying anything. 

Within a week, Katharine started for the hospital. Quite 
unexpectedly she enjoyed the train journey immensely. Shut 
indoors for so long, she had almost forgotten how lovely the 
country could be even in the much maligned month of March 
and she found it none the less beautiful because it was seen from 
a Pullman berth. In her room at the hospital, she found an 
enormous bunch of yellow roses. On the card was Bob’s hand¬ 
writing. “I bet on you. Kit, now and always,” was the unsen¬ 
timental message, but the message and her brother’s characteris¬ 
tic extravagance in sending three dozen roses instead of one 
dozen had a wonderfully cheering effect, for Katharine had 
learned to care a great deal about Bob’s good opinion. 

Before leaving home, she had dreaded what she called the 
idle days which must be passed at the hospital before the oper¬ 
ation. When she got there she was amused at her misuse of 
the word “idle” for as she wrote to Jane McBride, “One now 
hops from one part of the hospital to another for x-rays and 
laboratory tests, then back to bed again for a new lot. It is 
amazing the development that has taken place in hospital 
technic since we graduated.” 

Dr. Hunderford inspired her with that confidence which 
means so much to every patient, but which to a nurse makes all 
the difference between an easy mind and a fruitless effort to 
carry her own case. She asked him a number of questions which 
he answered frankly, then he said, “I shall be glad to tell you 
everything you want to know about the operation when it is 
over. Miss Kent, but I advise you to wait until then. Operations 
are harder for doctors and nurse's than they are for the laity 
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because the professional can follow details and get upset by 
them. This is the advice I should give myself,” he added. 

When the day came, Katharine went up to the operating 
room with a hopeful spirit and with the outward calm that all 
patients seem to be able to achieve when it comes to the actual 
point. Her last remembered thoughts before the anesthetic took 
effect and the first that came to her when consciousness returned 
were Bob’s words, “I bet on you, Kit, now and always,” for she 
well knew that part of the fight for recovery was up to her and 
to no one else. 

“How did it go. Dr. Hunderford?” she whispered as soon as 
she was back in bed again and could speak. 

The doctor smiled. “I have never known anyone who could 
resist that question, no matter how many times I have told them 
that we cannot tell about results until later. The operation 
went splendidly. You were a good girl all the way through. 
Keep on the way you have begun.” He spoke kindly, “I know 
what the suspense must be, Miss Kent, but the more peacefully 
you take it, the better it will be for you, as you know as well 
as I do.” 

Thankful that she was no longer the undisciplined girl 
that she once had been, Katharine did her best and managed to 
achieve a quiet and undisturbed convalescence. She was for¬ 
tunate in her nurses as well as her surgeon and felt that she 
had reached the topmost branch of the tree of a patient’s suc¬ 
cess when one of them assured her that she never would have 
known that Miss Kent was a nurse. “They are usually so awful 
to take care of,” the girl had added. 

Spring was in the air the day that Katharine learned her 
fate, and never again was she to feel that breath of the earth’s 
reawakening without a thrill of deepest gratitude. After a pro¬ 
longed examination, Dr. Hunderford looked up, his sensitive 
face beaming. “All right, Miss Kent, it has been a success. Be¬ 
fore long you can return to a normal life. You will be able to 
walk.” 

Unable to reply, Katharine put out her hand to thank him. 

“Shared honors,” he said, shaking it warmly. “You have done 
your part from the first and, as a nurse, you know what it means 
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when a patient does that.” He looked at her gravely. “What is 
your secret, Miss Kent? How did you get your serene -outlook? 
I doubt if you were born with it and that sort of thing is not 
acquired in a minute.” 

Katharine glanced at him to see whether he really wanted a 
serious answer. Seeing that he evidently did, she asid, “Forced 
inactivity, when you are young and in the midst of your working 
life, is a great teacher. Dr. Hunderford. If you found me a 
peaceful patient, I think it was because I had already accepted 
a limited life and found happiness in it. I knew that if I had 
to return to it again, I need not be afraid for I had learned that 
life can be made good under almost any conditions.” 

For some minutes the doctor continued to regard her thought¬ 
fully. “I see,” he said. “Yes, I see. I am glad you are a nurse. Miss 
Kent. Sick people need that sort of outlook in their doctors 
and nurses. Hold on to it for their sake as well as your own. 
Sometimes we' have nothing to give them in their desperate 
need but physical care.” 

Improvement was not rapid but it was steady, and Katharine 
was so overjoyed at each new evidence of her returning vigor 
that she wondered how she could be so happy in her own per¬ 
sonal life when the war was going badly in Europe, and when 
its heavy clouds were drifting nearer and nearer to her own 
country. 

When, on that fateful Good Friday of 1917, war was at last 
declared by the United States, Katharine was at home again. 
She was glad to be there, for Bob volunteered at once, and she 
felt that for a time her parents needed her. Soon afterward her 
book came out and, rather to her surprise, was extremely well 
received. As people rarely take time to write to an author of 
their disapproval of a book, the letters were all of a congratu¬ 
latory nature, and, from a state of uncertainty and discourage¬ 
ment, Katharine was raised to rather unseemly heights of satis¬ 
faction. She could not resist subscribing to a clipping bureau 
and derived great pleasure from her reviews though, as she 
later discovered, there were only a very few really discriminat¬ 
ing ones among them all. 

By early summer she was walking again, though somewhat 
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shakily. She was-considering the possibility of getting to work, 
when a letter came from Jane McBride saying that she was 
going to Teachers’ College for a year of postgraduate study and 
would not Katharine go with her? “You were so spry,” Jane 
wrote, “about your higher education that you took the course 
when it was a mere infant in arms. They are offering some 
splendid new electives now that were not to be had when you 
were there. Why not come with me and get into a working life 
again via the college? I think you will find that you really need 
more theory if you are going on.” 

At the bottom of her heart Katharine was by no means sure 
that she wanted to go on in the way that Jane expected, for 
though she had come to no definite decision, her letters to 
Philip Hastings, who was now on the point of being transferred 
to the American army, were growing kinder and kinder. “But 
even if I do give up the kind of professional work I have done 
before,” she thought, “I can go on writing for public health 
nursing and I can serve on boards and committees. For both 
these services it would mean a lot to get more than I have on 
the theoretical side.” 

The doctor and Katharine’s family highly approved of her 
plan and to her joy she was well enough to join Jane in New 
York at the beginning of the autumn semester. Somewhat to 
her embarrassment she found her book in use as a textbook at 
the college and many were the laughing suggestions that she 
take the course in which it had been made “required reading.” 
In spite of the fun it was plain to Katharine that her writing 
had given her a place in the nursing world to which she could 
comfortably return after her years of illness. Jane summed this 
up in a nutshell when she said, “Kitty, you got somewhere in 
your profession lying flat on your back for those three years, 
which is more than can be said for some of us who have- been 
up and about all that time.” 

Indian summer was never more lovely than in that black 
autumn of 1917 when the war was beginning to come home to 
the hearts of all Americans. On one of the most beautiful of 
these November afternoons, Katharine took her books and 
notebook across to Riverside Drive. Sitting on a bench facing 
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the Hudson she looked across the river to the misty shore be¬ 
yond, repeating to herself those lines of Whittier’s which so 
breathe the spirit of Indian summer. 

And sweet calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 

“How can one be calm if one reads the war news/’ she 
thought. “How can one call the days sweet and calm when the 
person one loves best in all the world is over there in the midst 
of all that danger and suffering?*’ She stopped suddenly, arrested 
by the trend of her thoughts. “What am I saying?” she asked 
herself in surprise. Then the full realization of her feeling for 
Philip Hastings came to her and she, knew for a certainty that 
it was not her father or mother or Bob whom she had uncon¬ 
sciously thought of as dearest in all the world. It was Philip 
Hastings who might be killed before she could tell him so. 

She looked about her. The sun was low above the rocky 
slopes of the New Jersey shore and few of the benches were 
occupied. Tearing a few leaves from her notebook, she wrote 
and wrote, pouring out her heart in her first love letter to the 
man from whom she had received so many. When she had fin¬ 
ished she added a postscript. “Forgive me, forgive me, Phil, for 
keeping you waiting all this time. We will be married the day 
you land.” Folding the pages, she took them to a nearby post 
office, and buying an envelope, dropped her letter in the slot 
with a beating heart. 

At the sunset hour in New York, it was already late evening 
in eastern France. The night was cold there with no hint of 
the “false summer” which Katharine was experiencing on the 
Hudson. In a tent hospital not far from the battle front, a night 
nurse and a young army chaplain stood talking beside one of 
the beds. “What chance?” the chaplain asked in a whisper, glanc¬ 
ing at the man in the bed. 

The nurse shook her head, forming the word “None” with 
her lips. 

“I will go down the ward. Call me if he rouses,” and George 
Garland went on to the next bed. He had scarcely left it before 
the nurse was at his side. “He is awake and conscious. Come, 
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because it can’t be long. This afternoon the doctor only gave 
him a few hours.” 

Philip Hastings lay on his back, his head and the upper part 
of his face swathed in bandages. He seemed greatly distressed. 
“I must write,” he was murmuring, “I must, I must.” 

Garland stepped quickly to his side. “I am the chaplain,” he 
explained. “I will help you. Can you write yourself?” 

“No, I can’t see. What shall I do? I must let her know.” His 
voice was very weak and he seemed even more distressed. 

The chaplain, young as he was, instantly grasped and took 
charge of the situation. He spoke with quiet authority. “I am 
standing beside you and I have my pen in my hand. There is 
no one near to hear you.. Tell me what you want to say and I 
will write it.” 

“Tell her,” Philip began. The chaplain glanced at his blue 
lips and finger tips. “The name and address first,” he said gently, 
“and, if you can manage it, try to dictate your letter instead of 
telling me what to say. It will mean more to her, for she will 
feel that you have written to her yourself.” 

“Dear, dearest Kitty,” the weak voice began again. There was 
a long pause. 

Garland tried to bring him back. “My Kitty’s name is Mar¬ 
garet,” he said shyly, and Philip rallied, continuing in a slightly 
stronger voice. 

“Don’t ever feel badly that you have not been able to tell 
me that you love me, Kitty. I know that you want to marry me 
if I could have lived. I know it as wall as if you had been 
here just this minute to tell me. I can’t explain it, but I do 
know and I am happy.” For a time he was silent, and Garland 
looked at his wrist watch, hastily noting the exact time at the 
top of the letter. Then the slow whispering voice began again. 
“Kitty, you must be happy, too, and glad that you could tell 
me.” His voice trailed off but, leaning over him, the chaplain 
caught the words, “together somewhere,” and then, “love, love, 
love.” 

Rousing again a few minutes later, he went on dictating, 
quite clearly now. “Tell Mother of our engagement, Kitty. She 
will be glad.” 
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Garland waited for more but Philip seemed to have finished. 
“Will you sign it. Lieutenant Hastings?” he asked. "I will hold 
your hand and help you.” 

Guiding the blue fingers, the letters Phil were formed, 
and after a moment the chaplain opened his prayer book at 
the prayers for the dying. As he came to the glorious words of 
the Commendation, “Depart, oh Christian soul, out of this 
world,” his strong young voice caught the note of triumph, and 
it must have penetrated the fading consciousness of the dying 
man, for the stern lines about the fine mouth gave way to a look 
of great sweetness, almost of joy. 

“Stay,” he whispered, when, after the benediction. Garland 
closed the book. 

There are no chairs in an army tent hospital, but the chap¬ 
lain stayed, standing close beside the bed and occasionally touch¬ 
ing one of the cold hands that lay outside the bedclothes, hoping 
that his presence might bring comfort as long as consciousness 
remained. He was thinking earnestly of his own Margaret and 
of the unknown Kitty. “I wonder,” he thought, “how he knew 
she loved him if he hasn’t heard from her. Yet he is so sure.” 
As he pondered this, he suddenly realized that the slow breath¬ 
ing had stopped, and he summoned the nurse. “Yes, he is gone,” 
she said, “I am glad you were here, Chaplain. I know you 
helped him.” 

“He has helped me,” George Garland said, simply. The other 
patients seemed to be asleep, so turning up the collar of his 
long coat against the wind, he plodded thoughtfully home 
through the mud to his own quarters under the bright Novem¬ 
ber stars. 

The news first came to Katharine in a curt little note from 
Mrs. Hastings saying that she was enclosing the War Depart¬ 
ment telegram because she knew that Philip would have wanted 
Katharine told at once. Katharine was so staggered by what 
the note contained that she did not notice its coldness until 
she came to answer it. By that time she was so overwhelmed by 
her own self-condemnation that it seemed only natural that 
Philip’s mother should condemn her, too. 

“Probably she has always seen me the way I see myself now,” 
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she told Jane. “As a self-centered, foolish girl and as a thought¬ 
less, cold-hearted woman, who let a fine man go on loving 
her all his life, taking everything and giving nothing in re¬ 
turn.” 

“Kitty darling,” Jane assured her, “that isn’t true. You are 
not, and you never have been self-centered and cold hearted. 
Perhaps it is natural that a mother, in the first bitterness of her 
grief, should write such a letter to the woman who has failed to 
make her dead son happy, but you mustn’t allow poor Mrs. 
Hastings’ feelings to be the gauge by which you judge yourself. 
You say that the very moment you were sure of your love for 
Phil, you wrote to tell him. How do you know your letter did 
not reach him before he died?” 

Katharine looked again at the telegram from the War De¬ 
partment. “No, I think I must have written the very day he 
died,” she said sadly. “He couldn’t have had it. I told him that 
I would marry him the moment he came back. If only he could 
have known that while he was alive!” and again she went over 
the tragedy of having been too late. 

She went home for the Christmas vacation and found comfort 
in her mother’s loving sympathy and her father’s wise under¬ 
standing. She told them about her letter and she wrote to Bob 
at his army training camp, but to everyone else except Jane, her 
loss was only that of an old friend. “It is easier that way,” she 
told her mother. “How could I possibly explain?” 

It was not until she had gone back to New York that Philip’s 
dictated letter came, enclosed in a long one from George 
Garland. She opened it on her way to a morning class and seeing 
what the envelope contained, snatched up her hat and coat and 
went over to the river where she could be sure of solitude. The 
snow flakes were beginning to fall and it was too cold to sit 
down, but walking up and down in the same place where a 
month before she had written her one and only love letter, 
she read its “answer.” 

When she finally replaced the letters in their envelope, she 
was shivering with cold. “Where can I go to be warm and 
alone?” she asked herself, and thought of a moving picture 
house not too far away. “It will be dark tliere and I can cry if 
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I want to.” She started toward it but on her way she had a better 
thought. 

“It is a church I need,” she murmured, and changed her 
course to find one that she knew was near at hand. 

It was not the church to which she usually went, but in the 
half light she found her way to a pew at the back and sank into 
it. Katharine never knew how long she stayed in that church 
or what she did in the hours she was there. It was almost dark 
when, at last, she came out and heavy snow had fallen. 

When she got home Jane was waiting for her. She brought 
her dry shoes and stockings and made her a cup of tea. She 
asked no questions but she saw that once again Katharine had 
found peace and courage. Knowing her friend, it was not hard 
for her to guess from what source these great blessings had come 
to her. 
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CHAPTER, TEN 

-»M9i8-l9-«g. 


Believe not that all living seed 
Must flower above the surface. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


G oodbye Kit.” 

‘‘Goodbye Jinny, oh Jinny, goodbye, goodbye.” 

At last the day of parting which the two friends had been 
dreading for months had come and gone. Jane, in her new 
army-nurse’s uniform, was on her way to France and this time 
it was Katharine who was left behind. 


The weeks which had followed the arrival of Philip’s last 
letter were always afterward a little blurred in Katharine’s 
memory, but the demands of her college work and Jane’s con¬ 
stant, though unobtrusive, understanding had helped to pull 
her through, and she managed to pass her final examinations 
fairly creditably. She had longed to go to France with Jane that 
she might be thrown headlong into the selfless routine of army 
hospital life, but with the history of her accident so recently on 
her health record, she was unable to pass the rigid tests required 
for army service. To her great satisfaction, however, she was 
allowed to remove her name from the inactive Red Cross list 


and to place it once again among those ready to undertake 
active work. This accomplished, she went home to await her 
call. 


It ame almost at once in the form of a request that she go 
to Washington to assist in the establishment of a Red Cross bu¬ 
reau of public health nursing, to be built on the foundation of 
the fine piece of work already being done by the Town and 
Country Nursing Service. It was hoped that such a bureau 
might help to solve the problem which inevitably confronts all 
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medically advanced countries in time of war—the problem of 
how to continue to care properly for a civilian population accus¬ 
tomed to a free use of well trained nurses while, at the same 
time, meeting the paramount demands of the armed forces. 

Though Katharine would have preferred some type of foreign 
work, her mother’s hardly suppressed joy that this was not to be 
her immediate fate, helped to reconcile her to a home job, and 
she was truly grateful for any chance to go to work again. 

She was not, however, to remain long in Washington, for 
early in August, just as she was beginning to fit herself into her 
new niche, she received a letter from Miss Thomas saying that 
she had been asked to go to Italy as a member of a Red Cross 
tuberculosis commission. It was a large commission with various 
sections or divisions, one of which was to be for public health 
nursing with Miss Thomas as chief nurse. Turning the page, 
Katharine learned that Miss Thomas had been obliged to refuse 
the position on account of uncertain health and that she was 
writing to say that after a long-distance telephone conversation 
with Dr. Waldron she had recommended that Katharine be 
appointed to go in her stead. Katharine was so excited that she 
could hardly read the exceedingly encouraging words with 
which the letter ended, but a postscript told her that the 
matter was now in the hands of Red Cross headquarters for 
final decision. As soon as her day’s work was done, she flew 
home to write to her father and mother of the possibilities 
ahead and to ask how they would feel about her going. Just 
before she received the appointment, her father’s letter came. 

Dear Kitty: 

Your mother's great-grandfather signed the Declaration of Independence, 
and at a time when a price was set on the heads of the signers. Mine served 
as a major in the revolution and as a general in the war of 1812. In the 
civil war both our families did their part. Of course this makes us no better 
than any other loyal American family, old or new, but it does give us a 
family tradition of serving our country in time of war to which, as a matter 
of course, your mother and I expect to conform. 

You must go, my dear child, wherever your conscience sends you and 
you will do so with our perfect understanding and approval. 

Your affectionate 
Father 


P.S. Of course you must go, dear. 

Mother 



Thus reassured Katharine gladly grasped the proffered oppor¬ 
tunity, and the next few weeks were spent amid the usual rush 
and confusion of such a departure. Her inoculations were given 
in Washington while she wound up her work at the Red Cross, 
secured the few experienced public health nurses she planned 
to take over with her and arranged for the larger group which 
was to follow on a later boat. After talking with the heads of her 
commission she wrote to her father how pleased she was with 
their point of view, and also of her pleasure in finding that, as 
a section chief, she would be a member of the commission and 
so have a part in discussions of policy. Though glad to get away 
from the exhausting heat of midsummer Washington, she was 
sorry to leave her work at the bureau, and sorrier still to say 
goodbye to her co-workers at the Red Cross. In a not far distant 
future, she was to be very grateful for this brief experience at 
national headquarters, for she learned from it a good many 
things which were of use to her in other fields of Red Cross 
work. Perhaps most important of all her headquarters experi¬ 
ence was the knowledge she gained of the problems inherent in 
the administration of all national or international agencies 
which offer a far-flung program of activity. When she became 
“The Field” instead of “Headquarters” she was to value this 
understanding highly, for through it, she was able to see her 
own work in a truer perspective as only a part of a greater whole. 

From Washington, Katharine went home for a week-end with 
her family, then to New York for a hectic ten days spent in col¬ 
lecting her equipment, seeing to her sailing papers, interviewing 
nurses and becoming acquainted with her fellow voyagers as 
they turned up one after another. When all the latter were 
assembled the commission, thirty-five strong, put on its brand 
new uniforms and in two special busses, went down to Wash¬ 
ington Square. There, with speeches suitable to the occasion, a 
wreath, tied with the Italian colors, was placed at the foot of 
the Garibaldi statue. Katharine sent her mother the excessively 
military-looking picture which adorned the front page of one 
of the next morning’s newspapers and told her that judging 
by the nice speeches made by the Italian consul, an Italian 
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doctor and an Italian naval officer, Garibaldi seemed greatly 
pleased by the attention. 

The next day she was off, and her subsequent experiences 
may best, perhaps, be told through the medium of her own 
letters written to her father and mother during the months that 
followed. 


At sea 

September 22, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

We have been at sea for a week, and all, goes well, but for 
pure sheer discomfort, give me four good-sized women in a small 
inside stateroom with every porthole on the boat shut all night, 
and seasickness to bootl I am rooming with three other nurses 
and the last unbearable touch is the fact that all our clothes are 
exactly alike, even our issued underwear. But how absurd to 
mention these trifles when we are safe so far and perfectly all 
right. I am only fulfilling your parting injunction. Mother, to 
tell you exactly how I am situated and keep nothing back; and 
the woe of the identical clothing is to the fore at the moment, 
because this morning I put on Miss Davenport’s nethermost gar¬ 
ment by mistake and only discovered the fact when, after fear¬ 
ful effort, I was all dressed with my hat on. 

There is one thing I love. The general situation causes the 
authorities to allow us to sleep on deck and this I have been 
doing of late. About forty or fifty men and women do the same. 
After struggling unsuccessfully with steamer chairs, most of us 
have given them up and just crawl into our sleeping bags and 
lie flat on the deck. It is astonishing how well one can sleep on 
anything so hard, but, alas, we have to get up at five o’clock 
when they wash the decks. 

The commission is trying hard to improve each shining hour. 
Twice a day we have an Italian lesson from one of the Italian- 
American members, and also a lecture from our chief on Italian 
history and Italian social questions. 

More another day. I must say my verbs to Miss Dodd and 
hear hers. 
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September 2 3 
Still at sea 

I have been placed in charge of the women personnel on 
board and I am being led a perfect dance by an extraordinarily 
pretty little Italian interpreter who is by way of being a belle. 
She—of course with a beau—is always secreting herself in some 
singular spot like a lifeboat or in a cubby-hole near the guns 
where we are not allowed to go. 

All the old romance has come back t,o the sea. This crossing 
makes my others seem almost flat. I wish I could tell you some 
of the details, but I can’t on account of the censor.. We are in 
the danger zone now and I find it a funny feeling. There is no 
forgetting the fact, for there are reminders at every turn, and 
a notice posted in conspicuous places informs us that anyone 
using a light of any sort on deck will be imprisoned on arrival 
at port—a dreary welcome which nobody wants to invoke. We 
are zig-zagging which makes it extremely rough. A moment ago 
I shot out of my chair and way across the deck. 


Sept. 27 

Only a few hours more and we go through the net into safety. 
We are landing in France, but we shall push on to Italy as soon 
as we can get our papers cleared. I would not have missed this 
voyage for anything on earth. 

Love from 

Kitty 

Paris 

October 3, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Here I am in Paris once more, but such a different Paris! We 
cast anchor at the port on the 28th. It so happened that all the 
passengers except our own commission went up the river to 
Bordeaux on the first tender, leaving us to go with the negro 
troops in the late afternoon—incidentally with nothing to eat 
since a ten-thirty dejeuner on board. The sun was setting by 
the time we finally got off, and the tender was just a big open 
boat like a scow without a seat or anything else on it. I shall 
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never forget those four hours. We were packed in as tight as 
we could go, but who cared? The dangers of the voyage were 
over, the men were all singing and every one of us was excited 
and happy. I, with three others, climbed up on top of one of 
the big paddle wheels and, with the troops below and the French 
landscape and wintry sunset to watch, listened to that lovely 
negro singing. 

When we reached Bordeaux there were not enough beds in 
the hotel for us all and we had to sleep several in a bed or 
make ourselves as comfortable as we could on two straight 
chairs or on the floor. Much worse than the lack of beds was 
the lack of food. We could not get anything to eat that night 
because we arrived so late and had no food tickets, and those 
members of the commission who had never been abroad before 
were pathetic objects the next morning when they learned what 
a French breakfast consists of. We laughed at ourselves after¬ 
ward, for we had not yet been broken in to any kind of depriva¬ 
tion, and were awfully surprised that nobody seemed to care in 
the least that our last meal had been eaten at ten-thirty the 
morning before. 

We arrived in Paris at night and were met by some very tired 
looking Red Cross people who packed the thirty-live of us into 
a camion (a big seatless lorry) where we sat on the floor. One 
of the nurses had put her passport into her suitcase and then 
had been separated from her suitcase, and I was roundly scolded 
for letting her do it. Several of us were down—or rather up, for 
of course we had no time to be sick—with grippy colds which 
are, perhaps, a mild form of the Spanish influenza that people 
are talking so much about here. I assure you a comfortable bed 
in the Paris hotel which is given over to American Red Cross 
nurses felt very good to me, and there was no air raid that 
night. 

My next will be from the Eternal City. 

Love, from 

Kitty 



Rome 

October 9, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Rome at last, and it seems very peaceful after Washington 
and Paris. Italy has been infinitely less hard hit than France, and 
the Italian fighting front is farther away from Rome than the 
French front is from Paris. In a Paris hospital, I saw men 
brought in directly from the battle line, all covered with mud 
from the trenches. Here one is less momentarily conscious of 
the war. Food is short but I think that when one is adjusted, 
there will be enough for health. 

Travelling is the dickens. There are, of course, no dining or 
sleeping cars and the trains are frightfully crowded. We spent 
two nights and a day and a half between Paris and Rome, 
packed like sardines into the train, the corridors filled to over¬ 
flowing with standees and two more people in our carriage than 
it was meant to hold. We brought with us the food that we 
would need for all our meals on the trip and, as you can im¬ 
agine, eating it grew less and less agreeable with every meal. 
There was no way to wash on the train and we reached Rome 
looking very much more like tramps, and sick tramps at that, 
for most of us had colds, than like highly respectable members 
of a health commission. 

We have not yet started any actual work, but we are busy 
blocking things out. It goes without saying that my nursing 
plans must be synchronized with the bigger plans of the com¬ 
mission as a whole. 

I am going to begin my Italian lessons tomorrow. I feel ter¬ 
ribly handicapped without the language, but thank my stars 
for all the time I put in on my French during those three 
years that I was laid up. 

An American mail is expected tomorrow. I do so long for 
news of you both and of Bob. 

Dearest love from 
Kitty 
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Rome 

October 29, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Life is dealing pleasantly with me and I love Rome and love 
my work here. How to live has been the question, but two of 
us have decided to take a small apartment together. It belongs 
to an English woman who has gone home for the duration, and 
it comes with a nice Italian maid, a dog and innumerable mid- 
Victorian whatnots filled with framed photographs and objets 
d’art of every description. 

I have been trying to get in touch with the few Italian trained 
nurses who are in Rome, but what with the war and the Spanish 
influenza everyone is over-worked. Meanwhile I am embracing 
every opportunity to meet the noble ladies, who seem to have 
so much to do with nursing in this country, for I can see that 
here in Rome it is from this class that my nursing committee 
must be drawn and I have a great deal to learn from them. It 
is all a ticklish business and a misstep would be only too easy, 
for the situation is complicated for us by the fact that honest, 
frank, friendly disagreement does not seem to be as much the 
fashion or so easily understood in Italy as it is at home or in 
England. 

Eating is quite queer and I cannot help worrying about the 
nurses’ health. Wednesday, Thursday and Friday are meatless 
days and eggs, butter, milk and cheese are almost never seen. 
When we do have meat we think it wiser not to ask Sandra what 
it is, for it has a singularly unfamiliar taste. In Italian cooking, 
oil takes the place of other fats in the diet, but I have come 
to the conclusion that it takes an Italian tummy to deal with 
“real Italian cooking.” I prefer the kind that isn’t “real.” 

If I do not tell you of the sad conditions, products of the 
war, which are all about me, it is not because I don’t see and 
feel them. Indeed I am so constantly in the midst of suffering 
that I cannot seem to dwell upon it in my letters. 

Love, a great deal of it from 

Kitty 
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On the train to Florence 
November 7, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Everything is in a whirl in Italy with the war situation what 
it is. I shall never forget last Monday—the fourth—the day of 
the Austrian capitulation. Rome went crazy and so, if the truth 
were told, did we all. They had what was supposed to be a mili¬ 
tary procession down the Corso, but as all Rome joined it and 
marched shouting and cheering from the Piazza del Popolo to 
the Piazza Venezia, the soldiers were quite lost in the crowd. A 
few of us were on the sidewalk in front of what had been the 
Austrian Embassy. The crowd was so great, that the Bersagliere, 
who are now quartered there, asked us to come up on their 
little balcony that overhangs the street. All five of us were, of 
course, in uniform and one of the men had a small American 
flag which he waved with the Italian flag. The crowd, as it 
passed, gave our little flag one long ovation. Over and over 
again the whole procession stopped in front of us shouting, 
“Viva America,” and then in English, “God bless Wilson.” They 
tossed up flowers and the children threw kisses, the sailors giv¬ 
ing their own salute. Of course we shouted back, “Viva l’ltalia,” 
which proved so successful in its effect that I was afraid some 
of them would succumb to heart failure. It was a wonderful 
thing to be on the old Corso on such a day, representing in 
one’s own small person something that made one a part of the 
national life of the country. 

The commission has been obliged to delay the work we came 
over for, in order to help meet the emergency of the Spanish 
influenza which is devastating the county. A number of the 
small towns and villages have appealed to the American Red 
Cross for medical aid, their own doctors having died of the 
scourge. In response, some of our commission doctors, with the 
other American Red Cross medical men, are going from town 
to town trying to do what they can. I have sent nurses into sev¬ 
eral of the little hill towns and one is working in a hospital 
here in Rome where the coffins are stacked high around the 
entrance awaiting their daily toll of dead. I, too, go from town 
to town wherever the nurses are working. The need is so great 
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and we seem to do so little, but the appalling death rate often 
causes panic, and this stops when a doctor or nurse arrives and 
organizes the help everyone is anxious to give. 

The other day I went to Toscania and arrived to find a crowd 
of people—men, women and children—gathered in the piazza, 
watching the figure of a woman standing on a chair in the 
middle of the square. When I could get near enough, I saw that 
it was my own Miss Elkins giving a demonstration of gargling. 
Miss Elkins, with her kind sensible face, has certainly not the 
make-up for an exhibitionist, but nobody was laughing. It was 
all too deadly serious. 

Meanwhile in the midst of the influenza the seven of us, who 
are chiefs of the sections, meet every morning to work out the 
plans which we hope to put into effect as soon as the emergency 
is over. The other chiefs are a nice set of men and I enjoy 
working with them. 

Love, 

Kitty 


Pisa 

1:00 A.M. 

November 12, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Life is certainly surprising! Here I sit in the middle of the 
night at a round marble table in the station restaurant at Pisa 
with two doctors—one an American, the other the nice Italian 
medico who has been assigned to our commission as liaison 
officer. We are on our way to Genoa and we reached Pisa at 
eleven o’clock in the evening and go on again at half past three 
in the morning. That is what travelling in Italy is now, for 
civilians do not travel in the day-time, nor do women apparently 
travel at all. I seem to have assumed a travelling job and am on 
the road most of the time, almost invariably the only woman. 
The American Red Cross is given free transportation on all the 
railroads of Italy. 

When we arrived at Pisa this evening (really last evening, for 
it is tomorrow morning now), we heard that the German armi¬ 
stice had been signed, so we walked from the station into the 
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city to see if we could get any news. It was after midnight and 
we never met a living soul so we are still in ignorance, but we 
did see the ancestral palace of our Italian liaison doctor, a most 
beautiful fourteenth-century building, and also the duomo and 
lovely campanile and baptistry all bathed in moonlight. 

Since I wrote you last, I have had a wonderful three days in 
Florence. On Sunday the Prefect of Tuscany asked us to meet 
his committee which is composed of the mayor, the health offi¬ 
cer, the chief of schools and others of that ilk. As I stood up to 
say the familiar things about public health nursing in that old 
frescoed room of the Medici Palace, with Giotto’s tower looking 
in at the window, instead of seeming strange it seemed singu¬ 
larly natural. I doubt if any of the Italian men were accustomed 
to enduring the presence of a woman at their meetings, much 
less having to hear her speak, but for all that they couldn’t have 
been kinder. 

It was a great day for Florence because of the Austrian- 
Italian armistice and in the afternoon there was a big celebra¬ 
tion at which the soldiers and officers were decorated. Such a 
sight as it was! The Palazzo Vecchio was hung with all the an¬ 
cient silk hangings and the Loggia di Lanzi, with the famous 
tapestries. The piazza was full of soldiers, bands were playing, 
flags flying everywhere and the crowd so happy and gay. We 
were right on the temporary platform in the Piazza Vecchio 
among the most mighty of the Florentines. At first I thought 
that we had landed there by mistake, then I realized that in our 
uniforms, we represented a popular ally. As symbolic of the end 
of the war, the army ceremoniously uncovered the bronze lion 
which had been covered with sand bags to protect it>from air 
raids ever since Italy entered the war. When the last bag was 
off, the people were allowed to rush past the soldiers, which they 
did by the hundred, shouting and clapping their hands, some 
of them even hugging and kissing the face of the lion. So sur¬ 
prising for him to be waked up like that after his long sleep 
under the sand bags! 

Well my dears, it is quarter past three and I must eat some 
chocolate and wake up the two men who are both sound asleep 
at the next table with their heads on their arms. 
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Genoa, November 12 

I will add a line to say that the news of the armistice greeted 
us when we reached Genoa this morning. All the world is in the 
streets and all jubilant. A hot bath and some breakfast set me up 
after my sleepless night, but at the end of a three-hour conver¬ 
sation with the professor-doctor whom we came to see, I confess 
to being tired. I will say, however, that I am a fresh daisy in 
comparison with my two travelling companions who are all in 
after the trip. As we talked with our professor, the American 
kept whispering in one ear, “For heaven’s sake let’s stop talking 
and get some rest,” while the Italian murmured politely in the 
other, “If I have to translate another word, Miss Kent, I shall 
throw up my commission and desert.” All this while the profes¬ 
sor, a very eminent man, but one who presumably had spent 
the night in his bed, discoursed learnedly on his fine piece of 
work in Genoa. 

“£ finito, e finito,” is on everybody’s lips. I cannot believe 
that the war is really over. Already the world looks different. 
Even the sea looked different when we came to it in the train 
this morning. Back to Rome tomorrow night, but a blessed bed 
to rest my weary bones in tonight. No letters from you yet. 

Dearest love from 

Kitty 

Rome 

December 15, 1918 

Dear Father and Mother: 

My new family of nurses has arrived from America. I shall 
not get any more from home now for plenty of nurses will soon 
be available from Paris. These poor children who have just 
come over were in New York, all ready to sail, when the armi¬ 
stice was signed, and they were held there for three weeks doing 
nothing. Some of them are said to have spent the time crying 
over their cruel fate in having missed the war. It was not until 
it was decided in Washington that our commission was to stay 
on in Italy that they were sent along. 

I have purposely told you nothing about my work because 
I have been in the throes of perplexity about it. Now, however, 
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I am beginning to see daylight. With the end of the war came 
a good many changes for us, and some of our earlier plans had 
to be reconsidered. We shall not try to do a piece of American 
emergency work in Italy, such as has necessarily been the general 
Red Cross policy in foreign countries while the war was on. We 
are going to try instead to act as consultants to those who want 
our help for something more permanent, something that we can 
only hope to see the beginning of while we are here. There have 
been a number of possibilities open to us through tie-ups with 
the Ministry of Industry, the Ministry of Labor, the Italian Red 
Cross and with various private groups. It has seemed to us, how¬ 
ever, unwise to tie up to any one agency, governmental or other¬ 
wise, but to try to work somewhat with all. Our effort, there¬ 
fore, has been to stimulate private initiative to the point of 
organization, avoiding any kind of national centralization for 
the present. For this reason we are using the province as our 
unit. 

Public health nursing, as we understand it at home, is un¬ 
known in Italy and there are only about two hundred trained 
nurses in the whole of the country—a negligible quantity for 
any extensive work for practically all the two hundred are 
needed where they are, in hospitals. After two months of as 
careful study of the situation as I could make, I have come to 
the conclusion that two things must be done by the nursing 
section of the commission. First, with American nurses, we must 
make a sufficient number of public health nursing demonstra¬ 
tions to show a few communities what it is and what its potential 
value is likely to be. Secondly, we must start some public health 
training courses for Italian young women, probably those who 
have been nfirsing under the Italian Red Cross during the war, 
to the end that there may be someone to replace the American 
nurses when they are withdrawn. The first of these things-r—the 
demonstrations—we could have started on our own initiative 
with the help of a few interested doctors as soon as we arrived, 
and it was a great temptation to do this, but we should have 
gotten nowhere in the end, for the two plans ought to go along 
together. Instead, our policy has been to sit tight and wait until 
the Italians came to the point of asking for our help, and not 
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merely for our money to be used for charitable schemes of 
their own. This does not mean that we sat still and did nothing. 
Different members of the commission, the nurses among them, 
have been travelling all over Italy at the invitation of those 
interested in health work, conferring with many groups and 
individuals, but we have made no propositions and offered 
nothing until our ideas crystallized. 

Now a number of groups are coming to us for the kind of 
help we would like to give, and we find that to most of them 
the nursing program is an important drawing card. At last, it 
looks as if I had succeeded in getting together the right kind 
of a committee to sponsor the nursing course in Rome. At home 
we would not consider it sufficiently representative of the city 
as a whole because it is made up of women from a single social 
stratum. However, one takes what best offers and prestige counts 
tremendously in Italy. Perhaps it does everywhere at the start. 
At any rate the Rome committee is organized and will soon open 
a four months’ public health nursing course which has the back¬ 
ing of the Italian Federation of Women’s Clubs. At the same 
time we are starting another course in Genoa where we have 

rather more to build upon owing to Professor P-’s great 

interest in our project and his own important position, and 
Palermo too is under consideration. That the work may go on 
after we leave, we are hoping to establish two or three inter¬ 
national scholarships to round out our courses by an academic 
year in the United States. 

I had such a good letter from you. Father, by the last mail. 
I mourned with you over dear Tinker’s death. No other dog 
ever had such darling little ways. 

My love, 

Kitty 

Rome 

January 1, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

President Wilson’s visit is over, and his coming was a great 
event. We were all out to see him arrive. The King met him 
at the station and the Mayor met him at Piazza Terni. It was a 
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universal holiday and the crowds were enormous. The whole 
city was decorated and the sky was full of biplanes and triplanes 
with one big dirigible. 

In the evening I put on my best bib and tucker and went 
to the reception at the Capitol. Before going in, I stood outside 
to see the president’s arrival. The Piazza was lined with the 
King’s guards in their wonderful headgear. As the carriages 
drove up, each one was preceded by six mounted guardsmen at 
a sharp trot who made their famous wheeling turn and swung 
into line in the middle of the square. Then the buglers blew 
their bugles and the band struck up the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
With that setting on the historic age-old hill, and with the 
bright red coats of the royal coachmen and footmen added 
to the shining helmets and flowing horsehair decorations of the 
guardsmen, it was a brilliant sight indeed. Long before they 
came we could hear the cheering sounding like a hoarse roar 
coming up from the thousands of people below, for only the 
invited guests were allowed on the hill. 

Of course there were a great many invited guests—you would 
know there must be for the likes of me to have an invitation, 
but the King with Mrs. Wilson on his arm, and the President 
with the Queen, followed by the Duchess of Aosta on another 
arm, the Italian ladies in glorious diamond tiaras, passed 
through the rooms bowing to us all. We saw them at very close 
range, for they almost brushed against us. I felt very proud 
of President Wilson. He not only stands for fine things but 
he very much more than held his own among all those Italians 
and looked like what he is—a dignified and distinguished Amer¬ 
ican gentleman. 

Tomorrow is Sunday, and oh happy thought, I do not have 
to work at all. It seems queer to have to make so many Sunday 
appointments. You would think it might be avoided, but Sun¬ 
day conferences are a habit of the country and one must fall in. 
I can hear Mother wondering whether I get to church. Yes I 
do, but I have to go to an eight o’clock service if I am going 
at all. 

Love to you both, from 

Kitty 
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Rome 

February 5, 1913 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I now have twenty-three nurses with a dozen more coming 
down from Paris this week and others a little later. I have been 
working very hard to build up an integrated group out of these 
varying personalities. None of us has ever done anything like 
this before, for even the nurses who have been in Europe for 
some time were working in American military hospitals where 
they learned nothing of foreign methods or foreign thinking, 
and it is not easy to grasp the extreme delicacy of our mission 
here. 

Italy’s weakness, from the point of view of our work, lies in 
the fact that she is such a strongly centralized bureaucracy that 
local initiative of the kind we need has been lulled into a deep 
sleep. I have seen nothing to shake my conviction that Italy 
needs public health nursing and the public health nurse. 
Whether, however, the latter is wanted by the medical profes¬ 
sion and by those who would be obliged to support her I do not 
yet know. 

The president of our Roman nursing committee, such a fine 
woman, is staying at home every day from one to three to inter¬ 
view candidates for the school. Another member invites one or 
two of the committee to meet me at tea several times a week 
at her old palazzo on the Corso, for she knows that I can more 
easily get my ideas across to one or two people than to a larger 
group. The whole committee meets every Saturday. Naturally 
the meetings are carried on in Italian but I speak English or 
French according to who comes. My Italian lessons go on. They 
help me to understand, but it would take a good deal more than 
these, often unprepared for, lessons to give me enough Italian 
to hold up my end in the type of thing I am trying to do. I need 
good Italian, not just Italian, and by the time I get home from 
the office at half past six at night, having struggled with prob¬ 
lems all day long, verbs, even the most entrancing ones, have 
lost all their appeal for non-linguistic me. 

I fluctuate. At times I am very hopeful about what we are 
trying to do here, then again very discouraged and quite sure 
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that we can never hope to be anything more than the first little 
wave of an incoming tide, which will recede leaving nothing 
behind on the beach of public health nursing but a promise of 
others to follow, no one knows when. 

I am stopping at last. 

Love, 

Kitty 

On th£ Rome-Paris train 
February 20, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I have been summoned to Paris again for a conference on 
international nursing affairs. The Rome-Paris wagon-lit train 
was put on a few days ago and here I am on it. It shortens the 
trip by nine hours—thirty-one hours instead of forty between 
the two cities. It seems like heaven to have a berth to sleep in, 
a dining car to eat in and, best of all, water to wash in. 

I had a scare last night. I am of course alone, and at the 
Modane frontier the authorities appeared to be unusually fussy 
about the passports—mine, it seemed to me, in particular. I 
was thoroughly searched by a woman attendant and then, in¬ 
stead of receiving my passport back again, a man told me to 
follow him and took me into a little stuffy room where he left 
me without speaking and without returning my passport. My 
mind was not set at rest by having heard rumors that spies had 
been caught at Modane, wearing American Red Cross uniforms 
and carrying faked United States passports. The little room 
was heated by a red hot stove, for which I was grateful as it was 
bitterly cold at that high altitude, and two nice dogs lay asleep 
on the floor. It seemed hours that I waited there, all by myself, 
wondering if I was going to be shot at dawn. Then at last the 
man returned and handed me my passport, saying that it was 
so cold outside that he had brought me inside to keep warm. I 
gave him an absurd tip and have been wondering ever since 
whether it was really as simple as all that. When I got back to 
the train, I found that the contents of my duffle bag had been 
a good deal disturbed, rather more so than would be accounted 
for by the usual customs inspection. 
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I don’t know exactly what they want of me at Red Cross 
headquarters in Paris, but from what I have heard, I am afraid 
that when I get through in Italy, I am going to be asked to 
undertake a big piece of international nursing work which 
would necessitate my staying over here, and I don’t want to do 
it. I like to be nearer the people served than is possible in so ’ 
called important positions and I don’t want to live my life in 
foreign countries. I would so much rather work in America. 

I do hope I am not being selfish or a shirker, but so many people 
like big jobs and so many more love to work abroad, why 
should I not clear the track for them by returning peacefully 
to the U.S.A. and a smaller job. I am full of ideas about pub¬ 
lic health nursing and what I would like best is work in a 
medium sized city at home where I could do some experimenting 
which might be helpful to other medium sized American cities. 
Also, and again I don’t know whether this is pure selfishness, I 
want to be more than one kind of woman. Big jobs take the 
whole of you physically and from the point of view of time, and 
in them for me at least, nothing is left over for family or friends 
or any of the other interests that I seem to need to keep me 
going. More important still, when I get so over-tired and wor¬ 
ried I lose my spiritual values and perspective and just work 
on without them. 

Four days later 

A violently busy time in France, including an eight-hour 
trip down to one of the great American army hospitals to see 
someone there. 

I have turned down the big job, or rather I have told them 
not to offer it to me. Oh, such a relief to have that off my mind 
for I have been so troubled about it. In Paris, they apparently 
thought that I could do it, and that being the case, that I 
ought to. I can only say that I have given the thing my best 
thought and I have not felt “the call”—a queer sort of convic¬ 
tion that has been my guide in other important decisions. Hence 
my refusal, so now you will never have a “Who’s Who” daugh¬ 
ter to be proud of. 

Just as much love from the ordinary kind you’ve got. 

Kitty 
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Rome 

March 17, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Such an exciting dayl This afternoon we opened the Rome 
school for infermiere visitatrice. We have sixteen students, and 
a waiting list for the next course. The students are almost all 
of the type I wanted and hardly dared to hope for, and every 
one of them has had experience in army hospitals under the 
Italian Red Cross. The whole lot turned up on time, even the 
one from Sardinia whom we expected to be late. We had tea 
in our rooms for the students and for the Italian doctors who 
are going to lecture and for the American nurses who are going 
to teach. The Marchesa, president of the nursing committee, 
made a wonderful speech, answered by the chief of our com¬ 
mission. Then I spoke and after me an Italian doctor. It was 
all well and very prettily done, as the Italians know so well how 
to do such things, and we were all a good deal impressed with 
ourselves. The committee has a fine spirit; now if we can only 
awaken the same spirit in the students and, as far as it goes 
give them some good sound teaching too, we shall at least have 
done our best. We were greatly encouraged to have one of the 
finest doctors in Rome offer his clinic for teaching purposes and 
ask also to be allowed to lecture, saying that he has always 
wanted just this thing but had no idea how to produce it. 

There lies the gist of the matter. Do the Italians want public 
health nurses? If they do, our efforts may be of help to them. 
But—do they? 

How wonderful about Bob’s last promotion. I suppose if he 
is in Germany with the army of occupation, there is no telling 
when he will be home. 

Love from 

Kitty 

Genoa 

April 5, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I spent ten hours last night with five enormous Italians in an 
hermetically sealed railway carriage. The two gentlemen on 
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either side of me seemed to find my right and left shoulders 
convenient resting places for their heads as they slumbered. The 
man opposite me was most polite about leaning across to wake 
them up and shove them off, but he, too, had his drawbacks 
for he ate four oranges and threw the skins and seeds of all of 
them on the floor. 

This afternoon the Genoa school opened. It was quite a little 
function, with two addresses by doctors in addition to mine, 
and about fifty people in the audience. As in Rome, I did not 
try to read my own speech. Instead I ^ust said in French that 
I was sorry that my Italian was not equal to the occasion, but 
that though we had no common language of the tongue, the 
language of the spirit was universal and understood by us all. 
Then I handed my paper to one of the Italian members of our 
commission to read for me. He was formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, singing leading roles, and one 
of the nicest of men. True to his training, he had asked for my 
manuscript beforehand so that he might “practice.” As it was 
to be published, my chief had insisted on having it extraordi¬ 
narily well translated by a man in Milan, and the result of the 
fine translation and Signor Georgione’s rendering of it in his 
beautiful, emotional voice, was such that quite a number of the 
audience were moved to tears—I among that number. As no¬ 
body in Rome had been so moved by the same speech, and as 
I myself understood it with some difficulty, I am forced to be¬ 
lieve that it was the impelling voice and the fine translation, 
not the subject matter that so affected us all. On the strength 
of it, I have been asked to write an article on the American 
public health nurse for the Italian Medical Society magazine. 
I wish Signor Georgione could be induced to sing it to the 
members at one of their meetings. 

The Genoa school is quite different from the Rome school, 
principally, I suppose, because Genoa is so different from Rome. 
Tuberculosis work is well advanced in Genoa and our nursing 
committee is largely composed of men. There is a strong slant 
in the direction of school nursing, and school positions have 
already been offered all prospective graduates of this class. Flor¬ 
ence wants to follow suit, and will undoubtedly do so a little 
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later, but I am discouraged about Palermo. There are plenty ot 
candidates but none of them have had hospital experience. I 
now have nurses on travelling dispensaries, going from town to 
town, and several others in what we call holding positions devel. 
oping pieces of work in which the students can receive their 
field training, and into which they can slip when we go home. 

Next week I go, with some of the other section heads, for a 
field trip to visit a number of these places. We are going to 
Perugia and Assisi and other towns heretofore exclusively asso¬ 
ciated in my mind with pictures of saints and madonnas. I often 
look at these masterpieces and wonder if the saints could pos¬ 
sibly have retained their halos if they had been tried out on a 
commission. Commissions are very, very, very, funny things. 
Funnier than you would think if you have never been a mem¬ 
ber of onel 

You ask about my return. The eight months for which I came 
will soon be up, and as planned after the armistice the whole 
commission goes home, with the exception of about twenty 
nurses who will stay on under Miss Dennis to continue the 
courses for another few months. 

Love, from 

Kitty 

Rome 

April 20, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

We have been having such an amusing time in one of the 
little hill towns. We wanted to find out what chance there 
would be for successful public health nursing in an average 
small Italian town—what, at home, we would call a village. 
We picked out two for experimentation to see whether the 
people to be served would welcome a nurse; whether the doc¬ 
tors would make use of her; whether an educated woman could 
be made sufficiently comfortable to live there; and how she 
could be financially supported. I will use initials, wrong ones, 
for the names of the towns. 

Two nurses have been in T- for a month now and the 

people there, in spite of many promises, have done absolutely 
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nothing that they were supposed to do. The dispensary has 
not been made ready; indeed, no effort has been made to clean 
up anything, nor have they tried to find suitable quarters for 
the nurses to live in. These things were up to them and, as I 
say, in a whole month they have done nothing. This morning, 
therefore, I sent Miss Terry down to deliver an ultimatum and 
bring the nurses home. She has just burst in upon me with this 
tale. 

It seems that when she got there she told the nurses to pack 
their bags, then they all went together to tell the Mayor that 
they were going, and why. He is a Prince of one of the Roman 
families and has a pro-syndaco to do the actual work. The old 
man was so agitated by the news that he grasped the nurses by 
the arm saying, “Wait, wait,” and rushed off to get his com¬ 
mittee together, the same committee that the nurses have been 
unable to induce to meet. The Prince found it quite simple 
for he merely told the members to come, and come they did— 
the feachers out of the schools, the men from their work and 
business, and in half an hour they met, and besought Miss 
Terry not to take the nurses away. Finally after explaining why 
it did not seem worth while to leave them, and receiving im¬ 
passioned assurances of improvement, she agreed not to recall 
them until she had talked with me. 

Then the Prince and the avacato flew round the town and 
secured excellent rooms for the nurses in the priest’s house, 
engaged a cook for them and ordered the dinner themselves. 
After dinner they came back to see if the meal had been satis¬ 
factory, and solemnly felt of the beds to see if they were soft 
enough. Meanwhile some men of the town had been com¬ 
mandeered and these were violently cleaning the rooms to be 
used for the dispensary, which the doctor begged to be allowed 
to open that very afternoon. When all was done, they started 
Miss Terry off down the hill beseeching her to intercede with 
me in their behalf. You see I had told her to dwell at length 

upon the very different conduct of M-, the other town we 

are using for this experiment, for M- has done all that 

T-has not, and this Miss Terry did, describing at length 

the clean streets, the crowded clinic and all the other results of 
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civic effort. The rivalry between these two towns having existed 
since the days when it was the fashion to pour boiling oil on 

the heads of neighborly callers, it was unthinkable that M- 

should be left in proud possession of its American nurses while 

T-was shorn of this glory. Amusing, of course, but not so 

much more so than some of our own early experiences in start¬ 
ing visiting nursing at home I 

Love, dears, from 

Kitty 

Rome 

April 28, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I have been too busy to write. You can have no idea of the 
excitement and anti-American feeling caused by the Versailles 
decision to give Fiume to Yugoslavia instead of to Italy. As of 
course you know, the Italian delegates have come home from 
the Peace Conference in protest, and at the American Red Cross 
here we are working with several hundred Italian soldiers in the 
building, placed there by the Italian government for our “pro¬ 
tection” against the indignation of the populace! They sit on 
the floor all round our offices. I have a lot in mine, sitting with 
their backs to the wall and their feet out straight in front of 
them, I, in the middle working at my desk as if they were not 
there, and wishing desperately that I had another window to 
open. Rome “leave” for American soldiers has been cancelled 
and those of us who are here are under military orders. We 
cannot, join any street gathering, we cannot be out after nine 
o’clock at night and we are not allowed to talk about the situa¬ 
tion in public places. Strangely enough it is our poor President 
against whom most of the indignation is directed. His effigy 
has been burned in public, and derogatory posters keep making 
their appearance. When I think that it is barely three months 
since he was here ajid all Italy going crazy about him, I can 
hardly believe my eyes and ears. There are no “God bless Wil¬ 
sons” now, I can assure you. 

Of course, all this has knocked our work into a cocked hat. 
Both the Rome and Genoa committees have stood by us, the 
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one in Genoa quite effectually, but we have been ordered to 
keep the nurses in uniform off the streets, and as they, poor 
lambs, have no other clothes it is a bit hampering, to put it 
mildly. I have just come back from Genoa. It is calmer there 
but the work has had to stop for the moment. In some of the 
smaller cities and towns where the American nurses are in 
“holding positions,” the Mayor has forbidden them to leave 
their lodgings—a simple, but pretty dull way of being “pro¬ 
tected.” We don’t know what is ahead. 

Love from 

Kitty 

Rome 

May 10, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Almost two weeks have gone by since I wrote you last, and 
things are quite peaceful again here now. American stock has 
suffered considerably and I don’t believe it will ever be as high 
as it was before, but the Italian delegates have returned to Paris 
and President Wilson, bless his heart, is no longer being burned 
in effigy, nor is he alluded to on posters as “Professor Wilson, 
a man who with his Kaiser-like qualities, wholly fails to repre¬ 
sent the great American people. Long may they live!” Equally 
important to me, our nurses are again able to work as usual, 
although I had to go all the way up to Perugia to secure the 
release of the one who was told to stay in the house for a 
month. 

Next week I go for my last field trip and this one will be to 
the South—to Sicily and Calabria. In Calabria we shall prob¬ 
ably make our headquarters at Reggio, and walk or go on 
donkey’s back into the small villages with the head of a North 
Italian Society which is interested in bettering the conditions 
of the south Italians. It has been suggested that if this society 
could attach some of our new injermiere visitatrice to its or¬ 
phanages they, the infermiere, could go out into the homes 
where they might prove an opening wedge for other forms of 
improvement. A group of us are going down to see if this seems 
a feasible plan. 
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In another month I shall probably be starting for home. 
Oh, how good to think, of seeing you so soon! 

My love to you both, 

Kitty 

On train 
Genoa to Paris 
June 8, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I have wound up things in Rome, discussed every possible 
contingency with Miss Dennis, given last lectures to the students 
in Rome and Genoa, and said goodby to everyone I know by 
sight. Now here I am with three other members of the commis¬ 
sion on my way to London. We will sail from England as soon 
as sailings are assigned to us. We all have a lofty ambition in 
going to England. It is to eat all the things we have not been 
able to get in Italy, particularly meat which recently disap¬ 
peared from the Italian market for fourteen days. You ask if I 
am tired. Mother. Yes, frankly, I am, rather. The uncertainty 
as to whether one is doing something wise or something foolish, 
the effort to understand the unfamiliar workings of the minds 
of those of another nationality, the constant struggle with a 
foreign language, the difficulties of travel which keep one tired, 
and the impossible shortness of time for the ultimate accom¬ 
plishment of our purpose—all these tend to produce fatigue 
of body and mind. But, and don’t forget this, I think it has 
been well worth while. 

If our sailing is delayed, we are going to take a little walking 
trip in Devonshire, after I have seen some nursing work in 
London which has a bearing on what we have been trying to do 
in Italy. The words “walking trip” give me a thrill, for my 
recovery still seems a miracle and my heart has not ceased to 
sing at the thought that I am like other people again. 

Love from your dead-beat, but already recovering 

Kitty 
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The Olympic 
at sea 

July 3, 1919 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I shall have to go directly to Washington when I land, so I 
will send you one last letter. The Olympic, now a British troop 
ship, is enormous and we have Canadian troops aboard, five 
thousand five hundred of them, I am told, but I have not 
counted. We sailed last night at ten o’clock. There were soldiers 
on every conceivable spot that would hold a man, all of them 
singing and shouting in their joy at going home. The military 
band played below on the dock and the Mayor of Southampton 
in his scarlet robes read a farewell address to the troops through 
a megaphone. I was on the boat deck, rather far back, and a 
nice young Canadian saw that I was missing the show. “You 
can’t see, Sister,” he said, and shouted, “Hi there. Bill.” Be¬ 
fore I knew what he was doing, he had picked me up and tossed 
me across to Bill in one of the life boats swung far out on its 
davits. This was all very well, for I had not had time to object, 
but I saw no thinkable way of getting back in cold blood. I 
need not have worried, for when the Mayor stopped speaking. 
Bill shouted to his friend on deck, and tossed me back to him 
with such complete competence that I landed right side up in 
his arms. When I rather breathlessly thanked them, they allowed 
that they were considered “pretty good at that sort of thing.” 

We are having a wonderful voyage; the days are all blue days 
with heavenly golden sunsets into which the ship’s bow points 
like an arrow every evening, but in my opinion there is nothing 
on sea or land to compare in beauty with your two dear faces 
which I shall be seeing in only a few more days now. 

This is only one last line to let you know that I am all right 
and getting fun out of my varied experiences up to the very 
last moment. 

Your American-loving, New England-loving, home-loving, 
parent-loving daughter. 


Kitty' 



On the last day of the great ship's short crossing to the Cana¬ 
dian shore, Katharine came up on deck in search of a quiet 
spot where she might hope to be undisturbed. She found it at 
last on the top deck and, taking pencil and paper out of her 
bag, she sat down in the lee of one of the life boats. “Before 
I get home," she was saying to herself, “and encounter Father, 
I really must clear my mind about one or two things in Italy." 

“The Public Health Nurse in Italy," she wrote for a heading, 
and wondered how she could possibly say anything at all on 
such a subject in the few words that she was planning to write. 
After several false starts, however, she managed to get under 
way, and for half an hour she scribbled rapidly, then gathering 
up the pencilled pages, she read them aloud to the listening life 
boat. 

“To understand the question of public health nursing in 
Italy, it is first necessary for an American to recognize the fact 
that nursing conditions there and in the United States are fun¬ 
damentally different. All American public health nursing is 
based upon the existence of many thousands of graduate nurses. 
No such proportionately large body of trained women exists in 
Italy today, nor is it, in my opinion, likely to exist there for 
some time to come. The Italian nursing system is on the whole 
satisfactory to the Italians, but it does not so readily lend itself 
to work in the field of public health as does our own. 

“In considering possibilities, the nursing section of our Amer¬ 
ican commission naturally turned first to the graduate nurse 
group, but quickly realized that the number of such nurses in 
the country is far too small to meet any additional demand. 
The nuns of the religious nursing orders who are responsible 
for so much of the nursing work in Italy are obviously unavail¬ 
able and their assistants, the infermiere, have had too little 
previous education to make it possible for them to fit them¬ 
selves for the work of a public health nurse. The Samaritana 
nurses are assigned only to military hospitals. Nor, it was found, 
are the other less organized groups of women who care for the 
sick better adapted to the requirements of public health nurs¬ 
ing. 

“There remained to be considered, the Italian Red Cross 
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nurses. These young women receive a limited, but definite 
amount of nursing education which includes, even in peace 
time, hospital experience, and they are for the most part intelli¬ 
gent and interested. They have, alas, one drawback. Being pri¬ 
marily intended for war nurses, they are all volunteers who do 
not work for a salary and, while war furnishes a sufficient in¬ 
centive for steady and continuous effort, this impelling motive 
is wanting in times of peace. We have hoped that in giving a 
short period of public health nursing training to members of 
this group, the need for a greater knowledge of nursing itself 
would become apparent to them, and result in their entry into a 
regular school of nursing. We are hoping also that graduates may 
in time be attracted to public health work, thus opening a new 
field of activity to the Italian nursing profession. 

“Our effort in Italy has I think been an honest one and we 
have tried to maintain an open mind. We have certainly inter¬ 
ested some worth-while people in some of our American health 
methods, and through American Red Cross personnel and 
money, we have made it possible for the Italians to try these 
methods for themselves. Whether we have left behind us any¬ 
thing of permanent value, it is too soon yet to say. Of only 
one thing am I sure—that in the long run Italy must work out 
her own salvation, and that it must be an Italian salvation, 
worked out in an Italian way.” 

Katharine changed her cramped position, and sat for a while 
lost in thought, idly watching the horizon rise and fall with the 
rolling of the boat. Then, taking up her pencil again, she under¬ 
lined the words, and it must be an Italian salvation, worked 
out in an Italian way. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
-JB-ig 19-192 i-«t- 


Home, that our feet may leave, but not our hearts. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


K ATHARINE’S home-coming was, as she had so often pic¬ 
tured it, full of quiet happiness, with kind familiar faces 
all about her and that general atmosphere of a common back¬ 
ground of community life not easily acquired in an alien land. 

The actual moment of arrival, however, was not an easy 
one for her. As the train drew into the homely old station where, 
ever since her school-girl vacations, she had always found Philip 
on the platform to meet her, the realization that he would not 
be there swept through her whole being with a force that 
brought back all the poignancy of her first grief—a poignancy 
which she had thought was becoming a little more bearable 
under the kindly hand of time. “I can accept his death and my 
own sorrow,” she said to herself as she followed her bags out 
of the car, “but if only we could have had a few years, or a few 
months, or even a few days of married happiness, I could bear 
it better, and it was my fault, my wretched fault, not Phil’s that 
we didn’t.” 

Then, as so often in such moments of self-accusation, the 
words of the army chaplain’s letter came back to her and she 
was comforted. “Always remember,” he had written, “that you 
brought great happiness to Lieutenant Hastings at the end, Miss 
Kent, the kind of happiness which I believe a man is permitted 
to take with him when he goes.” Repeating these words to her¬ 
self to fortify her courage, she stepped off the train and was al¬ 
most instantly enfolded in her mother’s arms. Something in Mrs. 
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Kent's face told Katharine that she, too, was thinking of Philip 
and that, without the necessity of any spoken word between 
them, her mother understood. 

As they drove home Mr. Kent, quite evidently bursting with 
bottled up information, could contain himself no longer. “Great 
news, Kitty, a letter from Bob came this morning, and there's 
one for you, too.” 

His wife looked at him reproachfully. “John, you promised 
that you wouldn't say anything about that until we got home 
and could be quiet and uninterrupted.” 

Katharine laughed. She had almost forgotten how true to 
type both her parents invariably were. “Since you have sinned 
once. Father, you might as well keep on sinning and tell me 
what the news is.” 

“Shall I, Kathie?” 

“John, what a perfect goose you are! Tell her, of course, as 
long as you have begun.” 

“Bob is engaged to be married,” Mr. Kent announced in a 
slightly chastened voice. 

For a moment Katharine was too surprised to speak. She had 
not expected anything so important. “Oh Father,” she began, 
“not to a German girl!” and stopped. “No,” she said quickly, “I 
won't say that. I don’t know what I was thinking of. Of course 
dear old Bobby’s wife will find a welcome from me whatever 
her nationality, and I suppose she is a German since he has been 
in Coblenz all winter with the army of occupation.” 

“No,” Mrs. Kent said, “she is not German and for her sake 
I am glad that she is not for I think it might be hard for a Ger¬ 
man girl to come here to live so soon after the war. She is 
French. Bob met her in Paris and they fell in love there and 
have been writing to each other ever since; but they were not 
actually engaged until just now for Bob wanted her to be very 
sure of herself before he brought her so far away from all her 
friends and family.” 

“What's her name? Is she a Parisian? How old is she? What 
is her background?” Katharine asked eagerly. 

“Her name is £lise Boudreau. She is younger than Bob— 
about twenty-four or -five, I think he said. She has been living 
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in Paris and working in a hospital there during the war, but 
she comes from Dijon.” 

“Working in a hospital?” Katharine interrupted. “Is she a 
nurse?” 

“I couldn’t quite make out from Bob’s letter, but I don’t 
think she is a regular nurse. I think she just did war nursing 
because there were not enough nuns or other kinds of nurses 
to take care of the wounded. Bob sent us a photograph of her 
in her nurse’s dress. She is lovely, Kitty.” 

Mr. Kent took up the tale. “About her background—her 
father is a judge in Dijon. I don’t know enough about the 
French courts to tell you what kind of a judge he is. There is 
no de to the name and I should say that she probably comes 
of professional stock, like ourselves. Not much money, I im¬ 
agine, but Bob has his profession and his place in my office to 
return to so that doesn’t matter.” 

“When are they going to be married? Can Bob bring her 
home with him?” 

“Oh no, he can’t do that. He won’t be demobilized until he 
gets back, so he’ll have to come along on a troop ship with the 
rest of his unit, but he expects to get a leave before he sails and 
go to Paris to be married. He doesn’t want £lise to come over 
until he can meet her in New York and bring her on to stay 
with us while they are looking for a place to live.” 

“What courage it takes for such a jump in the dark into an 
unknown country and when the fending is going to be for life!” 
Katharine said thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Kent did not share this point of view at all. “Jump in 
the dark! Courage!” she said indignantly. “I don’t know what 
you mean, Kitty. I think she is the luckiest girl in the world to 
be marrying a man like Bob.” 

Katharine met her father’s twinkling eye. “Does she leave a 
family at home in France?” she asked him. 

“Her mother is dead and I believe there is one married sis¬ 
ter. Until the war £lise kept house for her father. Pretty tough 
on the poor chap to have her marry an American. I’m mighty 
sorry for him and I shall write and tell him so.” Mr. Kent gave 
his own returned daughter an affectionate glance, before he said 
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hastily, “Well here we are. Hop out. Kit, and welcome home, 
my dear child/’ 

As the car drew up in front of the old house in which Kath¬ 
arine had been born, she found herself wondering which was 
dream and which reality—Italy or home. Surely they could not 
both be real. 

On her desk she found a stack of mail and on top of the pile, 
Bob’s letter. Without waiting to take off her hat or even her 
gloves, she sank into a chair and tore it open. 

“Dear Kitty/' Bob wrote. 

“This is supplementary to my letter to Father and Mother, but I want 
to send a line just to you, Kit. I wonder if you know how much I am 
counting on you to make filise happy and at home in America. I don't 
want to turn ^her into an American, I wouldn't for worlds. She is very 
French and I would hate to change a single thing about her, but in spite 
of the fact that you are just as Anglo-Saxon as she is Latin, I have a 
feeling that you will understand each other, because you are both true-blue 
in all that fundamentally matters. 

“It is no joke to ask a girl to marry you and go off to a country three 
thousand odd miles away from her own people, but when I get scared 
about her happiness, I say to myself, ‘Kit will be there to help me. I needn't 
be afraid/ 

“I feel the same about Father and Mother but you and filise are of the 
same generation and that makes a lot of difference. 

“Did you ever know anything so rotten as our never laying eyes on each 
other over here? 

Love, 

Bob" 

Tears sprang to Katharine’s eyes as she read the hastily 
scrawled postscript at the end. 

“Kitty, I have thought so much about you and Phil since I have known 
Elise. Being in love myself makes me understand all that you have been 
through/' 

Hurriedly taking off her hat, Katharine ran downstairs to 
hear her brother’s letter to her Father and Mother and to see 
the photograph of this young sister who was to slip so suddenly 
into her life. “How much more helpful I could be,” she thought, 
“if I were going to be at home this winter.” 

The following evening Katharine came down to the study, 
where her parents were finishing the evening papers. In her 
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hand were three letters. “Father,” she said, “do you remember 
how, the day after I graduated from the hospital, I went down 
to your office to consult you about my next move, and how 
proud I was to be able to boast that I had had three positions 
offered to me?” She laughed, “Looking back I think I reached 
the high-water mark of my life’s effort toward honesty when I 
confessed that the three offers only came to me because there 
was nobody else who wanted them.” 

“I remember perfectly,” Mr. Kent said. “Your honesty was 
duly noted and appreciated, my dear. I also remember how 
flabbergasted you were at my insistence on your taking a salary 
and measuring yourself up on even terms with your fellow 
nurses.” 

They both laughed at the remembrance of their conversation. 
“That was in 1905,” Katharine said. “It seems a hundred years 
ago, though really it is only fourteen. Now history repeats itself 
for here I am again, after another home-coming, with three 
more prospective offers in my hand about which I want to 
consult you.” 

“Shall I go away?” Mrs. Kent suggested. 

"Go, Motherl How absurd! It is your opinion I want even 
more than Father’s about one of the propositions.” Katharine 
moved her chair nearer the light and opened her first letter. 
“This one came out to the Olympic at Halifax in the pilot’s 
mail-bag. It’s from the Red Cross. You know when I went to 
Italy with the commission it was on the assumption that I should 
return tp Washington to work out what I had more or less begun 
during the short time that I was there after I got well.” 

“Is it the same thing that they want you for now?” asked Mr. 
Kent. 

“No, the end of the war has changed that situation. What 
they want of me now is something quite different and might 
involve living on the Pacific Coast. It would be interesting work 
with possibilities ahead, and the salary is good, very good, as 
nurses’ salaries go. I have a great affection for the Red Cross 
after wearing the uniform for so long and seeing at close range 
the splendid pieces of work it is doing, and I should be glad 
to throw in my lot with it again. Just the same, for several 
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reasons, I am inclined to refuse this position much as I appre¬ 
ciate its having been offered me.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent looked relieved but surprised. “Why?” 
they asked simultaneously. 

“In the first place, I don’t want to settle down to a travelling 
job, or one that would mean living so far away from you and 
Bob and the new £lise.” Mr. Kent started to speak, but Kath¬ 
arine would not allow him to. “Let me finish with my reasons, 
Father. I know that you are both saints about wanting me to 
choose what is best for me, but I really don’t want that type of 
position. As I wrote you in one of my letters from Italy, I want 
a more personal one, I mean one that will bring me nearer a staff 
of nurses and nearer the patients. Then too—” she hesitated, “I 
am a good deal less sure of a lot of things than I was before I 
worked in Italy.” 

Mr. Kent was interested. “What, for instance, Kit?” 

“Well, centralization, regimentation—that sort of thing. The 
Red Cross is much concerned about all the counties and smaller 
communities in this supposedly enlightened country which 
offer no nursing service to their people, and naturally it wants 
to do something to improve such an unfortunate situation. This 
seems an appropriate moment to expand the work already begun 
by the Red Cross Bureau of Public Health Nursing because 
many of the chapters have money in hand and would like to 
spend it on nursing work. Sometimes the nursing committees 
of the chapters are truly representative of the best that a com¬ 
munity has to offer in the way of leadership, then again some¬ 
times they are not, in which case they should not be trusted to 
inaugurate an important community enterprise like public 
health nursing, merely because they are the group which hap¬ 
pens to have the money.’ I am quite sure that it would be Red 
Cross policy to turn things over to county health units or per¬ 
haps to private agencies as soon as these are ready for the take¬ 
over, but when will that time come? The fact is I am not at all 
sure that in the long run the communities will not do better 
to stumble along developing their own initiative, with only such 
help as is to be had from a non-administrative body like the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, or from their 
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State nurses when, of course, there are any. You see. Father, I 
am not entirely sold to a big, expanding, country-wide program 
for public health nursing, but if this were Red Cross policy, it 
would have to be my policy if I worked for the Red Cross and 
I am not sure enough of my ground to want to commit myself 
as yet.” 

“Did the Red Cross people you saw in Washington under¬ 
stand your point of view?” Mr. Kent asked. 

“Yes, I think they did. At any rate they were awfully nice 
about it and wanted to know if sometime I would consider an 
inspection trip to those European countries where American 
public health nurses are going to work on the Red Cross post¬ 
war program for child welfare. I said I would love to do it if 
I could get off for a few months from whatever I might be doing 
at the time they wanted me.” 

“First rate. Now then, position number two.” Mr. Kent 
pointed to the remaining letters in Katharine’s hand. 

“My next letter I found waiting for me when I got here yes¬ 
terday. It is from the secretary of Miss Thomas’ visiting nurse 
association in Westburg. Miss Thomas is about to retire and 
they are asking me to take her place as director of the associa¬ 
tion.” 

“Oh Kitty,” Mrs. Kent exclaimed, “of course you must ac¬ 
cept such an offer as that. Westburg isn’t far away at all in 
comparison to Italy.” 

Her husband smiled. “Nobly stated, Kathie, and strictly true. 
What is against it. Kit? You want visiting nurse work. You 
would be stepping into one of the best positions of the sort in 
the country, wouldn’t you? Did you hear from Miss Thomas 
too? It sounds ideal in every way, except—well, it sounds ideal,” 
he ended weakly. 

“It is ideal as you say, Father, in almost every way. Far better 
than anything I could possibly have dreamed of, and I did have 
a lovely letter from Miss Thomas about it. Of course I am tre¬ 
mendously pleased that she is willing to have me succeed her— 
even seems quite set on my doing so, but you must hear my 
third proposal before we talk about Westburg.” She turned to 
her last letter. “Where do you think it is from?” Neither of 



her parents venturing a guess, she enlightened them. “From 
right here in this very dty of Eastminster. Miss Sutton, who 
has been the director of the visiting nurse association here for 
more than twelve years, wants to resign, so the board has asked 
me to fill the vacancy.” 

Mrs. Kent’s face had lighted up with joy, but her expression 
quickly changed. “Kitty darling, this position is not nearly so 
good as either of the other two. We mustn’t let her take it, 
John, just for our sakes. I’ve heard people say that the visiting 
nurse work here is terribly backward. Kitty would hate its 
backwardness. Talk to her, John, you must.” 

Mr. Kent was pleased but amused at her earnestness. “We 
don’t know anything about it yet, Kathie. Go ahead, Kitty, tell 
us.” 

“I won’t deny,” Katharine admitted, “that when I first read 
the Eastminster letter, which was just under the one from West- 
burg on my pile of mail, I thought just as Mother does that 
this smaller, rather unprogressive organization sounded pretty 
tame in comparison. Then the thought of how much I love my 
own city came over me and it seemed simply wonderful that 
I was being offered the opportunity to work for it. The more 
I thought of it, the more important this seemed, so this morn¬ 
ing I went to see the president of the association to ask her what 
the board really wanted of me if I should accept.' Then, at her 
suggestion, I went to see Miss Sutton, the present director you 
know, to find out a lot of things the president couldn’t tell me. 
I wanted to know just what I should have to build on.” 

Mr. Kent nodded approval. “Good sense, Kit. What did you 
get?” 

“About what I expected from Miss Sutton. She is an old dear 
and she really cares about the patients, and when they are sick 
they have, I should say, excellent care—more care really than 
we were able to give the same type of case in Westburg, but she 
seems to have no glimmering of all the things the association 
is not doing. The poor thing is receiving exactly the same 
salary she started with twelve years ago and the nurses’ salaries 
are proportionately small—pitiful, really. She has a big staff 
turn-over, probably for that reason, but she told me that she 
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was so disappointed in the young nurses of the present day be¬ 
cause they wanted such exorbitant wages and thought so much 
about their time off. Some of the questions I asked her she 
couldn’t answer for she hadn’t the very vaguest idea what I was 
talking about. You would think she’d shudder at the thought of 
my taking charge of her beloved piece of work but she doesn’t 
seem to. I think because she saw what I saw that, though our 
methods are so different, we both feel the same about the pa¬ 
tients and their welfare and happiness. She cares about the 
nurses too, I think, but when I asked her to tell me her edu¬ 
cational ideas for them, she was wholly at sea.” 

“Does she want to resign, or has resignation been suggested to 
her?” Mrs. Kent inquired anxiously. 

“Oh, she wants to, thank goodness. Her mother is over eighty 
and needs her at home all the time now. She seemed perfectly 
delighted at the possibility of being freed so soon, but she made 
my blood run cold by suggesting that she might be able to help 
ipe by giving the association some part-time volunteer work in 
the office. Imagine what that would mean for me and still more 
for her, if I am expected to reorganize the whole set-up and 
change the very things which she has inaugurated and presum¬ 
edly believes in!” 

“There’s the point, Kit,” Mr. Kent broke in. “Does the board 
really want the kind of reorganization you have in mind or do 
they only want it theoretically, and are they going to fall down 
on the job if your changes involve too much work for them or 
too great an expenditure of money. I don’t want you to be un¬ 
happy and frustrated here and only discover your mistake in 
coming after you have lost Miss Thomas’ position.” 

Katharine was not alarmed. “Oh well,” she said, “ ‘nothing 
venture—.’ If the Eastminster Visiting Nurse Association is a 
gamble for me, you must remember that I am a gamble for 
the Eastminster Visiting Nurse Association. I think, however, 
that the board, and certainly the president, really do want to 
get into line with the other good nursing associations of the 
country. As a matter of fact they have been rather pushed into 
this reorganization by the Community Chest. The Chest, feel¬ 
ing that things were wrong, suggested pretty insistently that a 
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study be made of the association’s program by the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. This was done and the 
report turned in about a month ago. I have a copy of it upstairs. 
I have only had time to glance through it and read the sum¬ 
mary, but it strikes me as awfully good and I believe the Chest 
has practically agreed to the increased budget called for. It was 
the National Organization that told Mrs. Lancing, the presi¬ 
dent, that I was coming home from Italy and might be available. 
Miss Cardigan, the N.O.P.H.N. representative who made the 
study, wrote that she knew I was being offered a more impor¬ 
tant position elsewhere, but since this was my home I might 
prefer to work here.” Katharine laughed. “Mother, Mrs. Lan¬ 
cing told me that Miss Cardigan called me an authority on pub¬ 
lic health nursing. Remember that, both of you, when I try your 
souls by trying to change your health habits.” 

Mrs. Kent was impressed. “An authority, Kitty? How splen¬ 
did!” 

Katharine could not help laughing at her mother’s somewhat 
awed tone. “That’s only my book,” she said. “It’s quite easy to 
be authoritative on the printed page.” 

“How about your salary, Kit?” her father asked. “How does 
it compare with what you would get in Westburg?” 

“The salary recommended for the director in the report is 
about two thirds as much as it would be in Westburg, which 
seems about right to me and a suitable salary for a city of this 
size.” 

Mrs. Kent looked distressed. “If you are worth a third more 
in Westburg, oughtn’t you to get that here? You are the same 
person in both places and you would give the same amount of 
time and work just as hard, wouldn’t you?” 

Mr. Kent patted his wife’s shoulder. “How often I have asked 
myself that same question, Kathie?” he said smiling, “when I 
have contemplated the thumping lawyer’s fees asked and 
serenely paid, in the city of New York. Nevertheless the fact 
remains, so-called important positions are more highly paid 
than those considered less important. Probably it is a question 
of supply and demand. However that may be, Kitty is free to 
go to Westburg and for a greater responsibility receive a higher 
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salary, or she can elect less responsibility in a smaller city and 
forego the additional money.” 

“All of it sounds responsible to me, John,” his wife said. “I 
don’t understand such things, I never have.” 

“Neither have I.” Mr. Kent laughed. “Have you made up 
your mind, Kitty? I take it the Red Cross position is more or 
less out of it. What is your feeling about the other two?” 

“I am inclined to take the one here but before I make any 
final decision I want to meet the members of the board of the 
visiting nurse association, for I must be quite sure that there 
is no mistake about the kind of organization they want me to 
develop. I simply couldn’t follow along in Miss Sutton’s foot¬ 
steps. If that is what they want done I am the wrong man for 
them. Should I take the position,” she added, “I am going to 
suggest that Mrs. Lancing and I go off on a trip to visit some of 
the well established visiting nurse associations in the East, so 
that we two, at least, will be thinking in the same terms. I wish 
we could get as far as Westburg before Miss Thomas leaves.” 

After a short pause, spent by Mr. Kent in refilling his pipe, 
Katharine turned to her mother. “But even before I start finding 
out about the nursing angle of the situation. I’ve got to know 
how you and Father feel about having a working daughter 
living at home. You know Katharine Kent, the director of the 
Eastminster Visiting Nurse Association, will be quite a differ¬ 
ent person from Katharine Kent, the daughter of the house 
home for her vacations, or the same Katharine Kent confined to 
her sofa with a sick back.” 

“Kitty, how can you ask how we should feel about having 
you at home?” Mrs. Kent looked really hurt by the question. 

Mr. Kent understood. “Kitty knows that we love her and 
want her, Kathie. She is merely wondering whether we have 
taken into account the fact that home interests must be sub¬ 
ordinated to her professional demands, as a matter of course.” 

“John, I am not really quite as much of an idiot as you both 
seem to think me. Of course I know that Kitty will have to go 
to her work every day.” 

“It isn’t quite as simple as that, Mother. You may have to 
watch me get more tired than you think I ought to; or pqrhaps 
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see me start off'for Chicago with a cold that you believe should 
keep me in bed; or you’ll find that I have a speaking engage¬ 
ment on the only night that Aunt Marion and Uncle Tom can 
spend with us on their way down from Maine. Also you may be 
distressed that I don’t ‘keep up with my friends’ the way you 
would like to have me because I get too weary with my day’s 
work to accept their invitations. You know the sort of things I 
mean. Father, though men never have as many of these outside 
demands and complications as women do because most of them 
have wives to help them out. I suppose Mother wouldn’t like to 
have me say anything about being a bother by upsetting her 
well ordered household arrangements, but I can’t help being a 
bother—my early breakfast, for instance, my many telephone 
calls, a thousand little things of that sort.” She smiled at Mrs. 
Kent’s earnest expression. “Now, there it is. Mother dear. 
Count the cost before we begin so that we shan’t keep having 
troublesome little discussions about the various unimportant 
details as they come up.” 

Mr. Kent acquiesced. “I am glad you have said all this, Kitty. 
Your mother will have to think of you more as a son than as a 
daughter of the house, in the old acceptance of that term.” 

“Yes I see,” Mrs. Kent said slowly. “Every time these things 
do come up, as they will of course, I must say to myself, ‘how 
would I feel about this if it were Bob instead of Kitty.’ ” 

“More even than that, Kathie, for at the moment Kitty’s job 
will be a good deal more demanding than Bob’s. Judging by 
these offers she has been telling us about and her position on 
the Italian commission, Kitty is heading for the top of the tree 
of her profession. Bob is still perched on the lower branches of 
his.” 

“John,” Mrs. Kent began reproachfully, “Bob is younger 
than Kitty and the war interrupted his professional advance¬ 
ment and—” 

“My dear wife,” Mr. Kent broke in with a smile, “you don’t 
have to proclaim Kitty’s and Bob’s relative dates of birth. Both 
made quite an impression on me at the time they occurred. Nor 
am I unaware of the fact that there has been a war. I have also 
followed that little affair with considerable interest. I may even 
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add for your comfort that I am quite as inordinately proud of 
my son as you are of yours. I merely say, don't gauge Kitty’s 
nursing responsibilities by Bob’s legal ones.” He pulled himself 
up from his deep armchair. “Now, Kit, to bed. You’ve had a 
long full day. It would mean everything in the world to your 
mother and me to have you at home, but don’t turn down the 
Westburg appointment too lightly. It is an honor to have been 
offered it and it is the kind of opportunity that may never come 
to you again. It would place you, I imagine, among the leading 
nurses of the country.’’ 

“I know, Father, and I am quite overwhelmed by the offer. 
You are right in thinking that Miss Thomas’ successor would 
probably be tried out on some of the interesting national com¬ 
mittees and I do love first rate committee work, but—” she 
paused. “I wonder if I can make you understand the way I feel 
about staying here in this smaller city. Westburg is one of the 
largest cities in the country and cities of that size will always 
be represented on important national committees. I have an 
idea that I would like to identify myself with the work of one 
of the smaller communities of which there are so many more 
in the country, doing my national committee work, if I get the 
chance to do any, as a representative of their point of view.” She 
began to turn out the lights and shake up the sofa pillows. 
“However,” she added, “I haven’t closed the door on Westburg 
and I won’t until I am more certain about conditions here. Also 
I need a vacation before I tackle anything at all. It would not 
be fair to start a new piece of work feeling as tired as I do now. 
You know I have not been exactly playing round in Italy having 
a carefree time of it.” 

As they went upstairs, Mr. Kent put his arm through Kath¬ 
arine’s. “A good talk, Kit,” he said. “I’ve enjoyed it. You’ve 
walked a long way since you came down to my office that sum¬ 
mer afternoon in 1905. I wonder—” he stopped, then pressed 
the arm he held, “I wonder,” he went on slowly, “if you would 
have been able to walk so far without the Gethsemane of those 
months after your accident!” 

Three months later on an afternoon in early December, Kath¬ 
arine and Mrs. Lancing were sitting one on either side of Miss 
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Thomas* office desk in Westburg. These months since her re¬ 
turn from Italy had passed quickly for Katharine, After much 
soul searching she had decided to refuse the tempting Westburg 
offer and accept the one from Eastminster, stipulating however 
for a six weeks* vacation before taking up her new duties. An 
unusually beautiful September in the mountains with her 
mother and father, combining quiet and rest with long tramps 
in the invigorating air, had brought the refreshment she needed. 
When, therefore, she took over the directorship of the East¬ 
minster Visiting Nurse Association from Miss Sutton on the 
first of October, she found, to her delight, that all her old zest 
for work had come back with the added happiness of a congenial 
home life thrown in for good measure. This latter blessing had 
been tenfold enhanced by Bob’s return from Germany and his 
subsequent demobilization. 

Then, just before Thanksgiving his young bride had arrived 
in New York, reaching Eastminster in time to celebrate that, to 
her, unfamiliar festival with her new American family. Kath¬ 
arine had postponed her “world tour” as she called her proposed 
trip to study other American visiting nurse associations, until 
she had seen enough of her own work in Eastminster to know 
what she wanted to find out. The fact that her president, Mrs. 
Lancing, was enthusiastic about accompanying her added 
greatly to the interest of the whole affair. Mr. Kent had insisted 
on financing the trip for Katharine, calling it a “welcome home 
present from a grateful father.” Mrs. Lancing was financing her¬ 
self as she was well able to do. The two had had a wonderful 
jaunt and now, at Mrs. Lancing’s earnest instigation, were end¬ 
ing up in Westburg where we find them seated, as we have said, 
in Miss Thomas* office. 

At the moment Mrs. Lancing was speaking. “I have learned 
so much on this trip, Miss Thomas,” she was saying. 

Miss Thomas regarded her visitor with interest. “May I ask 
what, specifically?** she inquired, and Katharine laughed at her 
former director’s well-remembered method of bringing people 
down to brass tacks. 

Mrs. Lancing was not at all perturbed. “Most important of 
all,** she said, “I have learned that Miss Kent is not a liar.” 

It was Miss Thomas* turn to laugh. “Good, that certainly is 
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a rather fundamental element in the situation if you are going 
to accomplish anything together. I suppose you mean that you 
have learned that your new director knows what she is talking 
about and that she wants to build up your work on generally 
accepted principles.” 

"Yes, that is exactly what I do mean.” 

Katharine saw with pleasure that during those brief moments 
in which they had been together contact had been established 
between the two women. In other words, they had discovered 
that they spoke the same language and would be able to under¬ 
stand and enjoy each other. “Yes,” Mrs. Lancing repeated, “I 
do mean just that. I suspected the fact the first time I heard 
Miss Kent say in answer to a question one of us asked her, 
‘I don’t know, but I can find out.’ Liars of course always do 
know. They never have to find out. I am sometimes considered 
a radical,” she continued smiling, “because I am venturesome, 
but I am not really a radical for I don’t like extreme measures 
and I hate to have to destroy anything and start again. When¬ 
ever any decent kind of an already existing foundation can be 
found, I like to build on it.” 

Miss Thomas looked across at Katharine. "Congratulations, 
my dear, on your president’s point of view. What fun you two 
are going to have working together!” She turned again to Mrs. 
Lancing. “Having established the basic and comfortable fact 
that your director is inclined to be truthful, could you tell me 
any other ideas you have gathered in your recent wanderings?” 

Mrs. Lancing searched her handbag. “Dear me,” she said in 
distress, “I seem to have left my notebooks at home. I have 
filled up two of them since I came away.” 

“I am so glad you left them behind,” Miss Thomas assured 
her. “It is your general impressions that interest me. What, in a 
broad way, are you taking back to work on?” 

Mrs. Lancing rose to take off her coat saying that interesting 
conversation always made her hot. When she was seated again 
she gave a moment or two to thought. “First of all, I think I 
would like to tackle the remaking of our board and commit¬ 
tees into hard-working, informed bodies which will study the 
problems and find answers to the various questions that arise; 
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and when I say study, I mean study, not snapshot judgments. 
We must all learn to know and understand public health nurs¬ 
ing and then we must learn to put that knowledge into action. 
In one of the cities we have visited, I was invited to attend a 
board meeting; and in another, a nursing committee meeting. 
Of course I soon found out how backward we are as a group in 
Eastminster but as I went along I became more and more 
ashamed of my own personal acceptance of such backwardness. 
I should have known better, much better—for I am not wholly 
inexperienced in committee work, and I realize that I should 
have taken my duties as a board member far more seriously. 
You must understand,” she added hastily, “that I have not been 
an officer all this time. I only accepted the presidency last sum¬ 
mer when the reorganization was planned.” 

Miss Thomas smiled. “Of course, Mrs. Lancing, every word 
you say proclaims the fact that you are no novice at the game 
of organization.” ' 

“No, I am not a novice at this sort of thing, more shame to. 
me for allowing myself to go on the visiting nurse board prin¬ 
cipally because it was described to me as an easy berth—an old- 
fashioned organization, run by its experienced executive with 
practically no demand upon the time of its board members. 
Of course it makes me blush to tell you this, but you see I was 
ignorant of the situation for, though I am a native of Eastmin¬ 
ster, all my married life has been spent on the West Coast. It is 
only since my husband’s death that I have returned to New 
England. I don’t know much about public health nursing,” she 
concluded, “but if I set about it, I am sure I can learn, and 
I do know something about the underlying principles of com¬ 
munity organization and this knowledge can have a pretty gen¬ 
eral application.” 

“Again congratulations,” said Miss Thomas, smiling at Kath¬ 
arine, “but don’t let me interrupt you, Mrs. Lancing. What 
else are you taking back with you for use in Eastminster? What 
other things are on your mind?” 

“For one thing, the development of the staff into a wiser, 
more thoughtful, better paid and more carefully taught and 
guided group. I would like to see the nurses of our staff able 
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to go on to better positions than we have to offer, sought after 
because they have been with us, and I’d like to see "them as 
happy as they are valuable/’ Miss Thomas nodded vigorously. 
“Then I would like to see our organization taking the same 
important place among the other civic agencies of our city that 
public health nursing organizations seem to take in the cities 
we have been visiting. I am inclined to think this last develop¬ 
ment might be furthered by the addition of some men on the 
board. I like to work on mixed boards myself.” She was silent 
for a moment. “I have not said anything about the ultimate 
object of the whole thing—the patients, but though I have been 
so busy talking about the tools and instruments that would 
serve them best, I have not forgotten them. They are Miss Kent’s 
direct responsibility, but I think she will find that under Miss 
Sutton the nurses have established good relationships with the 
patients. I believe their bedside care has been satisfactory.” She 
laughed. “Note my easy use of the term ‘bedside care’ Miss Kent. 
I learned it on this trip,” she explained to Miss Thomas. “There 
is nothing that needs to be undone in that respect, I am sure.” 

Katharine agreeing. Miss Thomas expressed relief. “The cor¬ 
nerstone of the whole structure,” she said. “Without the right 
nurse-patient relationship we can’t even begin to build.” 

Katharine looked at her watch. “I have an appointment with 
your dietitian,” she told Miss Thomas, “so I’ll run along and 
see you at dinner tonight.” 

Miss Thomas glanced at her other visitor. “How about Mrs. 
Lancing? I should love to have her come too.” 

Katharine’s face fell slightly though she did her best not to 
show her disappointment. She had so counted on this evening 
alone with her friend. Mrs. Lancing, however, was quite equal 
to the occasion. “Awfully kind of you, Miss Thomas,” she said 
gratefully, “but you and Miss Kent will have a great deal to talk 
over, and even if you haven’t, I really want and need the kind 
of an evening I have planned for myself.” 

“You probably have other friends in Westburg,” Miss 
Thomas murmured politely. 

“No, thank goodness, I don’t know a soul here. I have been 
seeing so many people on this trip that I am planning a most 
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unprofitable evening. First of all though, I am going to buy 
myself an enchanting hat that I saw in a shop window yesterday 
and didn’t even dare stop to examine, because Miss Kent was 
in the act of enlightening my black ignorance on the subject of 
consultant supervisors. Then I am going back to the hotel tc 
have a supper-tray in my room with all the indigestible things 
I like most to eat. After that I shall go to bed and read a detec¬ 
tive story until I fall asleep. If I follow this ‘course conscien¬ 
tiously, I am hoping that by tomorrow I may be able to ascend 
once more to those Pisgah heights of highbrow living and think¬ 
ing to which I have aspired ever since I left home.” 

Katharine went out laughing, but Miss Thomas detained 
Mrs. Lancing as she was preparing to follow her. “Just a mo¬ 
ment,” the director said seriously, “I don’t want you to go until 
I tell you how much this talk has meant to me.” 

Looking a little surprised, Mrs. Lancing sat down again and 
Miss Thomas went on. “Seeing and talking with you has almost 
reconciled me to the loss of Katharine Kent as my successor. 
Her refusal to accept our offer of that position was a double 
blow to me for I wanted the position for her almost as much 
as I wanted her for the position, and I could not help feeling 
that she was making a mistake in refusing it. Now I am sure that 
I can learn to think happily of her in,Eastminster.” 

Mrs. Lancing was aghast. “This position, Miss Thomas? Do 
you mean to tell me that Miss Kent has turned down the direc¬ 
torship of this great organization to take charge of our little 
piece of undeveloped work in Eastminster?” She threw up her 
hands in a gesture of protest. “It’s like refusing a Rolls-Royce 
in order to drive a model T Ford. I have always heard of you 
and your work in Westburg and I’ve gathered on this trip of 
ours that the Westburg Visiting Nurse Association is one of 
the most outstanding in the country. Frankly, though I saw 
at once that Miss Kent was good, I had no idea she was a person 
of all that importance. I’m overcome. I don’t think she ought 
to be allowed to stay with us. I’m sure she oughtn’t.” 

Mrs. Lancing looked so tragic that Miss Thomas burst out 
laughing. “Of course she must make her own choice and she 
has made it. You must not forget that it is a very real privilege 
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for any nurse to be able to offer her gifts to her own city—the 
city that she already loves, and it is no small thing for a home- 
loving creature like Katharine Kent to live at home with her 
parents. Also, I agree with her that we need our best nurses 
for our average sized cities quite as much as we need them for 
our very large ones. # We both believe that all public health 
nursing is important, and who shall judge of its relative im¬ 
portance? Now that I have learned from you that she will not 
be obliged to work out her reforms in Eastminster single-handed 
with all the failures that attend such one-man efforts, I feel 
better about her and only regret her decision from our point 
of view, not hers.” 

“Is it a secret?” Mrs. Lancing asked. “I mean Miss Kent’s 
having been offered this position, or can I tell people at home 
about it? It might strengthen her.” 

Miss Thomas hesitated. “No, there is nothing secret about 
the fact that we tried to get her, but I would be inclined to let 
her make her own way in Eastminster, strictly on her own 
merits. Later if you want to speak about it in terms of her 
already recognized ability, there is, as I say, no secret about the 
fact that we wanted her here.” 

Mrs. Lancing rose, saying earnestly, “I can only assure you, 
Miss Thomas, that we will try to give her the thing I know she 
wants most of all, an opportunity to do good work with us.” 

“Do you want a suggestion as to that?” Miss Thomas asked 
somewhat tentatively, as she helped Katharine’s president on 
with her coat. 

“Of course I do.” 

"Then be generous with her.” 

“Generous?” Mrs. Lancing scanned Miss Thomas’ face. “I 
known you don’t mean money. Do you mean generous in judg¬ 
ment, in criticism—that sort of thing?” 

“No, that is not what I mean. I mean be generous in giving 
her time away. If she had come here she would have been ex¬ 
pected, as a matter of course, to work on state and national 
committees, perhaps even on international ones, since she has 
seen foreign service. She would be sent off to study other pieces 
of American work. She would write for the nursing magazines. 
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In short she would be expected to carry her share of responsi¬ 
bility for the furtherance of general public health nursing. Of 
course the larger organizations are now geared for such activities 
on the part of their directors, but those of us who have grown 
old in harness had small organizations once and it would have 
gone hard indeed with our national expansion if our boards— 
a certain number of them—had not considered such generosity 
as I speak of as an essential part of their nursing program. Public 
health nursing needs such women as Katharine Kent. I should 
be sorry to see her too closely confined to any piece of purely 
local work.” 

Mrs. Lancing’s eyes sparkled. “I see, I see perfectly, and if 
I know anything at all about that kind of generosity we shall 
also get back far more in her added value to us than we shall 
lose in any actual time spent away from Eastminster. She made 
that point herself in speaking of outside committee work, but 
you have driven in the nail.” 

Gathering up her bag and gloves, she shook Miss Thomas’ 
hand warmly. “This has been the high spot of our ‘world tour’ 
as I knew it would be. It looks as if we had won a prize in Miss 
Kent and we will try to give her all the chances she ought to 
have.” She shook hands again. “Now for the enchanting little 
hatl” 

Miss Thomas was equally cordial in her farewell. “Oh dear,” 
she said, “how I wish I could go with you to buy its twin.” 

Katharine’s evening at Miss Thomas’ cosy apartment was a 
perfect one. Her friend was deeply interested in a more minute 
description of the Italian work than had been possible through 
correspondence, and Katharine was equally absorbed in all that 
Miss Thomas could tell her of nursing affairs at home. “At the 
moment,” the latter said, “we are in the dangerous position of 
the rich man in the Bible, but I think perhaps we can squeeze 
through the needle’s eye if we manage to keep our heads. Money 
is plentiful now, for during the war America acquired the habit 
of magnificent giving and she hasn’t yet had time to lose it. 
Nurses are equally plentiful as they come pouring back from 
Europe. Quantities of new avenues of usefulness open up 
before us. The question is, are we going to spend our money 
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and use our personnel wisely? Shall we give our nurses the 
kind of education and guidance which will fit them for a broad 
outlook on their work, and are we likely to expend sufficient 
thought on evaluating these various avenues of usefulness to 
make sure that we take the ones that will lead farthest. All this 
is up to you, my dear, and those of your generation. My genera¬ 
tion has done its part, or at least it has tried to.” 

Katharine looked very sober. “May I write you about all the 
difficulties I strike? Will you keep on helping me the way you 
always have. Miss Thomas?” she asked. 

“Yes, of course I shall always be glad to help you by putting 
my experience at your disposal whenever you want it, but I 
am not going to say that I will advise you to do this or that in 
any given instance. The years have taught me that that is a 
dangerous form of assistance and I have long since ceased to 
offer it. And now,” she said, as Katharine digested that idea, 
“tell me about the new sister-in-law. Has she arrived? Does she 
speak English?” 

“Yes, she has come. She ate her Thanksgiving turkey with us 
and we are all enthusiastic about her. She does speak English 
and with a charming accent. You know how different French 
accents can be. I am so glad for Father’s sake that her English is 
so good, for he has been simply bowled over by her and it 
would have been too awful if they couldn’t have talked com¬ 
fortably together. No, there will be no difficulty about the 
language question but I am mighty glad of my own French. 
When I took Elise up to her room the day she came, I told her 
in French how glad we all were to welcome her and how much 
we were prepared to love Bobby’s wife. The tears came into her 
eyes and I could see that she had been feeling strange and per¬ 
haps a little frightened. She burst into a perfect torrent of 
French. ‘Oh Kittee,’ she said, ‘Bobe never told me that you 
would speak my language. It makes me so happy, so happy.’ She 
calls me ‘Kittee,’ and Bob, ‘Bobe,’ or ‘Bobee.’ Our names sound 
so sweet on her pretty lips.” 

“Not easy for a foreigner to take up her abode in our non- 
linguistic country,” Miss Thomas reflected, “but what luck to 
have landed in the bosom of the Kent family!” 
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“I hope she is going to find rest in our collective bosom, and 
I think she will. She and Bob are head over heels in love. Father 
is crazy about her and they seem to understand each other per¬ 
fectly. I think it will take Mother and me a little longer to reach 
the stage of intimacy that she and Father have already arrived 
at in this short time. I imagine Mother would have gone faster, 
if £lise were a more helpless sort of person. She is very poised 
and in some ways very mature for her years, and—” Katharine 
hesitated for the right word. “I think I mean that she impresses 
me as weathered, as if she were used to having the storms of life 
beat about her head. I suppose she has done a lot of living these 
last years in war-time Paris.” 

“I am sure she has, poor child. Also, you must remember that 
the Latins and the Anglo-Saxons spring from quite different 
roots, and each race glories in its own heritage. She probably 
wants to feel that you and your family are going to love and 
cherish the French in her, not dislike it and want to get rid of 
it. You would feel the same about your American heritage if 
you had married into a French family.” 

Katharine pondered this. ‘‘Of course you’re right. Miss 
Thomas, I should hang onto my Americanism for dear life if I 
felt it slipping from me, even more if I felt it was being wrested 
from me by disapprobation.” 

She continued to think about this aspect of her relationship 
to her French sister as she walked back through the windy streets 
to her hotel. 

There followed for Katharine a year and a half of intensely 
interesting work in Eastminster. Of course it was not all plain 
sailing, for it is rare indeed for a number of people- in any 
group to want exactly the same thing; and in Eastminster, as 
everywhere else on the face of the globe, there tvere those who 
objected, on general principles, to any form of change. She had, 
however, a sufficient number of staunch supporters on her board 
and managed to secure a sufficient number of like-minded 
nurses on her staff to achieve the ends she was striving for, 
though by no means all at once. She was most fortunate in find¬ 
ing among the supervisors bequeathed her by Miss Sutton, a 
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nurse of genuine ability who had already had two summer 
semesters of postgraduate work, and who was quite ready to 
blossom into greater efficiency and assume new responsibilities 
under Katharine’s guiding hand. Miss Sutton had had no as¬ 
sistant so, mercifully, none came ready-made with the job; and 
Miss Bennet’s promotion to this position accordingly proved 
a simple matter. 

At the end of the first year, Mrs. Lancing proposed that she 
herself resign from the presidency of the association in order to 
become chairman of the newly appointed nursing committee— 
a position which she preferred as bringing her into closer touch 
with the work of the nurses. Her place as president was taken 
by an up-and-coming young banker of the male sex, experienced 
in civic committee work, who brought along with him as board 
members a little group of interested men—an innovation in the 
annals of the Eastminster Visiting Nurse Association which had 
no equal in its many years of strictly feminine leadership. 

In the spring of 1921, with the stage so set and the work of 
the organization progressing serenely, Katharine felt justified in 
laying before her board a letter from the American Red Cross 
asking her to undertake an inspection trip to study and report 
on the work of the American Red Cross nurses engaged in the 
European post-war child welfare program. Her report was also 
expected to embody such recommendations as she saw fit to 
make. 

Her board and president were greatly interested in the pro¬ 
posal, and voted unanimously that she be given a five months’ 
leave of absence for the purpose of making the study, the Red 
Cross assuming her salary for this period of time. 

Accordingly, on a May afternoon in 1921 Katharine once 
again stepped aboard an ocean liner, bound for lands the very 
names of which struck terror to her mother’s soul. She carried 
with her, however, the essential security of her United States 
passport, re-enforced by these Red Cross stampings which so 
greatly facilitated early post-war travel in those still turbulent 
times. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Where lies the land to which the ship would gof 
Far, far ahead, is all the seamen know . 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


K ATHARINE’S second expedition for the Red Cross was 
quite different from the one that she had undertaken three 
years earlier. In 1918 she had been a member of a war-time 
commission, with a definite piece of work to do in a single 
country. In 1921 she went alone, in an advisory capacity, to 
visit the work of more than fifty American Red Cross nurses 
scattered all over Europe. 

In terminating its extensive European post-war relief program 
the Red Cross considered several methods of withdrawal. It 
was finally decided to stop the relief more or less abruptly, but 
to leave in each of the countries asking for the service, a com¬ 
paratively small health unit—doctors, nurses and in some in¬ 
stances social workers—to organize health centers and give as¬ 
sistance in establishing a modified type of American child wel¬ 
fare work. The American part of this plan was intended to be 
quite temporary, the main object being to help the various 
countries to help themselves in their efforts for the health of 
their children. 

It was to the public health nurses engaged in carrying out 
this program that Katharine was sent. Her duties would include 
lending a helping hand wherever possible; conferring with 
other workers, American and foreign, whose activities touched 
those of the nurses; and discussing future plans with the foreign 
men and women likely to be responsible for the work after 
American withdrawal. Most important of all would be her siz- 
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ing up of the situation as a whole in her final report, for in this 
report she must give to Red Cross headquarters in Washington 
a sufficiently clear picture of the European nursing venture to 
enable those in authority to make wise decisions as to its future. 

Sitting in her steamer chair during the long slow voyage across 
the Atlantic, Katharine’s thoughts were constantly occupied with 
her new work. Occasionally she meditated somewhat dubiously 
upon her own state of mind. She was intensely interested in what 
lay ahead of her, and not, she feared, sufficiently impressed with 
the difficulties she was undoubtedly facing. “Of course,” she 
thought, “anyone with a grain of decent modesty would be feel¬ 
ing humble and apprehensive about her ability to do the job, 
particularly the sizing up part of it, and here am I simply dying 
to land and tackle it.” 

She was glad to land for other reasons beside the interest of 
her work. It was a crowded boat and she, alas, had been singu¬ 
larly unfortunate in her roommates. She had three, a middle- 
aged Rumanian and a young French woman with her little boy, 
a child of six or seven. No one of the three adults had a single 
idea in common regarding what might be called the technic of 
communal bedrom living, and Katharine had never been so 
uncomfortable in her life. She decided, however, that three 
uncongenial roommates were probably less difficult than any 
one of the three would have been alone. The two women fought 
unceasingly for their individual rights and in consequence of 
the very vehemence of their animosity, a certain balance of 
power was maintained from which Katharine benefited without 
effort on her part. On only one point did the Rumanian and 
the French woman agree. Both were equally horrified at Kath¬ 
arine’s habit of daily salt water bathing. Each of them, it seemed, 
was intimately acquainted with a friend who had died from 
taking a tub bath on shipboard and they deeply resented Kath¬ 
arine’s obstinacy in not submitting herself to their greater 
experience. During the heat of conversation on the subject it 
transpired that neither of the two ladies had crossed the oceaiv 
but once and that that single voyage in both cases had been 
made in the steerage where bathing facilities are somewhat 
limited. 
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Despite the grave prognostications of her roommates Kath¬ 
arine, on the day of landing, was not only alive, but in excellent 
shape, thanks to the sea air and the enforced rest of the voyage. 
She went at once to Paris where, at American Red Cross head¬ 
quarters for Europe, she spent some profitable days studying 
reports and correspondence from the countries she was about 
to visit, having valuable interviews with a number of the higher- 
up Red Cross officials and eating pleasant sidewalk meals 
with the men and women from the field who, as they ex¬ 
pressed it, kept popping in and out of the Paris office from 
all over Europe. 

Before starting East, she visited devastated France where a 
few remaining Red Cross nurses were still working under the 
Commite Americain pour les Regions Devastee, and went also 
to Bordeaux to stay with a charming French family in order to 
be present at the laying of the corner-stone of the nurses’ home 
which, with its classrooms and other equipment, was given 
to the Florence Nightingale School of Nursing in Bordeaux by 
American nurses in memory of their sister nurses who had died 
in the war. She found the ceremony impressive and interesting. 
Though it lasted, in all its ramifications, from half past two in 
the afternoon until almost midnight, the program was so varied 
and the intervals for tea and dinner so delightfully spent, that 
the nine hours seemed actually short. 

The high spot of the day for Katharine was reached, when 
after a moment of complete silence following the placing of the 
stone, taps for the dead nurses rang out into the stillness. There 
were few dry eyes even among the French, and Katharine 
earnestly wished that all the American nurses who had made 
the gift of the beautiful building possible, might have been 
present to feel the thrill of internationalism which swept over 
the assembled company. 

A short trip to London to see the public health nursing course 
recently started by the League of Red Cross Societies at King’s 
College completed her western journeys and by the middle of 
June she was on her way East. Once again we will let Katharine’s 
letters tell the story of her wanderings. 



Osetrov&telskA 
41: Jecna Ulica 

Praha 1x 
June 20, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

The above is where I am staying. Beipg interpreted it means 
State School for Nurses in Prague, and here I sit writing in my 
little student’s room. The Czech nurses all about me look so 
nice in their pretty uniforms. One of them has just come into 
the room next to mine with a piece of news which is evidently 
a grand joke and the others are all in convulsions over it. You 
can’t imagine the effect of a Czech convulsion. It is an astonish¬ 
ing language to listen to if you don’t know a word of it. 

I do like Czechoslovakia and the Czechs. They seem to me 
such good stuff and they are so happy at having regained what 
they call their liberty. Over and over again you hear the phrase, 
“Now that we have our liberty.” They are working hard to 
inculcate a strong national spirit in the young people. As one 
interesting man said to me, “Yes, we have our Republic but not 
yet our Republicans.” 

Long processions of school children are constantly to be seen 
marching through the streets. They are brought to Prague from 
all parts of the country to learn about their beautiful new-old 
capital. One has a constant feeling that it is a land with a bright 
future. Why should it not have, with its centuries of tradition 
behind it and such leadership as that of President Masaryk 
ahead. He seems to be beloved of all parties. He has been sick 
with pneumonia, otherwise I believe I was to have met him. 

Our own Red Cross health program in Czechoslovakia is in 
charge of a progressive American doctor and is a rather am¬ 
bitious one in scope, involving the expenditure of a good deal 
of money and the use of a fairly large personnel. The plan in¬ 
cludes the opening of twenty-two model infant-welfare stations 
throughout the country, each to be manned by a Czech doctor 
and an American nurse and an American social worker. The 
nurses will be responsible for the training of local young 
women, later to replace the Americans, until such time as . a 
sufficient number of Czech nurses graduate fro'm their schools 
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of nursing and can take over. I have had many conferences as 
to what can effectually be given these girls without harming the 
young schools of nursing which are just staggering to their feet, 
and which are so much more permanently important than what 
we are doing. Underlying all questions, of course, is the very 
fundamental one of the actual value of American public health 
nursing in a foreign setting. I am reserving my opinion until I 
have seen more and know more. 

Has all this bored you, Mother? You are such a dear that I 
know you will say it hasn’t. 

On our way from Paris to Berlin, we came up the Marne 
valley with ruined villages on every side. Then, when we crossed 
the frontier into Germany, a smiling landscape greeted us, the 
villages and towns all looking so perfect and uninjured. Of 
course I don’t want any more ruined villages anywhere, but 
I couldn’t help feeling a little mixed as to who won the war. 
However, and this tells a tale, we had our choice in the dining 
car of paying fifteen French francs for our lunch, or eighty 
German marks. Same lunch, same train, same everything, and 
as I remember it the franc used to be about five to the dollar 
and the mark about four. 

Love from 
Kitty 

Warsaw 
June 25, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Such a prolonged crossing of frontiers as brought me here! 
Four mortal hours spent at it and most of them in the middle 
of the night. 

Here I am in Warsaw. I am most comfortable for I am 
living at the American Red Cross personnel house where I have 
plenty to eat and a little room all to myself. The war can never 
for a moment be forgotten in Poland, however. One’s heart is 
wrung by the street scenes—such awful poverty and suffering 
and this fine city so wrecked. In addition to the destruction 
caused by the enemy, the Poles themselves have pulled down 
the beautiful bell tower of their cathedral and, I believe, are 
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planning to pull down the cathedral itself. This is because both 
stand in their eyes as symbols of the long years of Poland’s 
division and resultant suppression. In the light of Warsaw’s 
many crying needs, this expenditure of effort seems impractical, 
but I cannot help taking off my hat to a patriotism which does 
not even try to be merely practical. 

The other day I had tea with a delightful Polish lady and 
some of her friends. When I get home I wUl tell you some of 
the things that it would be wiser not to write. Tea was brought 
in as soon as I arrived and duly partaken of in lovely glasses set 
in silver holders with handles. Then the tray was removed by a 
stocky little Polish maid who had added a pair of large white 
cotton gloves to her usual maid’s uniform. We talked, and at 
the end of half an hour in came the tray again—biscuit, little 
cakes, everything, exactly as if we had never seen it before. 
After I had had another glass I rose to say goodbye, feeling that 
I had stayed far too long if my hostess had found it necessary 
to serve tea twice in order to keep her little party going. She, 
however, was very polite and would not hear of my leaving, 
saying that I had but just come. I wanted to stay because the 
conversation was so interesting, but imagine my feelings when, 
in a few minutes, in came that tray again all stocked up as be¬ 
fore. I told them of my dismay and they were greatly'amused, 
saying that tea was often brought in six or seven times during 
an afternoon or evening call. 

As far as I can judge, I should say that these Polish ladies 
are of about the same social status as the women with whom I 
worked in Rome. They are not more charming than my Italian 
friends, they couldn’t be, but they impress me as having a more 
cosmopolitan outlook. The women of Poland of this class have 
always been great travellers, or perhaps I should say great run¬ 
ners about, for they have been accustomed to slip over to Paris 
for their clothes, or down to Vienna or Budapest for the Opera, 
or perhaps across to Stockholm for the winter sports. In Italy I 
met many cultured Italian women who had never been out of 
their own country and seemed to have no intention of ever 
doing so. 
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This week I go to Pinsk which is not far from the present, 
quite recent, Russian border. It takes a day and a half to get 
there from Warsaw. American passport regulations are very 
strict. Should I, in my peregrinations, happen to fall over the 
frontier into Soviet Russia, I forfeit my passport rights and am 
required by Uncle Sam to return at once to the United States 
to be scolded by him. At least, I received a notice with my pass¬ 
port to that effect. 

Much as I should like to see you both, I shall be careful 
not to make a misstep on the border. 

Dearest love, 

Kitty 

On the train 
Warsaw to Pinsk 
June 30, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Except in through trains, travelling in Poland is so difficult 
that the American Red Cross has taken over a few box cars from 
the railroad, had them partitioned off, put in some bunks and 
a stove and, in some instances, windows, and makes use of them 
to carry its workers about the country. Since I came I have made 
one never-to-be-forgotten trip in an ordinary freight car of a local 
train. There were no windows, except a tiny air hole high 
up above our heads, and the car was so packed that even stand¬ 
ing room seemed impossible. You should have seen me get in. 
There was no step up to the big door in the side of the car. 
I watched the others and tried, as they did, to get my knee up 
onto the car floor, but it was too high for me and I couldn’t 
manage it. The kindly crowd, seeing my predicament, came 
to my aid, shoving and boosting and pulling to such good pur¬ 
pose that, at last, they got me in, though I landed crawling on 
my hands and knees on the dirty floor amid the laughter of my 
helpful fellow travellers. You can see how this clean little car 
—it is one of those with windows—seems like the acme of lux¬ 
ury, which of course it is, for we have all that we need or desire, 
even a rocking chair which the chief nurse who spends so much 
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of her time on the road, put in herself. We take turns in rock¬ 
ing in it, an occupation which is facilitated by the fact that post¬ 
war Polish trains stand still more than they go. 

All, however, is not golden ease, if you have any precon¬ 
ceived ideas about reaching your destination. Last night my 
companion—chief nurse for Poland, than whom there was 
never in the world anybody nicer—woke me up about 2:00 
a.m., shouting, “Quick, quick, Miss Kent, get the window on 
your side open and tell them not to leave us behind.” 

“How shall I say it?” I gasped, tugging and pulling at the 
window. 

“Just shout and scream, they’ll know what you want.” 

I did my best in the way of noise, but I was too late, and in a 
moment we heard the rest of the train going on and quickly 
gaining speed as it went, while we were left sitting on a side 
track at Brest Litovsk. Yes, the treaty place. We must stay here 
for a whole twenty-four hours until tonight’s train picks us up 
again, that is if we can induce it to do so. Our little car is so 
light in weight that it can’t be put on the end of a fast train 
for fear it will swing off and cause a wreck. Therefore, if we 
once get out of the middle, it is hard to make the engineer go 
to the trouble of hitching us on again. We have no nurses at 
Brest Litovsk so there is nothing we might be doing here, and 
as troops are being moved we cannot get out and walk about. 
Consequently, we are just sitting and rocking by turns in the 
rocking chair. It seems a long way to have come to do that. 

Evening, same day 

I might take this time while still rocking at Brest Litovsk to 
tell you a little about the Polish Red Cross program. It is 
quite different from that in Czechoslovakia. Here in Poland, 
the plan is one of demonstration. A nurse and a social worker 
go from town to town, staying a few weeks or a few months as 
the case may be, for the purpose of establishing dispensaries and 
milk stations, possibly also a small hospital for sick children if 
this seems necessary. As soon as these results have been attained 
they move on, though they do go back for subsequent visits 
to help keep the work going, or to give any other assistance that 
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may be asked for. They work with the local doctors, but as 
everywhere else they are directly responsible to the American 
Red Cross medical man of the region. 

So far, I confess I have found very little Polish understanding 
of our nursing ideas. There are some excellent doctors but, for 
the most part, these have never worked with nurses of the 
American type, and feel no need of the kind of assistance our 
nurses are prepared to give. I am more and more inclined to 
think that it is only through the necessarily slow development 
of good schools of nursing, that a demand for well educated 
young women as nurses will ever be created in Poland, or in¬ 
deed, in any country. 

I don’t know how typical this particular situation is, but as 
I came across it myself I was interested. At one town which I 
visited, there is a remarkably well equipped hospital of perhaps 
fifty beds. I asked the doctor in charge if I could meet some of 
the nurses. He said yes, indeed, I could meet “them both,” and 
I did—a mother and daughter, the latter a young beauty of 
fifteen. She wore a becoming cap, a white gown and dirty very 
high heeled slippers without any stockings. This child assured 
me that she nurses all the surgical cases while her mother takes 
care of all the medical patients. Of course this means that the 
surgical cases are not really nursed, as we understand nursing. 
The doctor does the dressings and the pretty child merely waits 
on the patients. The doctor seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement and told me that the infant was a good nurse— 
“none better,” as he expressed it. 

Love, as always, from 

Kitty 

Warsaw 
July 24, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I am back in Warsaw again, but since I wrote you last I have 
been to Vienna for a week. Poor Viennal It seems to me that 
I saw more helpless misery there than I have seen anywhere 
else. There were so many men and women on the streets with 
suffering, cultured faces seemingly in such dire poverty. It made 
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me almost sick to be there. I don’t think I could have stood it if 
I had been on any other errand than trying to help their chil¬ 
dren. 

Why wouldn’t Vienna be poor and unhappy—a city of two 
million inhabitants, capital of a country of only six million, with 
most of its raw material producing territory gone, not self-feed¬ 
ing and with the exchange on the Austrian kronan at 724 to the 
dollar! 

A nurse, just arrived in Austria and unfamiliar with the ex¬ 
change, took a taxi from the station to the hotel where I was 
staying. She rushed into the lobby almost in tears and was 
greatly relieved to find me there. “Oh Miss Kent,” she said, 
“the taxi driver wants me to pay him eight hundred kronan 
to bring me here from the station. Isn’t that a hundred and sixty 
dollars? What shall I do, he says he won’t take any less?” I was 
quite used to such computations for in Poland the exchange 
was eighteen hundred Polish marks to the dollar the day I left 
there. I have long since given up an ordinary pocket book. 
When you get several hundred pieces of paper money in change, 
you can’t count it. If it looks about enough, you just fill your 
pockets with it and know that you can’t have lost more than a 
few cents at the worst. 

My journey from Warsaw was full of adventure. I brought 
the Red Cross mail bag down on a courier’s permit which en¬ 
abled the mail to cross the frontiers without molestation. This 
does not apply, of course, to one’s personal belongings. Vienna 
is not really very far from Warsaw but it was a twenty-six-hour 
trip, five of which were spent on the frontiers. There is just as 
much fuss and delay in getting yourself out of one country as 
in getting yourself into the next, and I had to c*oss Czecho¬ 
slovakia which meant four passport and customs inspections. 
The men and women were separated at each frontier and thor¬ 
oughly searched by men and women attendants. Every single 
thing in my suit case was taken out four times and laid on 
the floor to be packed up again by me, nearly bent double 
to do it. However, I lost nothing. One of the men in my com¬ 
partment had his gold cuff links confiscated. I don’t know why 
and, judging by his fury, he didn’t either. 
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In spite of all that is so heartrending in Austria, I think there 
is more hope for good public health nursing there than in any 
of the other countries I have seen or know about, for the Aus¬ 
trians are organizers and before the war their child-health work 
was excellent. They need only to be helped to get back some of 
the things they have lost. Their nursing system is quite different 
from ours and what help we give must, of course, be based upon 
that difference. I know all about the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia which started the war, but Austria is greatly to be pitied 
now, and I never could see that pity for suffering should be in 
any way dependent upon what brought that suffering about. 

The last day I was there, I had an interview with an Austrian 
doctor in one of the splendid buildings which I have always 
remembered as typical of Vienna. At the end of our talk, I re¬ 
marked on the beauty of the room we were in. “Yes,” said my 
host, “you are in the war department and this was the private 
office of the Chief of Staff.” We both smiled vaguely, and some¬ 
what uncomfortably at the situation. 

Love, 

Kitty 

Warsaw 
July 28, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I am leaving Poland tomorrow with real regret. I have visited 
ten cities and towns in all parts*of the country, from Minsk and 
Pinsk in the extreme east, to Posen in the almost equally ex¬ 
treme west, and from some of the north Poland towns to Krakow 
in the south. It is interesting to go from what was formerly Rus¬ 
sian Poland to Austrian Poland and then to German Poland in 
quick succession. Perhaps it would be wiser not to write you my 
snapshot impressions. 

I have travelled in all sorts of ways—jammed into freight cars, 
sitting on the steps of third class railway carriages, because I 
couldn’t get any further in, by automobile, in our personnel car 
and once in all the glory of a wagon-lit. I have lived mostly in 
the personnel car, but I have also stayed in an Old Folks Home 
and in a nurses’ home, part of which was occupied by soldiers* 
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In Lwow, I had a large room which I shared very comfortably 
with three other women of various nationalities, none of whom 
bore the slightest resemblance to my French and Rumanian 
ladies of the steamer. There has been nothing dull about my 
Polish sojourn. 

In the course of my work at home, I have come across a good 
many Poles, but until now I have never met any of the so-called 
intelligentsia, and I must say I have gained a great respect for 
them. Their lands are gone, most of their possessions are gone 
with the exception of a few of their jewels which they are keep¬ 
ing against a still rainier day, they are shabbily dressed and a 
good many of them are taking boarders. Just the same, some of 
these women strike me as being very “grandes dames” in spirit. 
Of course one should not judge from the small number I have 
happened to meet, but those I do know impress me as plucky 
and happy, rejoicing far more over Poland’s freedom than 
lamenting over their own personal losses. Everybody, rich and 
poor, has had experiences of a type which we, in our sheltered 
lives, know nothing about. I spoke to one woman of some of 
the present difficulties. “Oh, my dear Miss Kent,” she said with 
a smile, “they seem so little now. For years I have been teaching 
.the Polish language and Polish patriotism to the children under 
cover of sewing and manual training. All the time I have been 
under surveillance as a suspect. Detection would have meant 
Siberia, where so many of my friends have died. There are no 
difficulties that count in a free Poland.” 

My next letter will be from Latvia—that is if I succeed in 
getting there. I am having trouble about the Lithuanian visa> 
and if I go by train, I must go through Lithuania. 

My love, 
Kitty 

Beside the' Baltic 
Country unknown 
August 1, 1921 

My dears: 

Excuse these scraps of paper out of my notebook. I am sit¬ 
ting in a big field beside the small airplane which brought me 
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here. We are on the shores o£ the Baltic and I am gazing at its 
blue waters with admiration. What country I am in I do not 
know, nor do I know why I sit in one of its seaside meadows, 
but as the pilot and the co-pilot and the fat Prussian who is my 
fellow travelling companion are none of them at all disturbed, 
I am trying to act as if I were quite accustomed to sit¬ 
ting in fields in unknown countries. How I wish I had any 
tongue in common with the others so that I could ask ques¬ 
tions. 

Half an hour later: Two small boys have just trudged up the 
hill carrying a big white pitcher of milk and some glasses. The fat 
Prussian poured out some for himself and some for me, raised 
his glass, made a stiff little bow and said, “Hoch,” I raised my 
glass to him, made a little bow and likewise said “Hoch.” My 
legs are getting very stiff, stretched out straight in front of me 
on the grass. So are his for he is rubbing his knees. 

An hour later: An explanation! I am on a frontier and the 
town we see in the distance must be Memel on the Lithuanian 
border, for two officers have just arrived to look at our pass¬ 
ports. Thank heavens mine is all right. I should hate to be left 
behind here. 


Riga, Latvia 
August 6, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I am enclosing these little pages out of my notebook, written 
in the meadow near Memel when we landed there on the way 
to Riga, because they may give you a bit of local color, written 
as they were on what might be called the spot. 

As you see I reached my destination safely and have been in 
Riga almost a week. But I must go back to tell you about my 
whole funny journey from Warsaw. 

As it continued to be impossible to get a Lithuanian visa in 
Warsaw I was advised to go up to Danzig where I would be 
nearer the border and would probably find a consulate. I had 
a wagon-lit reservation and from my top berth, my roommate, a 
French woman, held me spellbound as I watched her make up 
her face the next morning. I had no idea that it was such an 
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exacting performance and one that required so much skill. She 
was greatly pleased by my interest and when she was through, 
asked me to show her on my own face how we did it in America. 
When I had to admit that I only washed mine, she was horrified. 
“Not with soap?” she said, and stood on tiptoe to look at me. 
“Au nom de Dieu,” she asked, “why do you not beautify your¬ 
self?” I said weakly that I thought I was too old which, of course, 
drew forth the inevitable reply that it is the old who need beau¬ 
tifying. 

Thus cheered and fortified and without any breakfast, I got 
off the train at Danzig, and was met by an American Red Cross 
man who happened to be there ort business and who had re¬ 
ceived a telegram from the Warsaw office asking him to help me 
about my visa. He told me that there was no Lithuanian con¬ 
sulate in Danzig and that I had better go on to Konigsberg and 
see what I could do there. As there was no morning train, I went 
with him to buy going-home presents for his wife. 

I was alone in my railway carriage to Konigsberg and I did 
not get there until nearly midnight. I found a cab, however, and 
you can imagine my joy at finding my name, spelled quite cor¬ 
rectly, on the little bulletin board opposite a room number. I 
caught myself saying almost aloud, “In spite of the war, blessed 
be German efficiency.” It was a blow, however, to find that the 
little hotel offered neither English nor French. I had so counted 
on a linguistic concierge to make my crooked path straight. The 
proprietor gave me to understand that his concierge spoke every 
known tongue fluently, but that unfortunately he was away on 
a vacation. My ardor for “sweet old German customs” also re¬ 
ceived a setback when I went to bed, for my bedclothes consisted 
of one sheet and a very short little red feather bed, not long 
enough to cover both ends of me at once. Unfortunately, the 
night was too hot for the feather bed, and too cold for nothing, 
so I slept but little. 

The next morning I arose determined to do or die. As a first 
step, I sat down in the tiny little dark office in which the entire 
business of every European hotel, large and small, seems always 
to be transacted, and demanded that either English or French 
be found for me. Of course, I knew that I was terribly in the way 
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there for nobody could get round me, and one by one the entire 
hotel staff came to the door to look in and offer me chairs in 
other places more convenient to themselves. I felt that once out 
of their way, they would never find me the desired English or 
French, so I sat on. At last one of the waiters had a bright idea 
and rushed upstairs, returning with a Frenchman, servant of a 
French Count who was a guest in the hotel. He could translate 
for me, but he was utterly unresourceful and so was everyone 
else. All they would say was that Lithuania was a very bad coun¬ 
try and no one ought to go there. Also, and this was important, 
that there was no Lithuanian consulate in Konigsberg. None 
of this information got me out of the office, however, and at last, 
prodded by the proprietor, the Frenchman had a thought. “The 
Count,” he said, “he will know all. Follow me.” 

I did follow him up three long flights of stairs into a private 
parlor in the middle of which was a square card table with cards 
and four beer mugs on it. The man departed, but soon returned, 
all smiles, to say that the Count was in his pajamas but not 
asleep and that in the twinkling of an eye he would be with me. 
Sure enough, in the twinkling of an eye the nicest young French¬ 
man you ever saw appeared—not in pajamas—speaking perfect 
English and apparently having lived all of his twenty-six years 
for the sole purpose of helping an American female of great 
maturity to get to Latvia. Though very definitely French, he 
has an English mother and is a graduate of Cambridge—Cam¬ 
bridge, England, I mean. He is in Konigsberg as a member of 
the control commission for the enforcement of German disarma¬ 
ment and the destruction of war material. Hardly a popular 
commission from a German point of view! 

He at once *vent to the telephone and returned with four 
propositions. I could return to Berlin where there is a Lithu¬ 
anian consulate actually in action, and where I could undoubt¬ 
edly get my visa. I could wait a week and go by boat to Riga. 
I could take a train for the Lithuanian border and try my luck 
at getting across without a visa—unlikely. I could fly the next 
day at noon when a small plane would be going. 

“Are the pilots good?” I asked, my knees fairly knocking to¬ 
gether with fright. 
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“They’re mostly aces round here,” was the nonchalant reply. 

Knees worse than ever, I said I would fly. 

“Good,” said my young friend. “I’ll arrange it for tomorrow. 
Now we’ll go for a walk to see Konigsberg, then we’ll have 
lunch. This afternoon we will drive out of town and I know 
just where I am going to take you for dinner.” 

My dear Father and Mother, I actually did all those things 
with that nice youth. We found some mutual friends, of course. 
He is the cosmopolitan kind with whom one would find mutual 
friends. 

The next morning he sent the airplane tickets to my room 
with a note saying that he had to go early to his work; and at 
noon I drove out to the air field more scared than I have ever 
been in my life, for I had never even seen an airplane near-to be¬ 
fore, and my acquaintance with German aces has also been lim¬ 
ited. I was, however, so glad that I was not destined to live and die 
in East Prussia, that I was ready for anything. My suit case was 
weighed and I was just stepping from the ladder into the plane 
when I heard a motor horn honking and saw a great cloud of 
dust on the road. There was my young Frenchman bearing a 
large bunch of pink roses, tied with gauze ribbon from which 
fluttered long pink gauze streamers. He handed them up to me 
and I started on my first airplane trip clasping my roses and 
feeling exactly like a prima donna fresh from a successful d£but. 

I have told you in my note written in the meadow near 
Memel of my stop there. In the afternoon we flew high above 
the clouds and reached Riga between five and six. By that time 
I thought I was beyond the possibility of further surprise; but 
I must say that I was somewhat astonished on looking up—up, 
mind you, not down—to see Riga above me wkh all its build¬ 
ings standing on their heads, while underneath me was the 
clear blue sky. By an unexpected pressure of the leather belt 
which attached me to my seat, I realized that the plane had 
turned upside down, a realization that was confirmed by the in¬ 
tense amusement of the ace and the co-ace as the latter watched 
my expression. Like everyone else under similar circumstances, 
I did not feel that it was I who was upside down. I thought it 
was the other fellow, in this case Riga. 
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Even when we landed my trials were not entirely over for 
I had the greatest difficulty in finding the American nurses. 
They had been in Latvia for so short a time that no one knew 
they were there. 

I am thinking of writing a treatise on how to get about in a 
country without knowing the language. First precept: Sit down 
in a place where nobody wants you to be and somebody will do 
something to get you out. If they cannot otherwise move you, 
they will in time do the thing you want them to do. 

My return journey will be much easier. 

Love, 

Kitty 

“The Strand” 

14 versts from Riga 
August 7, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

The Strand has a Lett name, but I can neither pronounce it 
nor spell it. It is a seashore resort out of Riga. The American 
Red Cross people hold rooms in this tumble-down shabby, 
utterly forlorn old Russian hotel and come out here in big Red 
Cross trucks for the week-ends. It is quite lovely, for the pine 
forest comes down to the very edge of the white beach, and the 
Baltic—really the Gulf of Riga—is beautiful. 

This is my first wholly free Sunday since I landed in May and 
I have made the most of it. I have been lying on the beach all 
day watching the homelike looking gulls and the truly remark¬ 
able bathing. Both men and women come down to the beach 
with two folded sheets over their arms. One of these they put 
around themselves and undress under it, hanging their clothes 
and the other sheet on long poles placed on the beach for this 
purpose. When they are ready they glide into the sea neck-deep, 
leaving the sheet to float until they pick it up after their bath. 
Coming out, they reverse the process, and show great dexterity 
in getting dry and into their clothes again under the dry sheet. 

Occasionally, however, accidents do occur. It is a very windy 
day, and a minute ago a nice middle-aged woman—she looks 
just like Aunt Sarah—had her sheet blown entirely away, leav- 
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ing her quite unclothed except for one stocking. A passing 
gentleman, evidently a stranger, retrieved the sheet and re¬ 
turned it to her with a polite bow. She received it with com¬ 
plete dignity, and continued her dressing under it. Nobody ap¬ 
parently noticed the incident, though many saw it. All these 
people seem, and I don’t doubt are, the last word in respecta¬ 
bility, and they would undoubtedly be shocked to death at some 
of our beach scenes. They really do look like Aunt Sarah—Aunt 
Sarah all dressed for church in her best bonnet with her prayer 
book under her arm. 

The Letts are a nice people. Their visiting nurse work is 
older than our own, but was totally disrupted by the war in 
which they suffered so terribly and which was not really over for 
them until last year. Through our Red Cross and the very 
energetic doctor at its head here, health centers were opened and 
running before our nurses arrived. These centers are operated 
by Lett doctors and in each is a Lett schwester. The latter are 
young women from various walks in life and with an equally 
varied background of training, education and experience. It is 
in organizing these centers and the mothers’ classes which are 
run in connection with them that our help is desired; also in 
training the nurses for visiting nursing, “somewhat on the Amer¬ 
ican plan.” 

The Latvian situation seems to me more simple than some 
of the other countries because the Letts have something to re¬ 
turn to in the way of visiting nursing, and also because the 
people of the Baltic Provinces are receptive and possessed of 
initiative. In addition, our Red Cross has been able to establish 
itself on a basis of national confidence, and on such a basis much 
can be done. 

Everyone is very optimistic here about results. If I am ques¬ 
tioning, it is because I have tried my own hand at this sort of 
thing in Italy, and know rather more of the difficulties than do 
some of the young enthusiasts, both doctors and nurses, who 
are just beginning to meet them for the first time. My Italian 
experience, by the way, has been a great help to me in more 
ways than one. Coming as I do, from headquarters in Washing¬ 
ton, without having been asked for by “the field,” I find said 
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“field” quite naturally fearful of opinions founded on a lack of 
first-hand knowledge of foreign work. It is fun to watch the 
gradual thawing-out that takes place when they realize that I 
have had just as many failures as the most discouraged among 
them, and, therefore take failure and delay and false starts as 
accepted parts of the foreign game. This is particularly true of 
the heads of the various commissions. I don’t know what they 
expected of me but apparently their worst fears have not been 
realized, and they show their relief by being extrordinarily kind 
to me. 

I have had no letters for ages. I think my mail is being held 
in Paris. 

Love from 
Kitty 

On the train 
Berlin to Paris 
August 10, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Since I landed in May there has been quite a turn-over in 
personnel at the Paris office, and among other changes there is 
a new commissioner for Europe. It seems that he wints to see 
me and so do some of the other new men who have not yet been 
out in the field. A few days ago I received a telegram asking me 
to come to Paris for a conference. Here I am, therefore, on my 
rather long way, for it is a journey of three nights and two and 
a half days, with four frontiers and three changes of train, but 
after my late adventures it seems very easy for I have all 
the proper visas and a wagon-lit reservation for each of the 
nights. 

So many funny little details enter into all travelling here. 
Postal and express facilities being what they are, anyone with 
even the rudiment of a heart, is glad to do an occasional errand 
for friend, foe or stranger. For the Red Cross traveller, there is 
always the mail bag to be carried on its way, and in addition to 
that, I left Riga with a pair of shoes for an American man in 
Kovno and also with a little wooden trunk belonging to one of 
those abandoned Russian children who were taken round the 
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world to get them home. What either shoes or trunk were doing 
in Riga, I never did find out. 

I get to Paris this afternoon and will go straight to the Red 
Cross to report and get my mail. I am already beginning to feel 
as if I were some relation to my old self in this more familiar 
part of the world. 


A great deal of love from 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
'£H 92 i«e» 


And the meditation of my heart shall be of understanding. 

psalm 49. 


Paris 

August 15, 1921 

D EAR Father and Mother: 

Elise will probably have shown you the long letter I sent 
off to her yesterday, telling of my visit to Dijon to see her father 
and sister, but I am sure you would like to know my impressions; 
of our French relatives, so I will write you too. 

To begin with let me relieve your minds by saying at once 
that I like them all. As you have learned from my letter to 
Elise, I stayed with her married sister, Annette Dufault, who 
was most cordial about my coming. Annette has neither Elise’s 
beauty nor her charm, but she is an extremely agreeable woman 
and, I should say, a good deal more than that. It has been a 
terrible grief to the whole family that the Dufaults have no chil¬ 
dren, but Elise’s letter telling of her own hopes for next winter 
. had just come and they were all in the seventh heaven about it, 
especially Monsieur Boudreau who has been longing for grand¬ 
children and seems to have felt deep chagrin, as well as disap¬ 
pointment, that neither of his daughters should have presented 
him with one. 

I think, when you have once accepted the external differences 
between the French and the American make-up, that you will 
find a great deal in common with Monsieur Boudreau. He is a 
fine looking, very French, Frenchman, evidently perfectly de¬ 
voted to Elise, so devoted that he can honestly rejoice in her 
happy marriage to Bob, even though it has taken her so far away 
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from him. He lives alone now with an old servant who has been 
in the household for years, but the Dufaults are almost next door 
and Annette is most attentive. 

Monsieur Boudreau seemed very sincerely grateful to you 
both for having given Elise a daughter’s place in your hearts, 
and he could not say enough. Father, about what he called the 
“beautiful, understanding letter” you wrote him after you had 
seen Elise—the one in which you said that his loss was your 
gain. He took my hand and kissed it and said with real feeling, 
“Now that I know his own daughter, I can see that Monsieur 
Kent learned the art of fatherhood in an easy and pleasant 
school.” Rather pretty, that, I thought. When I told him that he 
must be thinking of a trip to America next spring to visit his 
new grandchild, he looked quite alarmed. “Dieu merci, Kath¬ 
arine,” said he, “we do not take the mighty Atlantic so lightly 
as do you Americans. Heaven forbid that we should.” He was 
tremendously interested in your Legal Aid Society, Father, and 
asked me a lot of questions that I couldn’t answer. Do write him 
about it and send him some pamphlets. He reads English. 

Of course they have seen almost nothing of Bob, for he has 
had so little leave but it made me smile to see how our Bobby 
has walked right into the bosom of the family and how truly 
fond they all are of him. It is so characteristic of the dear old 
fellow to do that kind of thing wherever he goes. They even 
went so far as to say that his French was good. Imagine that! 

On Sunday afternoon, Annette asked some of their friends 
to meet me. I think she and Monsieur Boudreau were glad to 
be able to produce a member of Elise’s American family in the 
flesh, for one of the women said to me, “We have wondered 
much about the environment of dear Elise in America. One can 
understand it better after meeting her belle-soeur.” That means 
sister-in-law, Father, not beautiful sister. Judging by the general 
attitude of the guests, I should say that the Boudreaux were not 
only respected, but beloved by their little circle of friends in 
Dijon, and that as a family, they stand for those good solid vir¬ 
tues which rank high in any country. I am too ignorant of 
French society to know how to place them in regard to that, but 
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I should say that they are not what would be called in Paris “du 
monde.” 

My stay in Paris has been most interesting and very full of 
interviews though not quite so overflawingly full as my last visit 
in May. I am off to Serbia next on the Oriental Express. Shall 
I confide in your ears that I wish I were going West instead of 
East again so that I might be getting nearer home, not farther 
away? I have been a little homesick in Paris, but, of course, 
homesickness is part of all foreign work. 

Dearest love from Kitty 

P.S. I gathered, though I may be wrong, that Monsieur Dufault 
is not Monsieur Boudreau’s favorite son-in-law. At any rate he 
has named his beloved police dog. Bob. Like Elise’, he pro¬ 
nounces it Bobe. 


Paris 

August 17, 1-92» 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Just a line to tell you that I have been to the cemetery where 
Phil is buried. The Red Cross made it very easy for me and 
even sent me there in a Red Cross car. I think I went more for 
Mrs. Hasting’s sake than for my own, for cemeteries and graves 
mean very little to me. The body that we leave behind seems 
so unimportant, and thinking about it in connection with a 
grave somehow takes away from my sure sense of a living spirit 
which can never die or be buried. 

I know, though, that Phil’s mother feels differently and that it 
will be a comfort to her that I took flowers to his grave espe¬ 
cially from her. I was glad that I could write her about the 
quiet, really lovely cemetery with its rows of well-cared-for 
graves and its atmosphere of peacefulness. 

I think I came away with a greater assurance of fulfilment 
for Phil than I had before. I am afraid that I have been thinking 
of him as having been snatched away from his life here too soon, 
but there are so many there who died as he did and I think he 
would be glad to be of their number. He had, you know, a 
rather unusually deep and conscious love of his country and I 
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am sure that he would rather have died serving it as a soldier 
than in any other way. 

We can both wait to be together again. I think the waiting is 
harder for me here than it is for him “there” because I am the 
one who is left and time means so much to us here on earth; but 
I have slowly learned to feel that I would rather be the one to 
suffer most. 

You are both so dear about Phil. We don’t talk about him 
much, but I am always sure that you realize how big a part of 
my life he still is and always will be. 

Your grateful 

Kitty 

I start East today on the Oriental Express. 


Belgrade 
August 23, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Here I am in the Balkans! They strike me as very Balkany and 
the last place in the world I ever expected to visit. My journey 
from Paris was long and interesting, indeed, at times I found 
it rather too interesting, for it seemed to be so very much mixed 
up with the death of King Peter. 

In the first place, the Oriental Express was thrown com¬ 
pletely off its schedule and even off its route by an accident, if 
accident it was, to a train just ahead of us, which crashed 
through a bridge, killing a number of people. This meant for 
the Oriental a long out-of-the-way detour, up through the moun¬ 
tains over grades never intended for a heavy trans-continental 
express. The Princess Helena, the old King’s daughter, and 
Prince Paule were on board until we reached the Serbian fron¬ 
tier where a special train met them. They were, of course, in 
the same box that we were in regard to the broken bridge, so 
their train crawled along after ours, catching up with us at each 
little station where we spent hours waiting for—we never knew 
what. All along the route, we could see Serbian soldiers lying, 
half hidden by the bushes beside the track, with tin hats on their 
heads and their guns pointed at the train. There must have been 
hundreds of them placed at regular intervals. It all seemed a 
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little sinister and I was not cheered by the thought of my 
arrival in Belgrade in what would probably be the middle of 
the night. 

We left Paris on Wednesday and it was two o’clock in the 
morning on Saturday when we finally reached Belgrade. I was 
the only passenger who got out and the platform was empty 
except for a small group of men in uniform waiting for the royal 
train. While I hesitated as to my next move, a man appeared 
and took me by the arm. “Come,” he said in very broken Eng¬ 
lish, “I take you.” He wore no uniform and he wore no Red 
Cross or Serbian Relief insignia and, though he did not have a 
bad face, what do I know of good or bad Serb faces? I could 
hear a train coming in and one of the officers waved violently 
for us to leave the platform at once. I said very slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly to my man who still held onto me as if I were likely to 
run away, that I would go to the waiting room and see if I could 
sit there until morning. 

“Why?” he asked, evidently greatly surprised at such a sugges¬ 
tion. 

“Because I do not know you,” said I, still more slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly. 

He said something in Serbian which I think Father, but not 
Mother, might have said in English under the same circum¬ 
stances, and began to search his pockets. 

“I forget,” he murmured, “Miss D- say I must not for¬ 

get,” and out of an inner pocket he pulled a letter in my hand¬ 
writing which I had sent from Paris to the chief nurse to arrange 
for my coming. He also gave me a note from her saying that she 
had come to the station at the usual hour for the arrival of the 
Oriental Express and had not been allowed to stay and could 
not get a permit to come back, but that the man she was sending 
was reliable and would take me to a safe hotel. 

With my heart at rest, therefore, I set out with him in a little 
horse-drawn open vehicle, rattling over the round cobblestones 
of an absolutely deserted Belgrade. We never met a single soul. 
After quite a long drive, we stopped at what did not look at all 
like a hotel but rather like one of the rooming houses on the 
districts at home. Here my companion got out and with much 
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pounding and shouting and stone-throwing at the windows, 
eventually succeeded in rousing the proprietor who was evi¬ 
dently a good sleeper and who came down half dressed and not 
at all glad to see me. 

Both men went to my room with me and my protector imme¬ 
diately went down on his hands and knees to look under the low 
bed. Then the two held a council of war in Serbian, after which 
they moved the bureau over to the door and my friend told me 
to shove it against it when they had gone out. He also told me 
to put the bowl and pitcher on the bureau, saying encourag¬ 
ingly, “He make noise if he fall down.” At the evident sugges¬ 
tion of the proprietor, he added that I must not go near the win¬ 
dow in the morning. When they departed, I reinforced the door 
barricade with the washstand and a chair, all the furniture 
except the bed, that the room afforded, after which I undressed 
to the extent of taking off my shoes and, to my surprise, went 
to sleep. 

The next morning the chief nurse came for me and with the 
courage born of daylight and rest, I was quite ashamed of hav¬ 
ing been frightened the night before, and wondered if the two 
men had not been trying to get a rise out of me with their furni¬ 
ture moving and their solemn faces. But I learned later that 
almost everyone in Belgrade was more or less frightened that 
week of the King’s funeral. There had been so many assassina¬ 
tions, and with all the various factions and the general unrest, 
no one knew what might happen and, of course, any uprising 
may take in a whole city. 

The new King who, as you know, is the second son—his older 
brother does not want to be a king and nobody seems to think 
he would make a good one—is not to be here for the funeral, 
being detained in Paris by an appendix operation!!! Those ex¬ 
clamation points do not imply any question of the new King’s 
personal courage. After his last attempted assassination, he rode 
right on at the head of his troops in the procession he was lead¬ 
ing, as if nothing had happened. The old King was apparently 
much beloved by his people. He went with them through all the 
horrors of the great Serbian retreat, walking, at seventy-five, or 
riding in an oxcart all the way over the mountains to the sea. 
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When the order went out that young boys might accompany the 
army, whole families went along too, besides thousands of others 
and when that great horde of people were at last able to embark 
—under fire, I believe—the present King was the last man to 
step aboard the last boat. 

I tell these tales as I hear them, often from those who have 
been eye witnesses of what I repeat but, of course, I have no way 
of verifying my information, and I do not pretend to have. What 
I say about nursing is, I think, founded on fact, as far as I am 
able with all the means in my power to ascertain facts, but take 
all else as just hearsay of a travelling daughter who repeats what¬ 
ever she hears that seems interesting. 

I have just returned from a day and night trip to one of the 
small villages where the nurses are working. We, the chief nurse 
and I, stayed at the local kafana or tavern, and never in all my 
days have I seen anything so primitive. I will spare you the 
details, but you might be interested in their bed-linen methods, 
Mother. Apparently clean sheets are strictly a matter of routine. 
They are changed at regular intervals, once a week or once a 
month, according to the standing and expense of the hotel or 
tavern and quite irrespective of the number of different people 
who may occupy the room during this time. Americans, rare 
birds in these parts, are considered very exigeant in regard to 
sheets, and as soon as we entered the door, the tavern keeper’s 
wife came running to show us those that she was about to put 
on our bed, pointing with pride to the nicely ironed crease 
down the center lest we miss this finishing touch. I was im¬ 
pressed, but Miss D-was not, and insisted on having the 

sheets spread out to their full length and breadth. I quickly saw 
the reason why, for spread out it was easy to see that though the 
crease and the hem had been ironed, nothing else had been done 
to them since, I should say, Mrs. Noah did her first washing in 
the ark. 

Under violent protest, which produced not the slightest effect 

on Miss D-, some clean, unironed ones made a reluctant 

appearance and were put on the bed under her vigilant eye. 
With a slight shake of the head, she warned me not to laugh, 
and I didn’t, for I could see that to procure even a modicum of 
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decent cleanliness in rural Serbia is no laughing matter, and 
all would be lost if our efforts were turned into a joke. 

August 22, 1921 

I have been writing this, like so many of my letters at intervals 
and this is the day of the King’s funeral. I have seen nothing of 
it for we are more or less incarcerated, and cannot go out of the 
house. Nobody is allowed on the streets nor at an open window, 
nor can anyone enter or leave the city. There are other restric¬ 
tions which do not apply to us but we are very conscious of the 
nervous tension which pervades everything. 

Miss D-and I are off tomorrow for a week’s trip by auto¬ 

mobile to visit the nurses in the little mountain villages where 
they are working, then on to Serajevo, of tragic memory, where 
I am to meet a car sent there to take me into Montenegro. 

More about Serbia in my next. 

Love, 

Kitty 


A small mountain 
village in western 
Serbia 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Before I become involved in the daily happenings of my 
travels, let me try to give you some idea of the public health 
nursing work in Serbia. 

To begin with, it is not being done by the Red Cross but by 
another American organization, the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association, which is an adjunct of the Serbian Relief Commis¬ 
sion. The nursing work, however, is subsidized by the Red Cross 
and the nurses are Red Cross nurses. The work differs from that 
of other countries in a few particulars—only rural communities 
are served, and although special emphasis is placed upon the 
care of children, the dispensaries are open to adults as well, and 
a few hospital beds are provided for both children and grown¬ 
ups. 

Health centers have been established in ten villages, most of 
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them in the mountains, and at each center are two American 
nurses, living together in small peasant houses which have been 
whitewashed in pretty colors inside and out. It is in one of these 
little houses that I am writing this letter. Of the two nurses who 
staff each center, one is in charge of the dispensary, the other 
takes care of the health work in the schools and makes the 
home visits. The home visiting covers a wide area for the dis¬ 
pensaries serve the whole countryside including many tiny 
hamlets. 

The nurses work under local Serbian doctors but an Ameri¬ 
can doctor is in general charge of a certain number of stations 
within his okrug. The arrangement for supervision is excellent. 
In addition to the routine visits of the regional doctor, each 
station receives monthly visits from the chief medical adviser, 
the chief nurse and the business manager of the commission, 
all of whom have their headquarters in Belgrade. Every station 
has its interpreter, usually a young man, and the commission 
has been bright enough to provide for the services of a woman 
to cook for the nurses and to keep their little houses clean. This 
is wise for Serbian home visiting is a tiring affair, involving long 
mountain walks or rough riding in a Kola, (oxcart), many hours 
of travel often being necessary for a single visit. 

All the nurses are busy, each station averaging four or five 
hundred patients a month and perhaps fifty home visits, and 
to a varying degree the work is good. Here, however, as every¬ 
where else, the question of its future arises. An effort is being 
made to teach Serbian girls the rudiments of health work, and 
two of these girls, called probationers, are assigned to each sta¬ 
tion with the hope that some of them may prove of the right 
type and become sufficiently interested to enter the new nursing 
school just being started in Belgrade under British auspices. If 
this proves to be the case there is, of course, a future for public 
health nursing of some sort in Serbia, for the people themselves 
are eager for what the nurses are doing for them and their chil¬ 
dren. This is especially trite of the men. 

Given an ideal staff and an ideal group of local doctors, such 
as I fear only heaven will ever provide in any country, the Ser¬ 
bian work, as organized, would be remarkably good, for it is well 
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planned and carefully supervised. I have learned a lot from 
seeing it. 

Later. 

I have been writing this after supper and I was interrupted 
here by a commotion outside. A man was going through the 
village street ringing a big dinner bell and the people were 
pouring out of their houses to join him. Our interpreter, a 
nice young Serb from Belgrade, hurried in to tell us to come 
out too, for news of some sort concerning the village was about 
to be announced. The bell ringer continued to ring his bell un¬ 
til everyone was there, then he spoke with great dignity and 
fervor. Our interpreter stood beside us and repeated in English 
all that he said. He began very seriously by saying that disgrace 
had fallen upon the village; that as many knew, in gratitude 
for the great kindness of the American nurses, one of the vil¬ 
lagers—naming him—had raised a young pig and presented it 
to Miss Tomkins, the nurse who had cared for his sick child. 
A few days before this, the pig had disappeared and, incredible 
as it seemed, there was reason to believe that it had been stolen. 
He went on to speak about the kindness of “that great country, 
the United States of America,” in sending aid to Serbia in her 
hour of need, and with real feeling he enlarged upon his shame 
at what had happened. He was so earnest that I began to feel 
that the loss of the little pig was taking on the magnitude of a 
major international incident. His final words were impressive, 
“This stain upon our honor can only be removed by the prompt 
return of that which was stolen. I will wait here, we will all wait 
here, until the pig is returned/’ 

When he stopped everyone began to talk and look toward a 
tall, thin young man who seemed very uncomfortable and finally 
slipped away. In a few moments the sound of a shrill squealing 
rose above the din of the excited conversation and the young 
man returned, led by a tiny little pig with a string tied to his 
hind leg, the pig lustily objecting to the prominence into which 
he was being forced. The young man handed the string to Miss 
Tomkins and we went home, the pig leading the way and still 
objecting vigorously. Pleased as Miss Tomkins was by the 
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thought which prompted the gift, I think she wished that it 
might have taken some other form, for she is a city girl from 
Philadelphia and knows nothing whatever about pigs. To be 
frank, I think the disgrace to the village of its theft was borne 
by her with something more than fortitude. The rest of our 
evening was rather restless because the little pig did not like to 
stay all by himself in the pen which his donor had built for him, 
and was so vocal about it that we had to take him into the house 
where he settled down quite happily and went to sleep. 

“Oh dear,” said Miss Tomkins, a lover of animals, “how sweet 
he is! I know I shall get fond of him and when he grows up, 
they’ll expect me to kill him and eat him and their feelings will 
be hurt if I don’t.” 

I almost got into trouble in one of the houses yesterday. I 
went with Miss Tomkins to see a sick baby. There was no furni¬ 
ture whatever in the house, just mats to sit on and to sleep on 
at night, and the fire where the dinner was being cooked was 
built in the middle of the dirt floor. The sick baby, however, 
was very well off in a nice little home-made hammock. The 
father was there wearing a most beautifully embroidered white 
smock. I examined the intricate pattern and asked by signs if 
the wife made it. She nodded and I easily made her understand 
that I thought she had done a wonderful piece of work. This 
angered the husband, who kept pointing to himself as the owner 
of the smock, but I was stupid and continued to praise the wife. 
Finally he struck her and made her go away, and Miss Tomkins 
told me afterward, what, of course, I saw for myself, that my 
approach was all wrong and that I should have shown the man 
how wonderful I thought he was to have selected a wife capable 
of such fine embroidery. Then all would have been well for he 
would have been pleased and so would she, for she would have 
known quite well how to tuck away the little compliment with¬ 
out seeming conscious of having received it. 

Father darling, have you ever met a man like that in our own 
country? Perhaps you wouldn’t recognize him if you did, but 
Mother would. 

It is the Serbian men, not the women, of the villages who are 
usually most interested in what the nurses are doing for their 
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families. In a village I visited the other day, the nurses had 
planned a baby show with prizes for the healthiest children, and 
the men ran it most successfully acting, with the help of the doc¬ 
tor and nurses, as judges and making very good ones, I was told. 

A Serbian village bride still goes to her husband’s home riding 
in an oxcart, sitting on top of her trousseau and all the other 
possessions which she takes with her. The higher she sits, of 
course, the greater the demonstration of her wealth and impor¬ 
tance. I am sorry to say that it has become the custom to increase 
this effect by piling straw underneath the possessions to make 
her ride higher—the idea being that a bride brings to her new 
home all that she, herself, will ever need and that for the rest 
of her life she expects to work only for her husband and chil¬ 
dren. 

One other piece of important information before I stop. I 
have had a shower bath right in the middle of Serbia! Miss 
Tomkins has erected, or caused to be erected, a little bath house 
in the yard. It is just big enough to stand up in, and in the roof 
there is a kind of wooden funnel, the end which goes into the 
house fitted with a piece of tin perforated with holes. Each 
bather requires two attendants, one to stand on a ladder outside 
to pour the water through the funnel, the other to run back and 
forth from the kitchen with pitchers of hot water to be handed 
up to the pourer. When I emerged, feeling like a two-year-old, 
I took my turn on the ladder and also in serving the server, and 
by supper time we were all of us clean and happy. 

Only two more days and one more village to visit before I 
go on to Bosnia to be left at Serajevo until called for and taken 
over the mountains to Montenegro, a wonderful trip, I believe. 

I am ashamed that I have not even mentioned the glory of 
the mountain scenery we have been driving through. It is be¬ 
yond words beautiful, but we have gone along at what seemed 
like such breakneck speed in our ramshackle old Ford that I 
have usually shut my eyes, fearing instant death on each of the 
hairpin curves where the best views are to be seen. As a matter 
of routine, we stuff our hats with newspapers to soften the blows 
when our heads strike the top of the car at every bounce. You 
see, unlike most of the other countries poor Serbia has had no 
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prisoners of war to keep her roads mended, and I should call 
most of the ones I have travelled on impassable if I had not so 
often come safely out at the other end of the worst of them. 
We carry our gasoline with us in great cans which bounce about 
the car just as we do ourselves. Sometimes a road really is im¬ 
passable because a bridge is down, and this may mean a three 
days’ detour to get across the river at another point. One river 
we crossed with the right hand wheels of the car in one rowboat 
and the left hand wheels in another. The boats were kept the 
right distance apart by four men, one in the bow and one in the 
stern of each boat, holding us steady by two extended oars, the 
ends of which they grasped with both hands. We sat in the car 
and thanked our blessed stars that we both knew how to swim. 

Dearest love from 

Kitty 

Belgrade 

September 4, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

I have had a horrid time since I wrote you last. There is noth¬ 
ing to worry about now but I have been quite sick with one of 
those wretched Balkan diseases to which everyone seems to suc¬ 
cumb sooner or later, and which is so devastating to one’s 
strength of body and mind. I was taken ill in one of the little 
mountain villages the day before I was to go to Serajevo on my 
way to Montenegro. Our trip has been absorbingly interesting 
but really very hard, with long runs over indescribably bad 
roads, and nights spent in the small kafanas which are even 
worse than the roads. In these taverns there are usually several 
beds in a room and if an empty one is allowed to remain, a per¬ 
fect stranger, man or woman, is likely to be put into it before 
morning. Nobody “goes to bed” in these regions, they just lie 
down when they get sleepy. The night that I was sickest, a man 
killed a pig at four o’clock in the morning just under my ground 
floor window. I could have touched the poor thing from my 
bed. 

This kind of travel requires health. It is too hard if one is ill, 

so instead of trying to push on to Bosnia where Miss D- 
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would have had to leave me at Serajevo, I decided that as he 
who fights and runs away, may live to fight another day, it 
would be the better part of valor to return to Belgrade and get 
well. Here I am, therefore, almost myself again, spending my 
days in the garden of the Serbian Relief personnel house where 
the commissioner is insisting that I take my meals. I cannot say 
that the three-day trip back to Belgrade was easy, but perhaps 
fortunately for me, I was too ill to try to save anybody trouble, 
so I gratefully accepted every sacrifice made for my comfort 

even to the point of allowing Miss D- to put me into her 

own bed in her room here in Belgrade while she slept on a 
horrid little cot herself. 

It was quite a relief to find a Paris telegram from the chief 
commissioner asking me to be sure to go to Constantinople as 
he wanted a report on the nursing situation at the American 
Hospital there. Accordingly I am going to give up the hard trip 
to Montenegro and Albania for the present and start for Con¬ 
stantinople as soon as I am a little stronger. Constantinople 
will be easy, for I can go on the Oriental Express, practically 
from door to door in thirty-six hours, and I can stay in the 
nurses’ home or at the hospital where my work will be. From 
Constantinople I expect to go to Greece, and there I am to see 
the Queen who, I am told, wants to talk with me about the ex¬ 
cellent American child welfare work that is being done in 
Athens, and in which she is greatly interested. I must find out 
how one talks to a queen; I wouldn’t want to disgrace you. 

I have seen very little of Belgrade for no nurses are working 
here, but what I have seen strikes me as forlorn. The water 
works were pretty much destroyed and the Austrians, when they 
left, took with them the maps which showed where the big mains 
ran. As a result many of the mains are still unmended and water 
is so scarce, that only a few hours a day are allotted to each 
section of the city for its use. The hours for the building where 

I am sharing Miss D-’s room are from 10:30 p.m. to 3:00 a.m. 

This does not mean running water of course. We have to go 
down to the courtyard and wait our turn to draw it from a 
spigot into a pail which we must carry upstairs ourselves. 

One of the pleasant features of life at the personnel house 
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in Belgrade is the tea hour in the garden. As the men and 
women of the commission and occasionally others who are in 
Serbia for one reason or another wander in, there is sure to be 
interesting talk.'The tone is set by the commissioner and con¬ 
versation here never degenerates into gossip which is so apt 
to be the case when a small group of foreigners is segregated 
abroad. 

I will send a cable from Constantinople, so you will know that 
I am all right before you read this tale of woe. I can’t go any 
farther east than my next trip will take me without falling out 
of Europe into Asia, and I only bargained for Europe. 

Love, from 

Kitty 

Constantinople 
September g, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

Think of my being at the "Port!” The farthest east I shall 
ever get I imagine, and at the moment I am inclined to think 
that it is quite far enough. I am staying at the American Hos¬ 
pital in a nice big room which I have all to myself. One corner 
of it seems to have suffered as a casualty of war but that corner 
is neatly roped off so that I cannot fall out. The hospital is in 
old Stamboul, and as I write the hour for prayer is being called 
from all the minarets of the city. 

Yesterday I was given a diplomatic permit which admitted me 
to the Sultan’s palace to see the Sultan go to the mosque to 
pray. It was a function, with a mounted guard accompanying 
him, but to me it was a sad one for the poor man looked so 
sick and worn that my heart ached for him. There were six or 
seven other foreigners there and I had a feeling that we were 
very closely watched, though everyone was most polite. During 
the hour that the Sultan was at the mosque, coffee was served 
and cigarettes passed around. 

I am afraid that my plan of going from here to Greece is likely 
to be interfered with by the Turkish-Greek falling out, for the 
trains have been taken off and boats are very, very far between. 
Here fighting is going on just outside the Allied Control area, 
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and with the wind in the right direction, the guns can be heard 
quite plainly. World peace does not seem as near as it did at 
home. 

I have now seen five European schools of nursing, either in 
action or in the making: at Warsaw, Posen, Prague, Belgrade 
and Constantinople. All except one of these, that in Belgrade, 
are outgrowths of American initiative and financial assistance. 
It is interesting to me that in all of these schools some form of 
undergraduate training in public health nursing is planned, in 
spite of the difficulty of developing a suitable practice field for 
the students. Basic nursing education is not, as you know, my 
line but I am greatly interested because I believe that it is 
through assistance in the formation of such schools as these, that 
we can be most helpful to the progress of nursing in a foreign 
country. I realize, however, what a tremendous undertaking the 
establishment of a nursing school is when it must be started 
from scratch. There are so many difficulties, some of them fun¬ 
damental and common to all, some of them peculiarly local 
but none the less troublesome on that account. 

My future plans are uncertain. I have not quite given up 
Greece, but prospects do not look bright. It would save me a 
lot of trouble if all the nations liked each other. 

Love from 

Kitty 

Constantinople 
September 10, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

All plans have changed since I wrote you yesterday. This 
cablegram has just come from headquarters in Washington: 
“Desire Kent return at once for important meeting in Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio.” and with it another from the Paris office saying 
that a sailing is possible on the 21st. I think I can just make 
it if my visas and permits can be hurried through. To get from 
Constantinople to Paris, it is necessary to have visas from the 
American, the Bulgarian, the Greek, the Serbian, the Italian 
and the French consulates, and in addition, permits to leave 
Constantinople from Turkey, France, England and Italy—the 
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Allied Control Commission. Isn’t it wonderful that all those 
countries should be so interested in me. Perhaps this is the inter¬ 
nationalism we have been talking so much about! 1 

Hastily, 

Kitty 

Paris 

September 25, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

The Red Cross in Constantinople performed a miracle in get¬ 
ting me in record time, my six visas and my four official permits 
to leave Turkey, and I took the Monday Oriental Express from 
Constantinople—a through carriage all the way—and reached 
Paris on Friday. A most comfortable trip with food getting bet¬ 
ter and more suitable for my afflicted insides with each west¬ 
ward mile. It was the easiest and least eventful of all my jour¬ 
neys, but I arrived a little done up. I consulted a doctor versed 
in these Balkan difficulties and he said with rest and the right 
treatment in a hospital I would soon be all right, but that these 
things hit hard and one might as well make a bow to their per¬ 
sistency in the beginning. He further said that I must on no 
account consider the immediate ocean voyage or the rush 
across the country to Ohio after I landed in New York. I there¬ 
fore gave up my passage on the 21st to the consternation of 
the Red Crossers who had secured it for me, and will await my 
luck for another. I am in my second week at the hospital now, 
and I know that I am better for I am bored to extinction. At 
first I was so pleased and excited by my fresh, clean bed, my 
pretty room with no roommates, the view of the garden from 
my window, and above all the happy fact that I did not have to 
move on the next day, that I had no time to be bored. Now, 
with base ingratitude for my blessings, I am beginning to take 
all these joys for granted and the days seem longer. 

The Red Cross people here in Paris have been perfect lambs, 
sending me a stenographer every day so that I could finish my 
report and the little pamphlet on public health nursing that 
they have asked for, and I have also had some interesting call¬ 
ers, mostly Red Cross men who want last minute information 
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about the countries I have just visited. I receive them all in my 
best professional manner, dressed in one of the new Paris night¬ 
gowns and the pink bed-jacket with which I thoughtfully pro¬ 
vided myself before I came into the hospital. At one of these 
interviews, by the way, I was offered an interesting and quite 
important European nursing position, which you will be glad 
to hear that I refused for the same reasons that I refused a 
somewhat similar one two years ago. 

I will cable my sailing date when I know it. Don’t expect an 
invalid back. I am leaving the hospital a brand new woman. 1 
shall have to go to Washington to make my various reports 
before I go home, but I will write you once more from the 
steamer. 

Love and goodbye for only a little longer. 

Kitty 

Nearing New York 
October 3, 1921 

Dear Father and Mother: 

We dock early tomorrow morning, and my visit to Washing¬ 
ton will be brief, so prepare the fatted calf for the end of the 
week. 

In his last letter Father asks for my general impressions of the 
American nursing work that I was sent to Europe to study. I will 
try to give them to him in as broad an outline as possible. 

In the first place I must say that I did not see all the Ameri¬ 
can work that is being done in Europe for, owing to my illness, 
I did not get to Albania and Montenegro, and war conditions 
forced me to give up Greece. I have, however, been to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Latvia and Serbia and also to Vienna and Con¬ 
stantinople and I have paid brief visits to nursing centers in 
France and England. 

May I refresh your memory with a word about past history? 
You may remember that during and immediately after the war, 
the American Red Cross inaugurated in most of the countries 
in Europe, more or less extensive programs of material relief. 
When, in 1920 and ’si, the major part of this work was termi¬ 
nated, the Red Cross offered to those countries desiring it, help 
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in establishing child health work of a type which has proved 
successful in America. 

The offer was accepted by many of the countries and to them 
American personnel was assigned. A number of difficulties be¬ 
came evident at once. The new program replaced an infinitely 
simpler and more popular program of emergency relief. To 
some of the countries, brought by war and suffering to an easy 
acceptance of material assistance, such an adjustment of policy 
is not easily understood. Then, in a number of instances, the 
personnel for the new program was not changed. In conse¬ 
quence, men and women who came over for something quite 
different are now trying to do a piece of highly specialized health 
work for which they have not been trained, and the gallant spirit 
with which they attack the new task is not an adequate substi¬ 
tute for the specialized knowledge required. 

I am wondering, too, whether in planning to build our con¬ 
structive work on an American conception of the value of local 
committees, we may not have made a mistake in ascribing to the 
members of these foreign committees a feeling of community 
responsibility for community welfare as it exists at home. Altru¬ 
ism does not always take this form in other countries. It may 
take another form, and a committee of what we call the repre¬ 
sentative people of a community, the members of which gain 
nothing personally from the proposed activity, is not always as 
familiar as it is with us. 

Also, I think we have been trying to do the impossible as far 
as the question of time goes, for we have attempted to produce 
quickly a type of health work which has been of slow growth 
in our own country. Furthermore the health programs in all 
these European countries are more or less based on what, in 
America, is called a public health nurse in spite of the fact 
that none of the countries possess her exact prototype. In Amer¬ 
ica, years of training, education and discipline have gone into 
the making of such a nurse, but in Europe we are endeavoring 
to produce “something almost as good” in a few months. 

One element of the situation impresses me, and that is the 
amount of artificial stimulation required to arouse and keep 
going anything like a sustained interest among the Europeans 
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with whom we have been working. Though wise stimulation 
has its place, it is only of value if it can ultimately be with¬ 
drawn. I suppose the readiness of the various countries to re¬ 
ceive and use the help we have offered them is the gauge by 
which we should determine the success or failure of our efforts. 
Some of our demonstrations have served their purpose in that 
they have been closely and intelligently followed by those likely 
to profit by the object lesson. Others have failed because no 
such intelligent observation could be secured. 

There are many international nursing relationships in which 
I whole-heartedly believe. I question, however, the possibility 
of doing a good job in a short time in any type of work which, 
like nursing, involves changes of national attitudes, and I ques¬ 
tion, as I did in Italy, the desirability of trying to superimpose 
American nursing methods on any country or any people. 

Don’t forget that in expressing these opinions, I am not talk¬ 
ing about the relief work undertaken as an emergency measure 
during and right after the war. That belongs in a totally differ¬ 
ent category, and I am quite sure that the great number of dig¬ 
nified, well educated American nurses who have surged through 
war-torn Europe, doing their best to relieve suffering and dis¬ 
tress, have played an important part in breaking down Euro¬ 
pean prejudice against trained nurses both in the medical pro¬ 
fession and among the laity. 

In my report I have made a few suggestions for the future, 
but as I don’t know at all whether they will be acceptable to the 
Red Cross I will not trouble you with them now. 

In this, my last letter, I do want to tell you both, how much 
I appreciate the wonderful sporting spirit you have shown to¬ 
ward this trip of mine. It is only to a pair of sporting parents 
like you that a daughter could possibly write the kind of dead 
honest letters that I have been sending you—letters without a 
touch of that watch-your-step-you-may-worry-them attitude 
which so shuts off spontaneous intercourse between the genera¬ 
tions. Is it because you married young that you are so under¬ 
standing, or because Bob and I brought you up right? 

I was counting upon the spirited action of the October North 
Atlantic waves to cast an aura of seasicky delicacy about me 
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which might satisfactorily explain my not hastening home in 
time for the Columbus meeting, but alas the crossing has been 
unusually smooth. I have lost over twenty pounds, but the pow¬ 
ers that be in Washington may not recognize that fact and I am 
putting them on hand over fist now that I can eat again. 

Dearest love, and think of putting a three cent U.S.A. post¬ 
age stamp on this letter! Think of it! Think of it! 

Kitty 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


-* 


Thus times do shift,—each thing his turn does hold: 
New things succeed, as former things grow old. 

ROBERT HERRICK. 


P ERFECT nonsense, Kitty, what do your mother and I want 
with a golden wedding performance? She is golden enough 
for me and I’m golden enough for her. Forget it, my dear, for¬ 
get it.” 

“But, Father, I don’t mean anything uncomfortable or elabo¬ 
rate. Just a few of your friends coming in to see you and one 
or two from away staying in the house. It wouldn’t be any 
trouble to you and Mother. I could have sprung it on you as a 
surprise party, but I thought you would rather know about it.” 

Mr. Kent fairly snorted. “Surprise party indeed! If you had 
sprung a surprise of that sort on us, I should have refused to 
come downstairs and so would your mother. I’m sure. As if any¬ 
body but ourselves cared a hang whether we have been married 
fifty years or one year. Just a bid to make people give me a gold 
cigarette case, and your mother a gold breast pin, when I don’t 
smoke ’em and she doesn’t wear ’em. No you don’t, Kitty, your 
mother would hate it just as much as I should, wouldn’t you, 
Kathie?” 

Katharine looked helplessly at her mother who had been a 
smiling, but silent, listener to the foregoing conversation. “I 
am sure,” she said, “that we could get round the difficulty of 
the cigarette case and the breast pin, as you call it, John, and I 
think you would enjoy the little celebration if you would allow 
Kitty to go ahead with it.” 

Mr. Kent, having had time to get used to the idea, lowered 
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his defences slightly, merely saying gloomily, “The whole town 
trapesing through the house to say how well preserved we are 
for seventy-five.” 

His wife and daughter laughed, knowing that the day was 
won. It always was, Katharine found, when her mother took a 
hand, for Mrs. Kent never wasted ammunition on a foe too 
far removed to be hit. She waited, like the brave men of Bunker 
Hill, until the whites of the eyes of her husband’s opposition 
were visible; in other words, until the first blow-out of this oppo¬ 
sition had spent itself. 

“Why don’t you let Kitty tell you her plans, John?” she now 
asked. “If you don’t like them, we will drop the whole matter 
entirely.” 

Mr. Kent got slowly out of his chair to hand Katharine a box 
of candy quite within her reach on a nearby table. She under¬ 
stood the gesture and dropped a kiss on the hand that held the 
box, but she wisely refrained from any allusion to a possible 
capitulation. Instead she said in a conciliatory voice, “This is 
what I thought of, Father—a little family affair, not confined 
to your friends or Mother’s, but some of mine and some of Bob’s 
and filise’s, and I thought we might even let the children bring 
a child apiece.” 

As this statement was received with apparent approbation, 
Katharine felt encouraged to go on. “I’d like to have Jane Mc¬ 
Bride—Jane Dunlop, you know.” 

“Are you going to have people staying in the house?” Mr. 
Kent interrupted. 

Katharine plunged. “Yes, I thought of four. All of them 
friends who care about us.” She waited, hoping for a question 
and counting on her father’s desire to know the worst. She did 
not count in vain. 

“For pity’s sake, Kitty, tell a coherent story. Where in heaven’s 
name are all these people going to sleep, and who are they?” 

“Jane will come alone, for I know her husband can’t leave 
his practice, then I thought we’d ask the two Waldrons and Miss 
Thomas.” 

Mr. Kent unbent a little but avoided undue enthusiasm. 
“They won’t come, Kitty. You don’t seem to realize that David 
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Waldron is seventy-five years old and Helen isn’t much younger. 
I don’t know about Miss Thomas but she’s no chicken to be 
running around the country all by herself. They won’t any of 
them think of coming.” 

Katharine laughed. “Father, how in the world you ever won 
a case in court, I can’t imagine. You make no deductions from 
known facts. You know as well as I do that you are seventy-five 
yourself and that only a few weeks ago you capered off to the 
Bar Association meeting in Minneapolis and had the strength 
when you got there to read a much commended paper. I know 
too, and so do you, that on his seventy-fifth birthday the Ameri¬ 
can Public Health Association gave a big dinner in New York 
for Dr. Waldron, and you told me yourself that he was the belle 
of the ball and was so pleased and stimulated by all the speeches 
about him that he sat up until nearly morning reminiscing with 
his young contemporaries. Furthermore we both know that Mrs. 
Waldron goes everywhere that he does. Of course Miss Thomas 
may not come, but I am sure that she will if she can, and in her 
last letter she told me that she was perfectly certain that she was 
going to live forever because she has pulled through so many 
illnesses feeling younger and stronger after each one.” 

“Where would you put them all? You mustn’t turn my study 
into a bedroom. I won’t have it.” 

Katharine started to say something about the absurdity of 
such a proposition but again Mrs. Kent took a hand. “Kitty has 
worked that out very nicely, John. She will take Jane Dunlop 
into her own room. Miss Thomas can have Bob’s old room and 
that leaves the guest room with its grand new bathroom for the 
Waldrons. Nothing simpler, and your study won’t be disturbed 
in any way. We won’t even put the punch bowl in there.” 

“Punch!” ejaculated her husband indignantly. “Don’t call 
that fruity, lemonadey stuff punch to me, Kathie. What kind 
of a celebration can a man have on his wedding anniversary 
under the eighteenth amendment. I’d like to know?” But before 
he had time to think up another grievance, his wife turned on 
the radio with one of his favorite programs, and peace reigned. 

The invitations to the four friends who were to stay in the 
house received flattering prompt replies. Indeed Dr. Waldron 
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telegraphed his answer. “Of course we’ll come. Helen out now 
buying new dress for the occasion. Telegraph if there is to be 
a dance in the evening.” Miss Thomas, though less facetious, 
seemed equally glad to accept, and Jane assured Katharine that 
nothing short of measles, mumps or scarlet fever would keep her 
away. 

The golden wedding day, a late Saturday in May, dawned 
clear and lovely, its young spring beauty touched lightly by the 
more mellow promise of early summer. Mr. Kent, who by this 
time was totally unaware that the whole affair had not been his 
own idea, was in high feather. In honor of the day, and to please 
her husband, Mrs. Kent had ordered what she called a gay nine¬ 
ties breakfast. Somewhat apologetically she assured her guests 
that no one need feel obliged to eat it all, a permission univer¬ 
sally disregarded. Indeed, starting with strawberries and cream, 
the whole family manfully pursued its way through oatmeal and 
broiled chicken, French fried potatoes and muffins, to end up 
with waffles and maple syrup, the whole, of course, accompanied 
by numerous cups of coffee. When the meal was at last over, Mr. 
Kent announced that he was still hungry, a general point of view 
upheld by Jane, but Katharine noticed that Miss Thomas and 
the Waldrons instantly sought large rocking chairs on the piazza 
where, with papers and books in their hands, they apparently 
gave themselves up to what the doctor called meditation, an 
act, he said, always better performed with closed eyes. 

“I verily believe,” Katharine told her mother afterward, “that 
the origin of those big breakfasts was to keep guests in a state 
of apathy half the day so that there need be no trouble about 
entertaining them.” 

The afternoon reception was a great success. Katharine and 
her mother had kept it simple and Bob’s three children with 
their little friends lent a homelike atmosphere. To be sure, Mr. 
Kent had been able to say a much enjoyed “I told you so” when¬ 
ever he encountered Katharine, for so many uninvited guests 
dropped in “just for a hand shake,” that she could not be thank¬ 
ful enough that she had followed her Another’s advice and or¬ 
dered almost twice as much food as she herself had thought 
necessary. 
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By six o’clock all but the more intimate friends had gone. 
These gathered around Mr. and Mrs. Kent and after an amus¬ 
ing, but rather touching little speech by a member of his law 
firm, Mr. Kent was presented with a set of English pipes, care- 
‘ fully selected by one of his pipe-loving intimates, and Mrs. Kent 
with a dozen monogrammed handkerchiefs. 

“Knowing your aversion to gold articles,” the speaker said, 
“we restrained our desire to give you each an eighteen-carat gold 
rocking chair for the enjoyment of your old age, but we had to 
do something with the wholly unsolicited money that kept pour¬ 
ing in from your friends so we sent it to the Legal Aid Society in 
appreciation of what you and your family have done for East- 
minster.” 

There was a pause before Mr. Kent rose slowly to his feet. 
Always a ready speaker and usually a humorous one, his friends 
were surprised at the silence that followed and at the deeply 
moved expression of his face, but when he spoke his voice was 
well under control. “My friends,” he said, “I will not try to 
make a speech. I will only say that I thank God very humbly and 
very gratefully for these fifty years of a perfectly happy marriage. 
I thank Him for my dear wife and for our children and grand¬ 
children and for you, our faithful friends, who have stood by us 
through all the ups and downs of our long life.” 

He was about to say more but the short pause which followed 
these words was broken by the high, piping voice of little 
Annette, Bob’s youngest. She spoke indignantly with a child’s 
quick perception and resentment of grown-up emotion. “Why 
doesn’t Grandpa laugh? He always laughs and makes us laugh. 
Why doesn’t he?” 

Bob took her by the hand. “I know something that will make 
Grandpa laugh. Come let’s ask him if he has found another 
present hidden away in one of his lovely new pipes?” 

Investigation by Annette’s tiny forefinger discovered in the 
bowl of the smallest pipe a piece of folded paper. It proved to 
be a receipt from the Legal Aid Society of Eastminster for a 
sum of money to be used for the establishment of a special fund 
to be named “The John and Katharine Kent Fund.” With one 
quick glance at the amount, Mr. Kent threw up his hands. 
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“Talk about gold rocking chairs, you could have bought solid 
gold furniture for the entire house including the laundry and 
cellar with this. Look Kathie, look Bob,” he cried delightedly. 

Little Annette shared his joy. “Look,” she too shouted, “I 
found something in Grandpa’s littlest pipe that made him 
laugh. Come, everybody. I did it, I did it.” 

£lise picked her up. “Mon p£re,” she asked laughing. “When 
does a humble spirit begin to come in the little boys and the 
little girls of America?” 

Mr. Kent shook his head. “I don’t know about the French 
half of this specimen,” he said laughing too, “I do know some¬ 
thing about the American half. You should have chosen a differ¬ 
ent husband, my dear, if it is a humble spirit you are after in 
your female progeny,” and he glanced meaningly at his wife 
and daughter who at the moment were apparently insisting that 
Bob do something about which he was unsuccessfully protest¬ 
ing. 

By seven o’clock the last guest had departed. “An hour for 
rest.” Mrs. Kent announced. “Come down at eight in your most 
comfortable clothes and we’ll have an every-thing-on-the-table 
supper. John is going to do us one of his concoctions on the 
blazer.” 

It was a jolly meal with Bob and filise staying on for it. They 
had an evening engagement but, as Katharine said, both of them 
were needed to see her father through his cooking orgy, for 
not even the head chef at Buckingham Palace on a gala night 
required so much waiting on as Mr. Kent when officiating at 
the blazer. 

Dr. Waldron made a great hit with his host by the production 
of a bottle of choice champagne. “It is pre-prohibition,” he said, 
“and the last of my lot. I have saved it all these weary years for 
the celebration of our own golden wedding but, as Helen says, 
the ban is sure to be off before that event which isn’t for another 
three years, so what more appropriate than the present joyous 
occasion? Draw the cork, Bob, and for pity’s sake make it pop 
loud. I long to hear that good old sound again.” 

Bob performed his mission successfully and Dr. Waldron rose, 
glass in hand. To everyone’s surprise he turned, not toward 
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the avowed hero and heroine of the day, but toward Katharine. 

“A little bird has told me,” he began with a glance at Mrs. 
Kent, “that this is a double anniversary in the Kent family. We 
celebrate today, not only the fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
John Kent and his wife but also the thirtieth anniversary of 
Kitty’s entry into the nursing profession, for it was thirty years 
ago today that she went to the hospital to begin her nurse’s 
training. During these thirty years great strides have been made 
in all nursing and particularly in public health nursing. It is to 
Kitty and to others like her that we owe this great advance, for 
neither she nor her co-workers have ever been satisfied with past 
achievement but have always been ready to press forward to 
better things ahead. He raised his glass. “To Katharine Kent, 
a fine public health nurse, a courageous woman and for many 
years my dear friend.” 

As the little group around the table rose to respond, Kath¬ 
arine sat still, too overcome to speak. Then she sprang to her 
feet, the color coming and going in her cheeks, her eyes spar¬ 
kling. “To the future,” she cried, “to the future and to all who 
have worked, who are working and who will work to bring 
health to every part of the world.” 

As she sat down, the somewhat embarrassed silence which is 
apt to follow such moments was broken by Miss Thomas’ quiet 
voice. “Kitty is right, it is toward the future that we must all 
be looking. Past achievement counts tremendously, but a house 
that never gets beyond its foundations is not very satisfactory, 
no matter how firm and solid that foundation may be, nor does 
it fulfil its destiny.” She looked thoughtfully across the table at 
Katharine, then continued, “On the thirty years of such work as 
Kitty has done, a woman might build almost anything, and I 
believe that, fine though that work has been, it is in the ripeness 
of her maturity and experience that Katharine Kent will build 
that more ‘stately mansion’ of which her soul is capable.” 

During the pause that followed, Mrs. Kent searched quite 
unsuccessfully for her handkerchief. Miss Thomas supplied her 
need beneath the table, then smiling at Dr. Waldron she held 
up her glass, saying lightly, “This really is pre-prohibition I 
hope, David. I have been a rigid law-keeper all this time. I don’t 
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want to join the ranks of the law-breakers at what looks like 
the very end of the experiment.” 

Dr. Waldron groaned in a way that had become amusingly 
familiar to Katharine. “Is that my reward for years of law-abid¬ 
ing discomfort and self-denial—the distrust of one of my oldest 
and best friends? I never believed that the eighteenth amend¬ 
ment would work, but I’d have you know that I thought it was 
up to me to keep the law just the same. Drink your wine in 
peace, oh most distrustful of women. It is pre-prohibition.” 

Bob laughed and opened his mouth to speak, but Katharine 
pinched his knee under the table guessing that he was about to 
mention government restrictions on the transportation of 
alcohol. “Don’t,” she whispered. “That’s only the letter of the 
law, and anyway they’ve begun to drink it.” Bob grinned, but 
desisted. 

Dr. Waldron turned to her. “From the public health nurse’s 
experiences, Kitty, how have you found that prohibition works 
out with the rank and file? I think Nora Thomas’ suspicion of 
me as a liar and a law-breaker is a fairly good indication of how 
it has worked with the so-failed educated classes.” 

Katharine took a moment for thought, then she said, “Among 
our patients and their families, I should say that it worked very 
well for a short time. Pay envelopes came home unopened and 
there were fewer Saturday night beatings-up in the east-end dis¬ 
tricts where all the saloons were. Then somehow or other peo¬ 
ple, even the poorest, began to get liquor, or make it at home, 
and as it was wretched stuff, things became almost worse than 
they were before. What I hate most is the unconscious effect on 
the children. We often find a child sitting on the door step 
ready to run in and warn the family that we, or some one else 
representing law and order, are coming. When we get into the 
house there is nothing to be seen, but the child on guard has 
quite evidently gone up in his parent’s estimation, which means, 
of course, a premium on law evasion. It will take a long time to 
change that attitude of mind and build up a respect for law 
among those children.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Kent, “or among any children, rich or 
poor, who see the law constantly flouted and laughed at by 
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their parents. I often think of that when I watch the docking 
of a trans-Atlantic liner and the mother of a family doing her 
darnedest with the connivance of her children to avoid custom 
duties. There are women who will sign their names to a straight 
lie on their custom declaration who think themselves honest 
merely because they are lying to Uncle Sam and not to a private 
individual. Funny point of view, isn’t it?” 

“There are,” said Elise seriously, “very many funny things 
in the United States of America. My father is greatly shocked 
that I should go to live in a country where it is wrong to drink 
a glass of wine with one’s dinner. At first he would not believe 
that it could be so, and when I told him that instead of wine we 
drank water made very cold with ice, he wrote to me, ‘Dieu, 
Elise, is it necessary that you should become a citizen of such a 
country?’ ” 

They were all amused at this tragic description of their native 
land. “Don’t let him be too cast down,” said Bob. “I believe 
that next year, at the latest, will see the amendment repealed, 
and we can all find out what will happen to us then. At any rate 
we shall have a chance to teach the boys how to drink in proper 
moderation before they visit their French grandfather.” 

When Elise and Bob had gone and Mr. Kent had been duly 
acclaimed the world’s best cook, Mrs. Kent said, “Why don’t you 
four public health people make a night of it in the living 
room? John and I will have a quiet evening in the study and 
Helen can choose between us.” 

Mrs. Waldron’s glance rested for a moment on the happy, 
but tired, faces of her host and hostess. “I think I’ll let Darby 
and Joan go their way alone tonight, that is if I may come and 
listen to the noble thoughts of the public health group?” 

“I don’t know,” her husband said, “I have never known you 
to listen to thoughts, noble or otherwise, for any length of time, 
but perhaps a golden wedding amplified by Kitty’s three-decade 
anniversary is so extraordinary an event that it may have affected 
your powers of speech.” 

Katharine busied herself with comfortable chairs and smoking 
arrangements, then said, “We have all been more or less sepa- 
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rated, let’s each tell what we have been thinking and doing. 
That will bring us properly up to date.” She looked round the 
little group. “How about beginning with the oldest, Dr. Wal¬ 
dron?” 

The doctor smiled at his wife. “Shall I tell them about my 
secret sin, Helen?” 

She nodded, “By all means, but don’t dare to be apologetic 
about it, David.” 

To everyone’s amused surprise, Dr. Waldron grew a trifle 
red. “Well,” he said hesitatingly, “the horrid truth is that I have 
fallen into the special pit dug for the elderly. Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, but,” again he 
hesitated, “I am writing my autobiography.” 

Miss Thomas clapped her hands. “Oh David, I could not 
have heard better news. How long have you been at it? Helen 
has kept your secret wonderfully. Would you mind telling us 
about it, I mean its general plan? Is it a personal life or is it 
purely professional, but perhaps it has taken a reminiscent form? 
I can’t think of any book I would rather read.” 

This sentiment was enthusiastically echoed by everyone and 
the doctor was pleased. “I had no idea it would be so pleasant 
to talk about this child of my old age. For some reason it has etm 
barrassed me terribly even to think about it. An autobiography! 
Why, I ask you, should I clutter up the book market with an¬ 
other autobiography? Heaven knows there are more than 
enough floating around already, but,” he went on after a few 
moments of rumination, “there were things I wanted to say 
about the development of the public health idea, and it was 
easier to say them in the first person. Then when I got going 
I found myself engulfed in a sea of rather interesting reminis¬ 
cences which I had to string together on some kind of a bio¬ 
graphical thread, and lo and behold, there I was embarked on 
an autobiography pure and simple with myself, of all people, the 
subject of it!” 

He looked around with such a whimsical expression of dis¬ 
may, that his hearers burst out laughing. 

“It is a good autobiography,” his wife said, “and so modest 
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that I have even caught the dear man perverting the truth in 
order to show that he himself had never done anything worth 
doing.” 

‘‘How do you mean?” Jane asked, much amused. 

“Well, for one thing in describing a piece of work for which 
David was wholly responsible, he actually gave all the credit to 
that egotistical little fool of a Dr. Brodrow when, as a matter 
of fact, Brodrow did his best to wreck the whole thing and 
would have done so if David had not put on the brakes. It 
wasn’t until I pointed out to my supposedly astute husband how 
much harm such misstatements would do Dr. Brodrow in the 
reviews of the book sure to be written by men who knew the 
facts, that David returned to his own scientific self and wrote 
like the honest man he is. I got no credit for bringing him back 
to sanity. All he said was, ‘too bad, a little praise wouldn’t hurt 
Brodrow, he gets so many kicks.’ ” 

Dr. Waldron looked uncomfortable. “Helen,” he murmured, 
“I knew when you came into this room saying so prettily that 
you wanted to be a listener, that you didn’t know the meaning 
of the word listen.” 

Mrs. Waldron subsided cheerfully and Miss Thomas asked, 
“Could you tell us in a few words the gist of what you are saying 
about the development of the public health movement during 
your lifetime, David? You know except for a very few years, that 
is the period of my lifetime too.” 

“The gist of a whole book in a few words, Nora! That’s some 
order.” He sat thinking for a few minutes, then he looked 
sternly at his wife. “Now, Helen, don’t you interrupt me with 
selected quotations from chapter nine or chapter thirteen. I 
realize that you have done me the honor of learning the whole 
book by heart, but this is a conversation, not a dissertation.” 
He rose to light a cigarette for Jane. 

“I should say,” he began, “that when I graduated from tht 
medical school, surgery and medicine proper held dignified posi¬ 
tions in the professional world, but that the public health man 
as we know him now simply did not exist.” He stopped. “No, 
that statement is too sweeping. Of course public health men were 
dealing, and dealing well, with sanitation and the spread of con- 
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tagion, and there were a few, like Chapin, who were starting to 
blaze new trails, but for the most part we accepted with appall¬ 
ing calmness a lot of things that would horrify us now. We ac¬ 
cepted, for instance, the enormously high infant death rate, the 
unholy percentage of the tuberculous,' and the ravages of what 
we now know to be preventable industrial diseases, while the 
field of mental illness in its earlier manifestations was practically 
ignored by most of us. We took it for granted that the poor, 
as we always called them, should live under conditions defi¬ 
nitely prejudicial to health. The general public knew nothing 
of venereal disease and wanted to know nothing, comfortably 
dismissing the victims as presumably bad men and women who 
were reaping a just reward for sin, while the unnecessary blind¬ 
ness of thousands of newborn babies was looked upon as an act 
of God. That the poor who were sick at home must,,expect to 
go without skilled nursing was considered part of the inexorable 
law‘which separated, and must always separate, those who had 
money and those who had not.” 

He shook his head at his wife who was about to interrupt him. 
“Don’t misunderstand me. Of course the public health man has 
not walked alone. All of his work is built on the scientific dis¬ 
coveries of others—on the surgeon’s skill and the diagnostic 
and curative efforts of the general practitioner and specialist, 
on the growing development of social work with its emphasis on 
organized and effective compassion and, perhaps as important 
as anything else, on the evolution of the public health nurse, 
for without a trained and disciplined home health teacher we 
should have been badly hampered.” 

He broke off. “By the way, I have given a long chapter to the 
public health nurse and her work. Would you be willing to 
criticize it for me, Nora?” 

“Of course I will,” was Miss Thomas’ quick response, “but 
I really think Katharine Kent and Jane Dunlop are the critics 
you want. Katharine is still in the midst of the professional 
whirl, and Jane has been working, and quite successfully I hear, 
on the citizens’ nursing committee of an official agency in her 
own city.” 

“How about casting the burden on all three of you. I can’t 
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let you off, Nora, because I want your opinion most awfully, 
and I want Kitty’s too, particularly in regard to some of the for¬ 
eign nursing developments. I wonder if it would be asking too 
much of Mrs. Dunlop? I am particularly interested in citizen 
participation in the nursing work of official agencies.” 

“I should dearly love to read the chapter,” Jane said, pleased, 
“but you do know, don’t you. Dr. Waldron, that I am not a 
Miss Thomas or a Kitty? I have had a perfectly wonderful day 
but I am conscious that I have been breathing air of quite an 
unaccustomed rarity, and I am a little out of breath.” 

“Oh, you’ll get over that,” Mrs. Waldron said consolingly, 
“when you realize how curiously helpless men and women of 
unusual ability generally are about the ordinary affairs of daily 
life. Through my husband I come in contact with a good many 
giants and I often pity the poor things for their inabilities quite 
as much as I admire them for their achievements.” 

When the laugh that followed died away, the doctor said, “I 
haven’t much more to say about the book. I try to show in it 
how far we have already walked along the rugged road of public 
health attainment, and with equal emphasis how very much 
farther we have to go, for my main thesis is the growth of the 
idea that eventually health is attainable for all of our people 
and that if we pull together, pull in the right way and pull hard 
enough, we can in time attain it.” 

His pipe had gone out and he got up to refill it and walk 
about, perhaps to end his part of the program, for he said, “Now 
then, Nora, would it embarrass you if, among friends, I men¬ 
tioned the fact that you are only three years younger than I am 
and therefore come next?” 

“No David,” Miss Thomas said with a laugh, “it wouldn’t em¬ 
barrass me in the least. I take solid comfort in my seventy-two 
years, for I find that properly managed they let me out of all 
the things that I don’t want to do.” 

“What is the thing you do want to do, committee work?” 
Katharine asked. 

“Mercy no. Since I discovered long ago that the chief concern 
of all committee members under fifty is to circumvent the old 
fashioned ideas of the members in the sixties or even the fifties, 
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I decided to save them that exertion. I am not on a single com¬ 
mittee and haven’t been for years.” 

“But Miss Thomas,” Katharine said, “how is it that only the 
other day I heard how helpful you had been at one of the 
national committee meetings. I was told that you literally saved 
the day.” 

“Oh, I sometimes sit in, as they call it, at a single committee 
meeting when my perspective or my detachment may be helpful, 
but that is quite different from carrying regular committee re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

“What a negative sort of person she is, Girls!” Dr. Waldron 
remarked in an aside. “So far we have wrung from her the single 
fact that at very long intervals she may be persuaded to sit in at 
some meeting provided no one under fifty years of age seriously 
objects to her presence. I am ashamed of you, Nora, after my 
gigantic confession of an autobiography. Speak up, speak up, 
and tell us what you do do, not what you don’t do.” 

Miss Thomas appealed to Mrs. Waldron. “Keep him in order, 
Helen, and, though I am quite as embarrassed as he was over his 
autobiography. I’ll try to tell you what I do. When I first retired 
I was of course at loose ends as almost all of us are who have 
spent our life on a demanding job and suddenly drop it. Then 
I began to realize that being “idle” meant a pretty full life, so 
I sat down and tried to analyze what it was that kept me so busy, 
and I found to my surprise that I was seeing a good many 
people who came to talk things over with me. Looking back 
over my own years of work, I remembered how glad I should 
often have been to find a friend, or even a stranger, with a 
knowledge of my field who had the time to let me talk to her. 
Thinking it over I decided that what I had wanted in this busy 
world was some one with experience and leisure, above all with 
leisure, to whom I could go, or to whom I could write, freely. 
Well,” Miss Thomas smiled, “for the last ten years I have been 
trying to be that person. I have a guest room in my little apart¬ 
ment so that I can keep any of my visitors overnight if they 
come from away.” She stopped. “Does it seem absurd to you to 
dignify this kind of thing with the name of an occupation?” 

“Hardly absurd, Nora,” Dr. Waldron said seriously. 
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“Often, of course,” she went on, “I can’t be of any help at all, 
but I do know the right man or woman to suggest and I can 
usually simplify arrangements for an interview by a personal 
note to him or her. Frequently weeks go by when nobody comes 
and there are no letters, then again some one will turn up. I 
never give specific advice, you know, about what to do or not 
to do. I only try to see the situation clearly myself and then 
suggest a few of the fundamental elements involved. Often I 
don’t seem to do anything at all and yet—perhaps I do. I remem¬ 
ber one bright young thing full of a thousand ideas, all of which 
she was bent upon instantly putting into effect more or less at 
the point of the bayonet. She stayed talking for three hours and 
during that time I never opened my lips except to ask exactly 
two questions which, by the way, she couldn’t answer. When she 
went she said that I had helped her enormously, and I really 
think I had. She needed those two unanswerable questions and 
the quiet three hours to talk herself out of some of her absurdi¬ 
ties, and to weigh the value of the good ideas that underlay 
them.” 

“Are all your visitors nurses?” asked Jane. 

Miss Thomas blushed. “Well no, not all. The majority are, 
but other people come too. Often I can’t imagine why, but I 
think it is my availability and the fact that they can count on 
my not trying to follow anything up.” She smiled deprecatingly. 
“Of course every retired director does a lot of this kind of thing. 
The only difference is that I put it first in my life and save my¬ 
self for it.” 

“Have you worked out any sort of a technic, Nora?” the doc¬ 
tor asked. 

“Technic? Why no, I never thought of such a thing.” Miss 
Thomas stopped to consider this surprising question. “Well, if 
you call it technic, perhaps I have in a way. I am very careful not 
to see the wrong people, or if I do by accident, to help them to 
get in touch with the person they ought to have seen in the be¬ 
ginning.” 

“Who are the wrong people?” 

“I think I mean those for whom I am the wrong consultant— 
present members of the staff of my old organization, for in- 
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stance, and others like them. Miss Blain, who is in charge now, 
occasionally asks me to talk with a nurse to whom she thinks I 
may perhaps have something special to give, but I don’t let even 
that happen very often. My most frequent demands come, I 
think, from older nurses in responsible positions who want his¬ 
torical background for some venture which has been tried before 
and which is contemplated again.” 

She sat thinking for a few moments. “I have learned that 
little things count—an open fire on a cold day or a cool drink 
on a warm one, coffee or tea at appropriate hours—that sort of 
unimportant trifle. You see a fair proportion of my callers need 
comfort and the hospitality of food is comforting. I try always 
to be wholly honest—to commeiid an action or a point of view 
when it is commendable and to speak freely about the errors or 
attitude of mind which has led to the mischief they have come 
to talk about.” 

“I can tell you the underlying principle of all her technic, 
if that is what you want to call it,” Katharine interrupted. “It 
is first of all a friendliness that opens your heart, then a deter¬ 
mined effort to make you think straight about what is troubling 
you, and after that to make decisions based on your own straight 
thinking and on the Christian principles which govern, or ought 
to govern, the whole of your life.” 

“I know her technic too,” said Jane. “When I was engaged, I 
went all the way out to Westburg to talk to her about holding 
my job after I was married.” 

“What did she say?” Mrs. Waldron asked with interest. 

“She told me about some of the marriage successes and fail¬ 
ures she had seen among working wives and she pointed out a 
single fact—that I did not have to get married, but if I decided 
to do so I must be prepared, first and foremost, to make a good 
wife and a good mother, if we had children. She said that per¬ 
haps I could be both these things and hold a professional posi¬ 
tion, then again perhaps I couldn’t, and she made me think 
about the various types of men and what they needed in a wife. 
In other words she made me consider the whole thing from the 
fundamental basis of fulfilling whatever obligations I took on.” 

“What did you do?” The question was again Mrs. Waldron’s. 
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“With Donald’s full approval, I kept on with my work—I had 
charge of a rather large staff in an official agency—for six 
months, which gave me a chance to see the proposition in ac¬ 
tion. Then the children began to come, for my husband and I 
wanted a real family not just a child or two, and I decided that 
whatever smarter women, or women not married to a busy 
general practitioner, might be able to do, I certainly couldn’t 
manage two full time jobs simultaneously. It was Miss Thomas 
who showed me how to reason it all out and not waste valuable 
time on vague, and perhaps wishful, thinking.” 

Dr. Waldron nodded understandingly. “Before we hear about 
Mrs. Dunlop’s committee work, I’d like to ask this public con¬ 
sultant of ours what she does with her life during those occa¬ 
sional hours when she is not being consulted.” 

Miss Thomas laughed. “I knew I should amuse you, David, 
but I don’t care. Do? Why I do what any other old lady in the 
seventies does, or ought to do. I enjoy life. I have always had 
friends outside as well as inside my own profession, and I still 
have great fun with them, don’t I, Helen? When leisure comes 
late I think one enjoys it doubly, that is, after the first awful 
throes of getting used to it. Go ahead, Jane Dunlop.” 

Jane lit another cigarette, and seeing Katharine’s eye upon 
her laughingly shook her head. “No Kit, I do not smoke too 
much. Why is it that non-smokers so love to count their friends’ 
cigarettes?” she asked the company in general. Not waiting for 
an answer, she went on, “I am on the nursing advisory commit¬ 
tee of our city health department and also, at the present mo¬ 
ment, chairman of the lay members section of the state branch 
of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing.” 

“How does your health department committee work out?” 
Dr. Waldron asked. 

“All right now, because our health officer is an exceptionally 
well trained man and truly wants the help we can give him, and 
so does his chief nurse. I think, too, that Dr. Thornton feels 
that we strengthen his hand with the public at large, for he has 
developed a committee of the really representative men and 
women of the city. We had the committee before he came but 
we were not nearly so successful with Dr. Henderson.” 
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“Why not?” 

“Because at heart Dr. Henderson didn’t want a free thinking 
committee with ideas of its own. I believe he was afraid of us 
and I am not at all sure that he hadn’t reason to be. Most of us 
were accustomed to serving on committees with more or less 
power to act and we sometimes failed to grasp the limitations 
of an advisory committee. Of course we understood it theoreti¬ 
cally, but some of us were inclined to try to force issues and get 
mad when we couldn’t. We, as well as Dr. Henderson, had a lot 
to learn in regard to our relationships. After a time the commit¬ 
tee did manage to learn but the doctor, poor man, I must frankly 
say, never did. When he was replaced, everything straightened 
out surprisingly. 

“I guess,” Jane continued, after a reminiscent smile over 
some of the earlier struggles of her committee, “that it is always 
a question of wanting the same thing. If such a committee and 
the health officer are at about the same level of understanding 
in regard to public health—they do want the same thing and 
they differ only about ways of achieving their end, a healthy 
state of affairs.” 

Dr. Waldron agreed. “How about your work as a board and 
committee member?” he asked. 

“Oh dear,” Jane said mournfully, “I know there are so many 
fine things about the boards of small visiting nurse associations, 
but I have been making the rounds of them in my state and have 
struck a number of exceptions to that pleasant rule—which dis¬ 
tresses me. It usually seems to be a question of board leadership, 
or perhaps I mean leadership of the board and consequently, of 
course, of the policies that govern the organization.” 

“Are you talking about privately administered work this 
time. Jinny?” asked Katharine. 

“Yes.” 

“What is the trouble?” 

“I should say mostly ignorance—ignorance of modern public 
health nursing work and its accepted methods; ignorance of a 
modern well prepared nurse and what her relationship to the 
board should be; ignorance of how to deal with small-town fac¬ 
tions and, most important of all, the board’s ignorance of its 
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own ignorance and the fact that there is anything to be learned 
from the experience of others.” 

“I know,” Katharine said, “I strike the same snag in this 
state. What it comes down to in many instances is an unfamiliar 
way of working for some of these people and, as you say. Jinny, 
lack of a leader who would find ways of getting the help they all 
need, help that is available now, as it was not when I blundered 
along in Glendale twenty-five years or so ago.” 

Jane took up the tale again. “One of the principal difficulties 
is that when a board offers little or no leadership to its organiza¬ 
tion, it cannot retain a first rate nurse, because she finds herself 
thwarted in all that she wants to do, or if not actually thwarted, 
certainly not backed in her efforts. Her objectives are not under¬ 
stood and she gets nowhere. Too often if she doesn’t resign vol¬ 
untarily, her resignation is requested because the board prefers 
a nurse who makes fewer demands. It is pathetic, when perhaps 
the very next town has an ideal little organization rmi accord¬ 
ing to Hoyle and accomplishing wonders.” 

“Is this state of affairs the rule or the exception?” asked 
Dr. Waldron. 

“The exception, probably, but there seem to bt so many 
exceptions.” 

"Well, what is the way out?” 

“I don’t know,” Jane said thoughtfully. “I often ask myself if 
a solution of the difficulty does not lie in a more centralized 
administration. I have always believed so strongly in local initia¬ 
tive and development to the limit of local responsibility however 
small the community, but such development is so terribly slow 
and some of the smaller communities are simply without what 
I should call board-member material. No, I don’t know the way 
out,” she said again after a moment’s thought, “but I am begin¬ 
ning to think that it may lie in some sort of regional amalgama¬ 
tion for the smaller communities.” 

“Let’s keep our eye on school committee methods,” said Dr. 
Waldron. “Their problems have much in common with ours.” 

“We hoped we had found a way out,” Katharine said, “in 
our National Organization for Public Health Nursing and its 
lay section, in the magazine and our other publications, and of 
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course through the state nurse when there is one; but what is 
the good of a watering trough, if a horse doesn’t come to drink?” 
The doctor looked up, “Speaking of water and watering troughs, 
I am dying of thirst, Kitty. How about a drink of something 
cold?” 

Katharine hurried away to return in a few moments with a 
tray of clinking glasses and frosty bottles of ginger ale and beer. 
“Now,” she said when every one had been supplied, “what do 
you want of me in the way of information? As an older nurse 
and one still in the whirl, as Miss Thomas calls it, I seem to be 
doing the things usual to those of us who are interested, as most 
of us are, in local, state, national and international nursing 
work. I run my own visiting nurse association with about sixty 
nurses and a group of affiliated students and serve on the ex¬ 
pected number of local committees. I am not doing much now 
for our state branch of the National Organization, because I 
have shed to younger nurses practically all that I used to carry. 
I am still intensely interested in the N.O.P.H.N. and give a 
good deal of time to it one way or another, and for the last five 
years I have represented the United States on the standing com¬ 
mittee for public health nursing of the International Council 
of Nurses. You know I went to Finland for the first meeting 
the Council was able to have since the war. That was five years 
ago, and last year I went to Montreal for the Congress we were 
to have had in China had it not been for the war troubles there. 
Of course we all write for the magazine and do a certain amount 
of speaking, lecturing and so forth.” 

“You re-wrote your book too, didn’t you, Kit?” Jane asked. 

“Yes, I had to. The war and all the developments of the post¬ 
war period have brought so many changes to public health nurs¬ 
ing that in ten years it had become absurdly out of date.” 

“Is that all?” the doctor asked. “Why don’t you buck up and 
do a little work in the world, Kitty?” 

“Oh, I have any amount of help. I have a wonderful assistant, 
the same one I have had ever since I came here, and recently 
she has become my equally wonderful associate. My board, from 
the first, has been most generous about allowing me tiqje for 
outside activities. You did that for me, you blessed public bene- 
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factor,” Katharine added, with a grateful glance at Miss Thomas. 
“Do you remember the talk you had with Mrs. Lancing, my first 
president, when she and I went out to Westburg to see you 
just after I became director here? Each succeeding president and 
board have acted on your suggestions so vigorously that I have 
been on the trot ever since.” 

“All right,” Dr. Waldron said, getting up to refill the glasses, 
“you have accounted for the idleness of your days by telling us 
what you are doing. Now then, what are you thinking about?” 

“At the moment, I am thinking about the depression,” was 
Katharine’s prompt answer, “and what it is doing, and likely 
to do, to public health nursing.” 

“What is it doing?” 

“Dreadful things to our patients. Our people are worse off 
than they were when I first began work as a visiting nurse 
because unemployment is more demoralizing than low wages. 
Families are all crowded together to save rent and there isn’t 
enough money to buy even the minimum of food required to 
keep them well. Sometimes only the children can find work, 
and that is so bad for family morale for it reverses the natural 
relationship of parent and child. All the philanthropic agencies 
are doing their level best and so are the city departments of 
public aid but the number needing help is so overwhelming 
that, whether we like it or not, there is nothing for it but federal 
aid on a large scale. 

“I am on a very hardworking local citizens emergency com¬ 
mittee and also on an emergency committee of the N.O.P.H.N. 
and I know that I am not getting a one sided picture of the situ¬ 
ation. We can plug up small holes by local effort, but the ava¬ 
lanche is beyond local remedy. A few weeks ago I was in despair 
about the problem of milk for the babies, and the committee let 
me send out a letter of appeal over my own name. A thousand 
dollars came in almost by the next mail. In a way I felt guilty 
to receive it. We need a broader basis for such relief than the 
children who happen to be in our hands. Also, a few more 
appeals like that and we should soon break down all that we 
have built up through the Community Fund and find ourselves 
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back again where we were before we had the Fund, when com¬ 
petition was more or less the keynote of all solicitation. Of 
course the idea of the dole is repugnant to us all, but it is un¬ 
thinkable that anyone should die of starvation in an American 
city. Let’s hope that we shall succeed in establishing true work 
relief instead of idleness relief.” 

“How about your staff, can you keep it up numerically?” Miss 
Thomas asked. 

“We could for a time by calling on our reserve funds but 
now we have begun to let nurses go because we have not the 
money for so many salaries. Of course we have tried to be very 
careful in selecting those to be released, but it has not been 
easy. All over the country nurses have cheerfully accepted salary 
cuts and though it is true that living expenses are lower, in the 
opinion of our emergency committee the reduction in salaries 
usually exceeds the drop in the cost of living. It seems such a 
parody that there should be unwillingly idle nurses when ,we 
cannot meet the increased demands of our suffering people.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Waldron, “what are you and your national 
emergency committee planning to do? Is your situation here in 
Eastminster typical of the rest of the country and how about 
the official agencies?” 

“I think Eastminster is fairly typical of the average visiting 
nurse association here in the East, though some have larger 
reserves than others. Farther west there are fewer private organ¬ 
izations and, so far, the official agencies have held up better 
than the private ones, though they say that their day is coming 
when appropriations are likely to be cut. It is a good thing that 
they are holding out, for more than half the nurses in the coun¬ 
try are working under official control. But what good does that 
do the actually sick? Almost none of them gives bedside care. It is 
the private organizations which do that.” 

“Even before the depression,” Miss Thomas asked, “taken as 
a whole were the sick, out of hospitals, ever adequately cared 
for?” 

“No, they weren’t of course, and it is not only in the rural 
areas that they are neglected, it is also true of some of the cities 
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and many of the small towns. There may be public health nurses 
but none that give bedside care. Sometimes I get so discouraged 
about the sick people.” 

“Oh Kitty,” Miss Thomas cried in distress, "you mustn’t let 
yourself even think of discouragement. I know how easy you 
probably think it is for me to say that when I am not in touch, 
as you are, with today’s heartbreaking details, but if public 
health nurses lose their courage at times like this, the game is 
up for them and our whole cause will be let down irretrievably.” 
She tried to speak more quietly. “Within my working life I have 
very nearly seen the complete span of the public health nursing 
movement in this country. I started in one of the earliest visiting 
nurse associations in 1886 and at that time we could almost be 
counted on the fingers of your two hands. Now I see that with¬ 
out the industrial nurses about whom we lack exact data, there 
are well over sixteen thousand public health nurses at work in 
the United States and an estimated nineteen or twenty thou¬ 
sand if the industrial nurses are included. Do you really think 
you have cause for discouragement, my dear child?” 

It was a contrite Katharine who answered, “Miss Thomas, you 
make me ashamed of myself. I have always wanted to go too 
fast and I don’t seem to have learned patience even yet. No, 
at the bottom of my heart I am not discouraged. Neither are the 
other public health nurses in the country, and I see and hear 
from a good many of them. Don’t be afraid for us, only—” 

Dr. Waldron interrupted her, “Let her alone, Nora. Kitty 
is still in ihe race. It is right that she should sometimes be filled 
with what I like to call ‘holy discontent.’ A runner with his eye 
on the goal has no time to look backward on achievement, he is 
too busy looking forward toward opportunity and the difficulties 
of the road. It is not until the course is run that he can afford 
satisfaction.” 

He turned to Katharine. “The present situation is particu¬ 
larly hard on your generation of workers, Kitty, and I know 
just why. During those agreeable inflationary years of the 
twenties you had the money to expand to your heart’s content. 
In consequence you gained a false sense of security and felt that 
you would be able to keep up the pace forever.” He smiled 
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cheerfully. “Do you know, Kitty, I am not at all sure that a 
great deal of eventual good may not come to public health nurs¬ 
ing out of these hard years. Scratching for a living is a very 
healthy pursuit and so is a feeling of financial insecurity pro¬ 
vided, of course, that it does not have to be carried too far. Pros¬ 
perity has its dangers, and I have sometimes wondered if we 
public health people were taking sufficient time to weigh and 
compare our results. If, out of the experience of these lean 
years, public health nurses can learn to evaluate essentials and 
find out which of their efforts pay best in actual achievement, 
they will have accomplished something important. It will mean 
scientific tabulation of your data and wise reading of the find¬ 
ings but, if you do a good job, you will have made a worth-while 
contribution not only to your own but to all health work, what¬ 
ever else comes and goes.” 

“There is one thing that I do see coming,” Katharine said, 
after agreeing a little doubtfully with the doctor’s statement. 
“A starving nurse is as much a starving citizen as anybody else. 
It is in the air that the Civil Works Administration may pay 
salaries to unemployed nurses who are without other means of 
support. Very probably this would only apply to positions in 
official agencies—city, county or state—but I believe private 
agencies might be taken in as well. There is talk of it.” 

“How do you feel about that?” asked Miss Thomas. “A great 
deal is involved.” 

“Indeed there is for I understand that there are likely to be 
about four thousand unemployed nurses who would be eligible 
for that type of work-relief and these nurses, though graduates, 
are for the most part untrained to public health work. It would 
mean, therefore, the influx of a large body of inexperienced 
workers who, so far, have evinced no particular interest in our 
field of nursing, who would be with us for an indefinite period 
of time and who in addition would work only part time, perhaps 
three days a week.” 

“Can you cope with it?” 

“We think we can if the nurses are placed only with well 
established public health nursing bodies either public or pri¬ 
vate, if time is allowed for instruction and if adequate super- 
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vision is provided. Otherwise standards are sure to be pulled 
down and harm done.” 

“It all comes down to a question of supervision and leader¬ 
ship, doesn’t it?” Miss Thomas said thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Waldron. “I have a quotation in the back 
of my mind. I may not have it straight but it runs something 
like this, ‘Better forty lambs led by a lion, than forty lions led 
by a lamb.’ I believe it had reference to the Napoleonic wars 
but it is a good comment on any kind of leadership, for a leading 
lion can provide a lion's spirit for his following lambs, but the 
subordinate lions can do nothing about their lamb leader but 
eat him up and so put an end to his ineffective career.” 

“Wasn’t it Napoleon who boasted that he could make soldiers 
out of mud?” Jane asked. 

“Ah, but we don’t want Napoleon’s kind of leadership nowa¬ 
days,” Miss Thomas averred. “Leadership founded on hero- 
worship and docile military obedience is out of fashion in the 
twentieth century. We want something far more democratic and 
far more constructive than that.” 

“We want the type of leader who will produce leaders,” Kath¬ 
arine interpolated. 

“Original, Kit?” asked Jane. 

Katharine glanced quizzically at Dr. Waldron, “No, quoted. 
I might have known I shouldn’t get away with it when you are 
here, Jinny.” 

“A queer thing, leadership,” Miss Thomas said dreamily. “I 
often think about it. Is it a God-given attribute, David, or can 
it be man-made?” 

Dr. Waldron considered this question carefully. “The technic 
can be taught. I doubt if the spark which makes a man or woman 
a real leader can be artificially produced. If it. is there, it may 
lie dormant from lack of opportunity to express itself, or it may 
be fanned into flame by proper methods. If it is not there, you 
can get a fairly good substitute by a taught technic, but—well, 
do you remember Pompey’s remark about the dishes in Measure 
for Measure? ‘They are not China dishes, but they are very good 
dishes.’ I think it is applicable.” He turned to Katharine, “Now 
Kitty, as a neat little nightcap for our extremely elevating con- 
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versation, what do you think of public health nursing in the 
world at large, or don’t you think?” 

“What a question to ask the chairman of the public health 
nursing committee of the International Council of Nurses! Of 
course she thinks, David,” said Miss Thomas. 

Katharine laughed. “Yes, I do think though of course it is 
hard to generalize about so many countries. I am sure, however, 
that, on the whole, development is following a safe course be¬ 
cause it is founded both on national initiative and on interna¬ 
tional exchange of ideas. The countries where public health 
nursing, or its equivalent, is an old story have developed their 
own systems just as we have ourselves, and it must not be for¬ 
gotten that some of them have been at it much longer than we 
have. On the other hand, the countries where it is a newer 
venture have borrowed more from their neighbors and from 
us, using what is applicable and discarding what is not.” 

“How long has your committee been in existence, Kitty?” 
asked Jane. 

“For five years. We started from scratch and we have not 
done much yet except find out facts about the work in the 
different countries, but an international committee presents its 
difficulties for we must clear everything through the Geneva 
office of the Council, for translation, and for other reasons. It 
has been an extremely interesting experience for me and I 
wouldn’t have missed my two international congresses for 
worlds. It is inspiring to meet so many nurses of different races, 
different nationalities, different religions, different political 
backgrounds and different languages all striving for a common 
goal—the health of their people and the alleviation of their 
suffering.” 

“Does nursing ever pall upon you, Kitty?” Dr. Waldron asked 
with interest. “After thirty years of it I should think it might. 
Are you still happy in your work?” 

“Yes, I am happy in my work. I won’t say that there are not 
days when I could do with a little less responsibility, but I like 
the type of responsibility that my various jobs entail and my 
interest rarely flags.” She sat for a few moments quietly think¬ 
ing. “No, nursing doesn’t pall upon me and I don’t think it ever 
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will. I still want the things I wanted when I went to the hos¬ 
pital, thirty years ago. I still want to ease the burden for the 
sick and the suffering. I still want to do what I can to prevent 
that sickness and suffering and, as I once told you, I want to 
strengthen the hands of everyone who is trying to do the same 
thing. I have, of course, grown enormously interested in nurses 
themselves, in their education and advancement, and increas¬ 
ingly so in their happiness and welfare. I have learned, too, to 
see public health nursing as a world movement, not merely as 
a local or national one.” 

She smiled at Dr. Waldron. “I have, I think, acquired a 
stouter hitching rope for my wagon and even if I sometimes 
lose my hold on the star I am sure that I have gained skill in 
recovery. Now I know for myself, what you told us in your 
graduation talk so long ago—that there is nothing in the world 
so powerful and so irresistible as the pull of a star, once you 
abandon yourself to its impelling force.” She looked round the 
room. "Without your help, the help of every one of you, I 
should have been a very different person from the one I am 
trying to be now.” 

After a glance at her wrist watch, Katharine broke the silence 
that followed her last words. “Good gracious, it’s almost mid¬ 
night. You must all be dead. Not a peep out of Father and 
Mother. Let’s see if they are still in the study.” 

They found Mrs. Kent quietly reading before the little fire 
which was not unwelcome as the May evening grew cooler. 
On the other side of the fireplace, his head resting against the 
back of his chair, sat her husband, engaged in the much less 
noiseless enjoyment of a sound and vocal sleep. 

“When does the mail go out?” Jane asked. “Donald is the 
most exacting of husbands about his daily letter when we are 
away from each other.” 

“If you write it tonight and put it on that table the postman 
will take it when he comes in the morning.” 

As they gathered in the hall, Katharine said, “It is a wonder 
ful thing to have five of the—” she hesitated for a moment then 
went on, “that five of the six people who have most influenced 
my life, are all sleeping under this roof tonight.” 
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“Is the sixth that charming Bob?” Mrs. Waldron asked im¬ 
pulsively, but something in Katharine's face made her add 
quickly, “Oh, I’m sorry, don’t answer.” 

“You mustn’t be sorry,” Katharine said quietly. “I would 
like to tell you. No, it is not dear old Bobby I am thinking of. 
It is Philip Hastings, the man I was going to marry. He was 
killed in France.” 

Her friends did not try to speak until Jane said a little tremu¬ 
lously that she must write her few lines to the exacting Donald, 
and Miss Thomas, offering to supply the stamp, the two went up 
together. Mr. Kent gave a supporting arm to his wife and Mrs. 
Waldron took the doctor’s hand holding it in her own as they 
mounted. Katharine waited until the quartette had passed the 
upper landing and begun their second ascent to the cheerfulness 
above. Then putting out the light, she stood alone in the dark¬ 
ness of the lower hall. Not for long, however; in a moment with 
her head held high and a smile of courage and hope on her lips, 
she ran lightly upstairs in the wake of the others. 

At her own door she found her father and mother waiting for 
her. “A good party. Kit,” Mr. Kent said with a kiss. “Just right 
in every way.” He took both her hands in his. “A record like 
yours, my dear, makes parenthood a very agreeable occupation.” 
Mrs. Kent, as usual did not express herself in words, but as she 
kissed her daughter goodnight, Katharine was once more made 
aware of the deep love and understanding of her mother’s heart. 

The tall clock in the hall was striking twelve as Katharine 
put out her light. Not feeling sleepy, she slipped into her 
wrapper and drawing a low chair to the open window, sank into 
it with a sigh of mingled satisfaction and fatigue. It had been 
a good day, if a tiring one, this which marked the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of her parents’ marriage and the thirtieth of her own 
nursing life. “Thirty years,” she thought, “more than half, 
much more than half, of all the years that I have been alive, for 
I am not fifty yet. Would I be a nurse if I had it to do over 
again?” 

Looking from her window she could see the lights of the city 
twinkling under the branches of the tall elms on the lawn. She 
TOuld even follow the lighted outlines of some of the streets in 
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the crowded area far below, streets that were so familiar to every 
nurse on her staff. “When I entered the hospital,” she said half 
aloud, “there was no skilled nursing for any of those people in 
their homes. Now, there is not a single man, woman or child in 
this whole city who cannot have a visiting nurse if one is needed, 
and this is true in many other American communities. If I had 
my life to live over again, would I be a nurse?” she repeated. 
“A thousand, thousand times Yes and I only wish that I had an¬ 
other thirty years ahead of me to give to nursing too.” 

Getting up, she leaned out of the window to look up at the 
starry sky, remembering Dr. Waldron’s words of reassurance 
spoken so long ago. “The star is always there, dear Miss Kitty, 
and always the same. It is only the wagon that sometimes mis¬ 
behaves.” 
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